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SPAIN, 


_ establishment of a Directory or Triumvirate in Spain 
will be a continuation of the Provisional Government, 
and a further adjournment of difficulties which thicken with 
delay. The supporters of a Republic are justified in assuming 
that the temporary adoption of their favourite form of govern- 
ment furnishes an argument for its permanent necessity and 
expediency. No future time will offer new facilities for 
selecting a dynasty or a King, unless indeed circumstances 
should encourage the ambition of some successful soldier. The 
only reason against choosing the Duke of Montpensier or the 
Duke of Aosra is that neither candidate is recommended by 
special merit or by general popularity. If Serrano and his 
colleagues have really determined to propose a Directorate, 
their resolution shows but a qualified respect for the consti- 
tutional omnipotence which they have so constantly attributed 
to the Cortes. At the general election the main issue between 
a Monarchy or a Republic was decided by a large majority 
against the system which is now, according to common report, 
likely to prevail. The electors, as far as they may be sup- 
posed to have had an opinion, thought a King better than a 
President ; nor can their representatives decorously forget, at 
the word of command, the professions which they have made or 
the instructions which they have received. Any objections 
which have been raised against the usual form of a Republic 
apply with increased force to a Directory. The executive 
power, except in extraordinary cases, cannot conveniently be 
put in commission, because, amongst other reasons, every 
member of the governing body will be more anxious to main- 
tain or improve his own position than to contribute to the 
efficiency of the Government. In the height of a formid- 
able war and of a desperate revolution the Committee of 
Public Safety for a time conducted the administration of 
France with spasmodic energy, and in a certain sense with 
success. ‘The pressure of business and the imminence of 
danger rendering a division of labour possible, Carnot was 
scarcely interrupted in his direction of the frontier campaigns 
by the mechanical duty of signing daily warrants for the 
judicial murder of victims selected by Ropesprerre or 
D'Herpois; yet, when the reaction of Thermidor arrived, it 
appeared that half the Committee were eager to put the other 
half to death, nor would the section which might have proved 
the stronger have failed to accomplish its bloody purpose 
at the first interval of comparative leisure. The Directory 
which succeeded, falling on more prosaic times, soon de- 
servedly acquired an evil reputation for faction, corruption, 
and incapacity. The conspiracy of Brumaire, with its results, 
was one of the most popular exploits in modern French 
history, especially when it appeared that the two supplementary 
members of the new Government were not destined to share 
with the Firsr Consu any portion of supreme power. The 
Provisional Government of 1848 abdicated, after an inglorious 
reign of two months, to make room for an Executive Body, 
which, through the imbecility of Lamartine, included Lepru 
Rouuix. The new Government, entering upon the nominal 
possession of power at the end of April, lasted long enough to 
be overthrown by the fearful insurrection of June. General 
Cavaignac was then rewarded for his services in restoring 
order, by a kind of temporary Presidency ; and it has always 
since been held that there ought to be a single person at the 
head of the Government, although a minority of the Con- 
stituent Assembly proposed to dispense with a President, and 
to entrust the executive power to a council of responsible 
Ministers. A Directory which would be weak even if it were 
designed to be permanent will certainly not derive additional 
strength from a limited and uncertain tenure of office. If 
either a different form of Republic or a Monarchy is deemed 
preferable to a Triumvirate, it will be obviously unreasonable 
to postpone advantages which can be at any time attained. 
The Provisional Government, in referring every question to 


the Cortes, virtually acknowledges its own incapacity rather 
than its legal or constitutional disability. Revolutions are no 
more to be made by parchment than with rose-water ; nor 
have Pri and Serrano any title except what is derived from 
military usurpation, ratified either expressly or tacitly by 
popular consent. Every statesman is aware that a large 
assembly can take no initiative, and that Government must, 
unless it is to abdicate all its functions, introduce and carry 
the measures for which Serrano and his colleagues affect to 
be waiting in passive expectation. As it is impossible to be 
totally motionless, the members of the Government display a 
fitful and inconsistent activity. One of the Ministers con- 
sidered himself authorized to commence the secularization of 
moveable Church property, although no Cortes had at any 
time sanctioned confiscation or transfer of Church goods 
to the State; yet, when a subordinate functionary is mur- 
dered in the course of obeying the Ministerial order, the 
Government announces its own incompetence to decide the 
question of religious freedom. The objection to measures re- 
lating either to Church property or to liberty of conscience is 
founded on the danger of irritating the priests and the fanatical 
part of the population. A Spanish bishop would probably 
prefer even the public preaching of a Protestant sermon to 
the loss of the treasures of his cathedral; but the Govern- 
ment, which was not afraid to provoke the Burgos out- 
rage, has not made up its mind to establish freedom of 
worship, although its members, with some inconsistency, 
boast that one Protestant service, of which, as it happens, 
they knew nothing, has been celebrated at Madrid. It 
may still be hoped that Marshal Serrano is not deeply 
moved by the sacerdotal tirade against heresy which has been 
presented to him in the name of various ladies of rank. The 
memorialists probably believe that, in the words which 
the priests have caused them to adopt, Protestants worship 
false gods, and preach unmixed immorality. The Provisional 
Government is not likely to share their frantic terrors; but it 
has probably not yet ascertained to its own satisfaction whe- 
ther any party worth conciliating cares for religious freedom. 
Sanguinary proof has been given that the fanatics are in 
earnest, and that they have a portion of the lower classes on 
their side. When Mr. Brates and his followers next hold a 
meeting to congratulate the Spaniards on their institution of 
civil and religious liberty, it may be well to inquire whether 
the majority of the people approve even of the barest tolera- 
tion. It may be safely assumed that the mob which killed 
and mutilated the unfortunate Governor of Burcos would, at 
the bidding of its clerical leaders, as willingly have pulled 
down a Nonconformist chapel. 

The Burgos assassination strikingly resembles many of the 
transactions which occurred in France in the days of the last 
Kings of the House of Vatots. The League had, in Paris and in 
the larger towns, entire control over the bloodthirsty rabble ; 
and it could always count on the clergy, and especially on 
the regular orders. Even in Spain the progress of modern 
degeneracy would probably have prevented the Arcusisnor 
from employing a confidential assassin to vindicate the cause 
of the Church. It was enough that the clergy and their 
attendants opened the doors of the cathedral to the mob, 
while they suddenly withdrew themselves from the pre- 
sence of the victim. The murder may or may not have 
been deliberately planned, but there is little doubt that it 
must have been contemplated as possible. The clergy, who 
were supposed to be mainly aggrieved by interference with the 
archives and treasures of the Church, would undoubtedly have 
been able, within the walls of the cathedral, to restrain the 
zeal of their partisans. Ecclesiastical consciences will be but 
faintly troubled by an act for which they will profess to hold 
the Government responsible. The registration of church 
books and ornaments was of urgent necessity, and it was 
therefore indiscreet to undertake it in a time of general con- 
fusion. The reasons assigned for the measure by the Ministre 
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of Puntic Works were obviously futile or insufficient. The 
possibility that historical documents might be lost if they 
were left in the churches furnished but a lame excuse for 
making an inventory of silver candlesticks and jewelled reli- 
quaries. The distinction between a mistake and a crime 
will not be regarded by the instigators of the murder, who 
will consider their own act, in its turn, as a more or less 
judicious political measure. It is unfortunately not yet ccr- 
tain that the clergy have committed an crror, or, in other 
words, that their party is the weaker. The assassination is a 
defiance as well as a provocation, and there are some 
indications that the Government is intimidated. The open hos- 
tility of the Church to the Revolution greatly increases the 
risk of civil war. Some of the Northern provinces have re- 
turned Carlist members to the Cortes; and there are rumours 
of importations of arms across the French frontier. Even in 
political conflicts it is possible that the Church party may hold 
the balance of power by inducing the extreme and moderate 
Liberals to bid against one another for its support. It is 
useless to speculate on the final result of movements which 
become every day more complicated and more perplexing. 
The history of Spain during the last six months proves in a cru- 
cial instance that even such a Government as that of IsaneLya IL. 
is scarcely more mischievous than a plausible revolution. Some 
of the worst anomalies which discredited the Monarchy seem to 
be inseparable from Spanish administration. In defiance of 
law and of justice the persons accused of complicity in the 
Burgos murder are to be tried by Court-Martial, although 
the state of siege which has since been proclaimed is the con- 
sequence of the crime. It is only in disregarding the securities 
of freedom that the Government is bold, for the Nuncio, not- 
withstanding the refusal of the Pope to receive the diplomatic 
agent of Spain, still retains his diplomatic position and his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. There is little reason to expect 
that the authority of the Cortes will supply the want of states- 
manlike vigour and prescience which threatens to make the 
Revolution abortive. 


THE IRISH BISHOPS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


oh Irish Bishops are at this moment in a position of great 
difficulty, and, in order to do them justice, the difficulty 
of their position ought to be carefully considered. They are 
looked on as the natural guardians of an institution which is 
beyond all question destined to receive before long 2 totally 
new shape. ‘The interests of many individuals, and the feel- 
ings of a large and powerful class, are certain to be affected in 
avery serious and painful way ; and the Bishops are considered, 
with more or less distinctness, to be the proper persons around 
whom those threatened should rally. If the Bishops could 
but take the same ground as the Protestant Defence Associa- 
tion, and could impose on themselves and the world by appear- 
ing to believe in the supreme utility of meetings merely assem- 
bled to hear third-rate speeches, and cry “ No surrender,” 
their task would be easy enough. But this is impossible. 
Men of sense can sce no good in shutting their eyes and 
screeching out that what they know is going to happen shall 
not happen. The Irish Church will most certainly be dis- 
established and disendowed, but everything depends on the 
meaning which is to be practically affixed to these terms. To 
the Bishops, above all men, it belongs to endeavour that this 
meaning shall be one as favourable as possible to the Church 
over which they have been appointed to preside. But what 
are they todo? If they simply wait and do nothing, they are 
accused of supineness ; and the clergy, who have very much to 
say, and the laymen, who have something to say, complain 
that they have no means of conferring with each other, of 
combining their efforts, and of helping the Bishops by their 
suggestions and their support. But then, if the Bishops 
make themselves into a standing committee of a purely volun- 
tary and unrecognised kind, and associate with themselves 
that portion of the clergy and laity which would like to be 
so associated, they may fetter themselves by the action of a 
vague, unmanageable body over which they would have no 
control, and which might scandalize the public by its dissen- 
sions or its fanaticism. Excellent people as most Irishmen 
of the Established Church undoubtedly are, there are mem- 
bers of the Church who, in the hot contest they are always 
waging against Popery, have acquired a bitterness, a wrong- 
headedness, and a barbarous fury, that would create a very 
disadvantageous impression if its utterances were now 
brought before the world. The Bishops might be able 
neither to repress nor to disown their dangerous friends; 
and to what shocking lengths Protestant fanaticism may 
be carried has been just illustrated by the astounding story 


from a conference of amateurs assembled to speak their 
foolish minds to the Bishops. The dirty linen of the Irish 
Church had better be washed at home just now, and it would 
be very difficult to secure this if an irresponsible, inde- 
terminate body of zealots were called together. But it 
seemed to offer a happy escape from the dangers of such an 
assembly, and also from the reproach of doing nothing, if the 
Bishops could get permission for the Convocation of the Irish 
Church to meet. There would then be a body known to 
the law, composed mainly, if not entirely, of persons on 
whom the Bishops could rely, and eminently adapted from 
its constitution to do nothing if a masterly inactivity 
seemed the true policy, or to come out with any amount 
of resolutions, speeches, and declarations if a manifes- 
tation of clerical opinion might in the chances of events 
seem likely to be beneficial. Nothing could be more 
convenient, and the Bishops at one time thought that the 
might venture to ask Convocation to meet without the 
license of the Crown; but they found that the law was too 
strong for them, and so they were obliged to ask for the per- 
mission of the Government. They could not have had mnch 
hope that the present Government would accord the permis- 
sion, but at any rate it seemed well to ask it. They have 
worked themselves into the favourable position of having a 
mild sort of grievance to cherish, and, if they do nothing, 
they can throw the blame of their inactivity on a tyrannical 
and hostile Ministry that actually will not allow the legal 
heads and representatives of a threatened Church to meet 
together in the hour of their peril. 


The reasons against permitting the Irish Convocation to 
assemble appear to us overwhelming, and how very strong 
they are is shown by the refusal or omission of Mr. Disrae.i’s 
Government to let it meet. Why, when the friends of the 
Irish Church were in power, and when a new Parliament was 
summoned, and the Convocations of the English Provinces duly 
called together, was the opportunity not taken to give the 
desired powers to the Irish Convocation? The only answer is, 
that the fatal objection which is felt now was felt then. This 
objection is, that the Irish Convocation is a complete novelty, 
and that the State would now take a distinct step in creating 
it, which is entirely inconsistent with the attitude of the State 
towards the Church involved in disestablishment. The Irish 
Convocation would not have been a recognised body of 
churchmen meeting at the ordinary time, in the ordinary 
way, for the discussion of what is clerically termed business. 
It would have been a new clerical body, swnmoned ad hoc, 
for the express purpose of resisting a Bill founded on 
Resolutions passed by the House of Commons. No State in 
the world would for a moment think of allowing anything of 
the sort. The same people who would mect in Convocation 
can of course meet at Dublin as a purely voluntary associa- 
tion, and may say and vote and resolve anything they please. 
But this was exactly what the Bishops, for reasons of which 
we recognise the weight, were especially anxious should not 
be done. They wanted the State to interfere on their be- 
half, to exercise that power which, of all its powers, most 
thoroughly assumes and realizes the theory of secular con- 
trol over an Established Church—the power of saying that a 
particular body of clergymen may meet together in such a 
way that their proceedings have a legal validity which 
is undoubted, although its extent and nature may be 
undiscoverable. The Bishops, in efiect, said to the State, 
“Establish us and our Church a great deal more strongly 
“than you have ever done as yet, and then we shall be 
“in a more comfortable position to discuss with you whether 
“we shall be disestablished.” If indeed Convocation could have 
been used for the very purposes of disestablishment, if it could 
have been made to furnish the Government with a body 
competent to organize the Irish Church as a voluntary com- 
munity, it would perhaps have been wise to overlook the 
anomaly and absurdity involved in calling it together at the 
present moment. But it is evident that it could do nothing 
of the sort. No English statesman would think for a moment 
of leaving the constitution of a church to a purely clerical body. 
Whatever may be the nucleus selected around which the future 
voluntary association is to cluster, it must necessarily contain a 
large lay element. To have called Convocation together, and 
then have add laymen to the members of Convocation, would 
have been merely a laborious and roundabout way of doing that 
which had better be done as simply and in as straightforward a 
manner as possible. And it would be wholly premature at 
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present for the Government to take any steps towards the 
creation of a body charged with the organization of the Irish 
Church as a voluntary association. When the nation is satis- 
fied with the interpretation of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment suggested by the Government, it will be quite time 
enough to decide how and by whom the details of the scheme 
are to be practically worked. Before this organizing body 
comes into existence, it will be necessary to settle what en- 
dowment shall be left to it to administer, and what are to be 
its relations to the Established Church of England. Convo- 
cation could not possibly help any one to settle either of these 
points ; whereas, by its discussions and by the air of intimate 
alliance with the State which it would assume, it might seri- 
ously embarrass their settlement. or 


The Bishops have now to consider whether, as they cannot 
get permission for Convocation to assemble, they will content 
themselves with forming a voluntary and unrecognised associa- 
tion to confer with and support them. They know their own 
business best, and can judge as no one in England can, 
whether they could get together such an association, so com- 
posed as to be in some degree manageable, and to carry with 
it weight and influence. But so far as any one here can 
pretend to have an opinion, we may venture to suggest that 
they would make a great mistake if they did anything of the sort. 
An association which only dealt in general remarks, which 
cried out against all spoliation, and went on speechifying 
and passing inoperative resolutions, would put the Bishops in 
a much worse position than that which they hold now. It is, 
on the other hand, quite impossible that an association presided 
over by the Irish Bishops should be able to make any practical 
suggestions of value at the present moment. Lord Russet. 
has kindly offered himself as a sacrifice for the general good, 
and has illustrated with what easy contempt the public passes 
by hasty, foolish little schemes from outsiders for giving so 
much of the Irish Church property in this way and so much in 
that. The Bishops had much better wait until they know 
what are the leading features in the scheme which the Govern- 
ment will propose. This measure will have at least the effect 
of bringing discussions about the Irish Church to definite 
issues, and will invest them with a practical character. We 
may calculate that all, or very nearly all, that can be said for 
or against the measure will have been said by the time the 
Bill passes the second reading in the Commons, and the 
degree of favour with which it is received by the nation at 
large will then have been ascertained. The Irish Bishops 
and their friends may then be prudent in making a move, 
and if they try to modify or to improve the Bill, while 
adopting its general principles, they may work with some 
prospect of success. There are many details which must 
be gone into before the Bill is finally settled, and as to 
which they have, perhaps, better information, and better 
means of arriving at a conclusion, than almost any other 
set of men. If they exhibit prudence and tact and modera- 
tion, it is impossible that the Bishops should not be able 
to control very largely the shape which the Church, under 
its new organization, will assume. They may, moreover, 
be encouraged to keep quiet for the present by observing 
that the contest on which they are about to enter begins 
under auspices very tolerably favourable to them. Their 
chief opponents are of course the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and although there is not the slightest sign that Eng- 
land is inclined to waver in entering on the path of 
justice, yet language has been held recently in some of the 
Romanist clerical circles which will certainly not tend to 
diminish whatever prejudices an ordinary Englishman may 
have against them. Nothing, perhaps, could conduce more 
to ensure the concession of very favourable terms to the 
holders of the endowments of the Established Church than 
that a cry should be raised by their rivals that they will not 
be content unless England strips the Protestant Church, when 
disestablished, of the last farthing. The priests are cer- 
tain not to be content, whatever is done, for it is their 
business not to be content; and the argument so often 
urged by the friends of the Church, that it is useless to try 
to stop the agitation of the priests by ruining the Protestant 
Church, would carry much weight as being supported by all the 
ficts we know of, if only it were not quite irrelevant. But 
although the Irish Church will be disestablished and disen- 
dowed, not to stop the agitation of the priests, but from a 
simple desire to do justice, yet the temper in which the 
Church is dealt with may in some measure depend on the 
course taken by the friends and enemies of the Establishment. 
The priesis have gone some way to do themselves and their 
supposed interests harm by beginning to talk big and use 
Violent language about what must and what must not be done. 


| international law. 


The Irish Bishops will do well, we should think, to avoid fall- 
ing into the same error, and to remain in the silence and 
reserve that gives no offence, until they can do or say some- 
thing likely to be effective. y 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


se resignation of the Greek Cabinet seemed for the first 
time to afford a definite indication of the policy which 
was to be adopted; but it now appears that the Kina has 
been unable to form a new Government, except on the under- 
standing that the advice of the Great Powers should be 
rejected. Notwithstanding the calculated arrogance of Greek 
diplomacy since the beginning of the quarrel, it is still difficult 
to believe that the Government will venture on war. Without 
troops, without money or credit, in the presence of a for- 
midable army on the frontier, the Kine and his advisers can 
scarcely believe that it is their interest to provoke an unequal 
struggle. A less cogent argument against resistance might be 
deduced from the consciousness that from first to last Greece 
has been wholly in the wrong. It will probably be found that 
ostentatious reluctance to withdraw from a hopeless struggle 
has been assumed, partly to gratify national vanity, and prin- 
cipally for the purpose of imposing on the imagination of 
foreigners. Ingenious diplomacy delights to create or magnify 
the mysterious resources on which it professes to rely. As 
long as Greece seems to be only restrained by external force 
from springing at the throat of Turkey, credulous politicians 
will believe that some promise of aid, from Russia or from 
malcontent subjects of the Porte, supports a confidence which 
obviously rests on no visible foundation. 

The extraordinarily mild language which revealed the in- 
ternal differences of opinion in the Conference has enabled 
the Greek Government to affect a reserve and hesitation which 
were probably not seriously entertained. It cannot be doubted 
that Russia has long since announced that the moment is not 
propitious for a war of aggression; and it is improbable that 
the Greek Government should at any time have thought of 
undertaking a single-handed contest with Turkey. The elabo- 
rate deference of the Plenipotentiaries, and the delay which 
elapsed before the recommendations of the Conference were 
formally communicated to the Greek Government, have given 
an opportunity for the exercise of diplomatic skill. For two 
or three weeks all Europe has been kept in suspense while 
a petty State deliberated whether, in obedience to the 
counsels of the Great Powers, it should decline a hope- 
less struggle. In finally assenting to the moderate terms 
devised by the Paris Conference, any Greek Ministry 
which may be in office will have the air of conferring 
a favour. Few politicians will pause to reflect that the ac- 
ceptance of the Protocol is an admission of wilful breaches of 
Powerful wrongdoers have often dis- 
played an ostentatious condescension when they have been 
forced to withdraw from some untenable position; but the 
strength of the Greeks consists mainly in their immunity 
from the extreme consequences of war. They know 
that at the worst they will be protected against any loss 
of territory, while their enemy is at all points exception- 
ally vulnerable. During the recent crisis they believed, 
with some reason, that they were able to involve half 
Europe in a war for which no Power was fully prepared; and, 
on the whole, they have added to the importance of their 
country by causing the commotion which has not even yet 
subsided. On the other hand, the Porte may perhaps hereafter 
be treated with more respect, in consequence of its original 
determination to rely on its own resources, and of the modera- 
tion which it has subsequently displayed. It has been often 
and truly remarked, that the diplomatic ability of Turkish 
statesmen is altogether disproportioned to their administrative 
capacity. The advisers of the SutTan are perhaps more in 
earnest when they deal with great questions of war and peace 
than in the still more important task of removing internal abuses. 
The ablest Western Cabinet need not have been ashamed of 
the adroitness and foresight which have been displayed by the 
Porte during the whole of the Cretan insurrection. During 
that time the policy of France and of Austria has oscil- 
lated more than once between opposite extremes, and Russia 
has steadily watched for the opportunity of forming some 
aggressive alliance; but the Turkish Ministers rightly calcu- 
lated that the Governments which had adopted no definite 
systems would ultimately imitate the unswerving neutrality of 
England, and every proposal of intervention in the internal 
affairs of Crete has been consistently rejected. The hostile 
proceedings of the Greek Government were endured until it 
was impossible to doubt the justice of retaliation, and even 
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when war became apparently imminent, time was afforded for 
neutral Powers to interpose their good offices. The Turkish 
Plenipotentiary at Paris made the adhesion of his Government 
to the Protocol contingent on the submission of Greece; and 
even at the present moment, if the negotiations should break 
down, the Porte is at liberty to make use of its undisputed 
superiority of force. 


While both the disputants may claim to have secured some 
advantages in the controversy, the mediators have perhaps 
suffered a certain loss of dignity. There was a time when 
five Great Powers, dispensing for the most part with the for- 
mality of a Congress, settled without appeal any difficulty 
which might arise among the weaker States. If there had 
been a common purpose, the Paris Conference would probably 
have dictated peace in not less peremptory terms; but in 
political, as in ecclesiastical assemblages, vague and elastic 
formulas must be used when it becomes necessary to cover 
irreconcileable dissensions. It is possible that Prussia and 
Austria might have concurred with France and England in a 
vigorous censure of Greek turbulence, and in a demand for 
the discontinuance of hostile menaces; but if the Russian 
Ambassador had refused to sign the Protocol it was certain 
that Greece would be contumacious. It was therefore thought 
expedient to confine the decision of the Conference to com- 
monplaces, not even seasoned with menaces or warnings. 
As the document has produced the desired result, it is 
perhaps hypercritical to complain of its form. Some inge- 
nious theorists have discovered a more far-fetched apology for 
the tame language used by the Conference, in the know- 
ledge of the Plenipotentiaries that the Greeks had no intention 
or desire of fighting. The determination of bystanders not to 
interfere in a quarrel has cooled the zeal of many an cager 
combatant; and it is possible that the Greek Government may 
have understood the Protocol as a hint that it would, in case 
of refusal, be allowed to indulge its warlike propensities 
without restraint. T’o the Turks, who had ships and troops 
ready, while they said little of their purposes, it would have 
been useless to address any similar intimation. The task of 
pacification has been greatly facilitated by the suppression of 
the insurrection in Crete, which was in some degree due to 
the resolute policy of Turkey. The rupture of diplomatic 
relations rendered it possible to confine the Greek blockade- 
runners to the port of Syra, and the Turkish commanders in 
the island, relieved from the danger of fresh invasions, were 
enabled to concentrate their forces against the volunteers and 
insurgents. Now that there is no longer a rebellion to sup- 
port, it would be absurd to go to war in support of the theory 
that national sympathies supersede public law. The abortive 
insurrection, which from the first was deprecated by the 
ablest Greck statesmen, has greatly diminished the probability 
of the future annexation of Crete to the Hellenic kingdom. 
The Mahometan Greeks are now relatively more numerous 
than at the beginning of the war, and the hopes of the dis- 
affected Christians are proportionally depressed. The Turks 
have found by experience that their most formidable enemies 
are more ready to threaten than to strike; and all parties have 
ascertained that the union of Crete to the kingdom of Greece 
is not regarded in Europe as an object sufliciently desirable 
to justify a war. 

It is generally agreed that it would have been better, when 
the independence of Greece was first recognised, to have as- 
signed to the new kingdom a larger territory; yet it is sur- 
prising that some intelligent politicians should hold that the 
Grecks have a right at any time to correct the supposed over- 
sight by unprovoked attacks on Turkey. If, indeed, they 
were able to accomplish their object by their own strength, 
foreign sympathizers might well extend to their irregular pro- 
ceedings the tolerance which was in a similar case accorded to 
GariwaLp1; but as long as the Turks have both legal rights 
and ample means of defending them against Greek assailants, 
it is not to be endured that enterprises should be undertaken 
which could only be successful if they formed the occasion of 
a general war. The Grecks, who among other accomplish- 
ments possess the art of writing in foreign newspapers, not 
unnaturally use their literary opportunities for the purpose 
of proving and illustrating their national superiority to their 
enemies. As they justly boast, they make fortunes in trade; 
they attend with praiseworthy solicitude to popular education; 
and in all respects they furnish a contrast to the characteristic 
immobility of the Turks. They are also, probably, adepts in 
the science of logic, but they have not succeeded in showing 
that their intellectual superiority entitles them to protection 
against the consequences of lawless attacks on their neighbours. 
Neither law nor morality allows a good man, on the strength 
of his virtues, to rob and murder a bad man; and the pre- 


tension of scholars to seize the property of dunces is still more 
indefensible. The aggressive patriotism which inspires Greek 
residents in Western Europe is not universally cherished at 
home. Many of the ablest public servants of the Porte, of 
Greek race and religion, prefer, for the present at least, the 
government of the Sutran to the corruption and anarchy of 
Athens. If the obstinacy of the Greek Government after all 
forces on a war, the sympathy of England will not be with the 
aggressors. 


THE ELECTION PETITIONS. 


4 ig decision at Bradford is one of the most important that 
have yet been given, for Mr. Baron Martin in an elaborate 
judgment attempted to lay down the general doctrines of law 
with regard to bribery and treating. This will be of the 
utmost service to future candidates, for the most honest man 
may find his election upset by the rashness or even the mis- 
takes of his agents; and if ic can but be understood what 
may, and what may not, be done, candidates who mean to 
play a fair game will be able to say exactly what their agents 
may and what they may not do. For the future a much 
greater control will be exercised over the operations of agents 
than heretofore, and candidates will have to make it one of 
their chief tasks to know as nearly as possible what their 
agents are doing. With regard to bribery the law is tolerably 
clear, or at least it seems moderately intelligible, which is 
saying a good deal for any piece of law embodied in a modern 
Act of Parliament. If the candidate, or any of his agents, 
with or without his knowledge, gives money to any elector in 
order to obtain a vote, the candidate is ipso facto from that 
moment disqualified, and cannot possibly be elected. If, after 
he has been elected, he or any of his agents give money to 
reward a person for having voted for him, and this payment is 
made corruptly—that is, with an evil intent—his election will, 
on proof of the fact, be set aside. This is the law as laid down 
by Mr. Baron Martiy, and it practically comes to this, that a 
candidate will lose his seat if he or his agents either give a 
voter money beforehand to induce him to vote, or afterwards 
give him money corruptly to reward him for having voted. 
But in what cases money could be given after an election to 
reward a voter, without its being given corruptly, is not quite 
clear, although nothing can seem clearer than the language 
used by the Judge. Le said that, in all cases of money given 
after the election, the other side must prove an evil intention 
on the part of the giver of the money. But supposing a 
candidate, afier having been elected, sent for a hundred of his 
supporters and gave them five pounds apiece, and there was 
no evidence to show that any of these men knew beforehand 
that the bonus was coming to them, or that the candidate gave 
it in order to make his seat safe on a subsequent occasion, 
would the act be perfectly legal, or would the Judge be at 
liberty to infer an evil intent from the character of the act? 
Mr. Baron Martin certainly said that the evil intent must be 
proved, not inferred ; but until the case has actually arisen and 
received a judicial interpretation, it seems hazardous to as- 
sume that evil intentions can never be inferred from the mere 
fact that large sums of money are paid after an election 
to poor voters. But extreme cases are not likely to occur, 
and it is perhaps more useful to inquire what would happen 
in probable cases. If an employer of labourers who was 
the agent of a candidate told his men beforehand that they 
might vote as they pleased, but that he intended to raise 
the wages of all who voted for his friend, he would indis- 
putably invalidate the election. But if, after the election 
was over, he called his men together and said that he had 
not interfered sooner because he wished them to exercise 
an independent judgment, but that now he wished to 
befriend the supporters of his friend, and would give a 
shilling a week more to all those who had voted on his 
side, would that be legal? We think that, according to the 
doctrine laid down at Bradford, it certainly would be legal, 
and yet such a proceeding would do as much as anything could 
do to demoralize a constituency. But the law cannot pursue 
a man’s conduct into all its ramifications, and it is diflicult 
to see how anything like evil intent can be proved by an 
employer raising the wages of those workmen whom he prefers. 
And, if he may raise wages for political reasons, he may reduce 
them. He may tell his hands that those who have voted the right 
way shall have a shilling a week more, and those who have 
voted the wrong way shall have a shilling a week less, At 
the next election this would produce its natural fruit. He 
would tell his men that he was going to vote for Situ, while 
they were at perfect liberty to vote for Switn or Jones as they 
pleased. But the men would know, from past experience, 
that it would make the difference of two shillings a week to 
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them according as they voted in one way or the other, and 
they would thus feel themselves practically under a pressure 
to vote for Sata which it would need much courage to 


resist. 


If the employers who so acted were never in any sense 
agents of any candidate, but merely distributed wages as they 
pleased in order to promote the success of the political party 
to which they belonged, no election could be affected. Em- 
ployers, however, naturally lean, not to bribery, but to intimi- 
dation. They wish to attain their object as cheaply as 

ible, and it seems simpler, and promises to cost less, to let 
it be known that, if their men vote the wrong way, they will 
be dismissed, or will have their wages reduced. ‘The end is 
thus attained by the operation of fear, without any induce- 
ment by way of reward being added. Intimidation is the 
weapon that comes handiest to manufacturers who are hot 
political partisans. That intimidation has been largely prac- 
ticed in many boroughs at the recent elections is a matter 
of common notoriety ; and there can be no doubt that it was 
practised at Westbury. It is premature at present to com- 
ment on the Westbury case, for the decision has not yet 
been given. But the evidence adduced on behalf of the 
sitting member is quite sufficient to show that large num- 
bers of men have been turned out of their employment 
because they did not vote as their master wished. So much 
has this been the case that an association has been formed, as 
it is alleged, to protect them from beggary until they can get 
work elsewhere. Whether the threat of dismissal made by 
an agent of a candidate will invalidate the election of that 
candidate, supposing the agency is proved, is the point to 
be decided at Westbury; and we will not anticipate 
the decision. But it is evident that exactly the same 
threats might have been made by persons who took care 
not to become agents, and that the manufacturers, whether 
agents or not, might have waited till after the election, and 
have then proceeded to punish those who voted the wrong 
way. If this precedent was established, the election could not 
be invalidated, nor could any future election be invalidated 
provided the employers, if agents, took care not to say any- 
thing of what they were going to do, but left it to be inferred 
from past experience. Practically, it would come to this, 
that manufacturers who were fierce political partisans could 
determine election after election by bribery or intimidation, 
or both, without the law being in any way able to 
touch them or to deprive them of their political success, 
This is a great evil, and it is to meet this evil that 
the cry for the Ballot has arisen so strongly in the last 
few months. Formerly the Ballot was demanded as a protec- 
tion for tenants against landlords. But it is not on behalf 
of tenants that it is now asked nearly so much as on behalf 
of artisans against manufacturers. The manufacturer can 
act much more rapidly and decisively against his workmen 
than an owner of land can against his tenants. Nor is it 
at all true that those dismissed by one manufacturer who is a 
Conservative will be employed by another who is a Liberal. 
In many small boroughs there are two or three large factories 
belonging to members of the same family, and the rest are ona 
much smaller scale, and cannot take on extra hands at a 
moment’snotice. The owners even of large factories may not be 
able to take on new hands, and so many manufactures require 
special training that a discharged hand who just knows one 
little piece of manufacturing knowledge may very probably 
see no hope of employment if he migrates, He is in a worse 
Position than that of a tenant who, when the term of his 
tenancy is over, is driven out of his holding for acting con- 
trary to the wishes of his landlord. The working-classes 
feel this, and they feel it bitterly. - We have put political 
power in their hands, and,,if they choose to use it, they 
will have their own way. They have been stung by the 
tyranny exercised over them in some boroughs at the late 
election. They think that the Ballot is the only safeguard 


they have against constant political oppression for the future. |: 


It is no use shutting our cyes to the facts of current poli- 
tical history. Manufacturers have a power of determin- 


ing elections which is quite enough to prevent the free }, 


suffrage of artisans, and some.of them have shown at the 
last elections that they will use this power unsparingly. The 
suffrage has been given to men who, without the Ballot, are 
at the mercy of masters who will show them no mercy. It 
1s perfectly certain that, if this intimidation goes on, the Ballot 
will be forced on Parliament, and, bad as the remedy is, the 

is worse. The arguments against the Ballot appear to us 
to preponderate over those for it, and the greatest of the argu- 
ments against it is that, by appealing to the better instincts and 
Principles of men, we may bring about a healthier state of 


things, whereas by secret voting we can only frustrate their evil 
intentions; and the last elections showed that, among the 
great owners of land there has generally sprung up a sense of 
political honour, and they put less pressure on their tenants 
than they ever did before. It is quite conceivable that in a 
few years a landlord who coerced his tenants might injure 
himself in the social opinion of his equals and neighbours, and 
it would be far better that political liberty should be brought 
about in this way than by the rude contrivance of the Ballot. 
In the same way it would be much better that manufacturers 
should be shamed out of turning men who vote the wrong 
way into the streets, than that the men should be protected by 
the Ballot; but unless the manufacturers are wise in time the 
Ballot will certainly be demanded as the inevitable supplement 
of the new Reform Bill. .-: 

Mr. Baron Martin laid down the law with regard to 
treating as well as to bribery ; and it is practically much more 
important to know what treating is than to know what bribery 
is, for it is easy to understand that money must on no account 
and under no pretence be given to a voter, but itis not so 
to understand when a candidate may pay for the beer 
by other people. The law is that a candidate may pay for 
refreshments consumed by his supporters to an amount 
reasonable according to their station, and to the occasions on 
which they exert themselves, provided that he does not ‘do 
this with any evil intention, or with a view to being elected. 
We do not see that there could be any evil intention 
which would not be contained in a design to be elected, 
and so, although the Judge used the expressions as if 
they might mean different things, it may perhaps be assumed 
that they have the same meaning. If, therefore, a candidate 
gives refreshments to his supporters, who he knows are sure to 
support him whether he gives them refreshments or not, he is 
quite safe. He may pay the bills of his Committee for such 
refreshments as they can properly consume while engaged in 
their work. ‘This was the precise point decided in Mr. 
Forster’s case. It is not giving refreshments that will unseat 
a candidate, but giving refreshments in order to be elected. 
Mr. Rurtey lost his seat because he had given refreshments to 
any one who liked to partake of them. He had kept open a 
vast number of public-houses. He had spent more than seven 
thousand pounds in doing so. It was impossible, as the Judge 
thought, that this vast sum should have been spent merely to 
provide certain supporters with moderate refreshment. It 
is not necessary in such a case to prove that refreshments were 
given to any particular person to induce him to vote, but 
the general evil intention—the wish to be elected by offering 
refreshments lavishly and indiscriminately—is inferred from 
the acts of opening many public-houses and spending much 
money. Mr. Baron Martin, however, went further. He held 
that if an agent of a candidate invites a wavering voter to 
come to a public-house, and then stands a moderate amount 
of beer, just to wet the discussion, but not to make 
the waverer decide in his favour by the inducement 
of the beer, then he has had no evil intention, and 
has not violated the law. Further, he invented a test 
eminently favourable to those accused of treating. An 
agent « treats corruptly exposes himself to a penalty of 
sol. Mr. Baron Martin said that, in order to decide whether 
an alleged case of treating was such as to invalidate the 
election, he should ask himself whether the evidence ad- 
duced would make him return a verdict of guilty, suppos- 
ing he were sitting on the jury and the agent were indicted. 
Certainly the Judges have done nothing to encourage 
petitions, unless brought forward on very strong grounds. 
As was said both at Lichfield and at Warrington, the Judge 
will treat the return as a serious thing not to be put aside 
lightly, and hitherto more petitions have failed than have 
succeeded, and many, it may be surmised, will be withdrawn 
now that it is more clearly understood what must be estab- 
lished in order to make success probable. 


_ AMERICA. 

_— great and increasing prosperity of the United States 

proves that a country possessing unlimited land and an 
industrious population can afford to dispense with legislative 
wisdom and with administrative honesty. The addition of 
five millions to the number of inhabitants since the census of 
1860 far more than compensates for the losses caused by a 
mischievous tariff, and by a perverse depreciation of the 
national credit. The Empire of Brazil is as large as the 
United States, and probably it contains even greater material 
resources; but it is inhabited by inferior or degenerate races, 
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and the climate is not for the most part tempting to European 
immigrants. ‘The great Republic of the North, like a wealthy 
spendthrift, presumes on its advantages with comparative 
impunity. No small State could afford to be ruled by the 
politicians who are thought good enough for Congress. 
Americans generally express in private a sincere contempt for 
the House of Representatives, and for some of the most 
prominent members of the Senate; and they never seem to 
understand that a great community can be any way compro- 
inised by the character of its chosen rulers. In a speech lately 
ilelivered in the House, Mr. BurLer recommended the perma- 
nent adoption of an irredeemable paper currency, on the ground 
ihat coins had first been invented and stamped by despots 
some thousands of years ago. On another occasion Mr. Banks 
proposed the establishment of an American Protectorate in 
tlayti and San Domingo, although there was no allegation 
that any party in either the French or the Spanish section of 
the island desired foreign interference. Mr. BuTLEr moved as 
an amendment that the Presipenr should be authorized to 
extend the Protectorate to any or all of the West India Islands, 
on the demand of the Government or of the people. As it 
was scarcely likely that the European Powers which hold 
possessions In the West Indies would apply for American pro- 
tection, the amendment practically contained a promise of aid 
to possible rebels, and more especially to the actual insurgents 
in Cuba. The French Convention in 1793 was to a certain 
extent consistent in offering assistance to any nation which 
might desire to liberate itself from its existing Government, but 
Mr. But_er simply offers, in a time of profound peace, to annex 
the territories of friendly neighbours on the first occasion. 
Another representative moved a further amendment, which 
was intended to include the Sandwich Islands; and finally, a 
Fenian member from New York demanded that Ireland should 
share in the benefit of the Protectorate. As the House finally 
shelved the motion and the amendments, it may be said that 
the folly and insolence of the speakers were harmless; yet it 
must be remembered that the chicf offenders are leading 
members of the dominant party, and that in a long debate no 
opponent rose to rebuke them. Mr. Banks is Chairman of 
the Forcign Affairs Committee of the House; Mr. Butter 
was the principal manager of the impeachment, and he has 
since been returned to the next Congress by a large majority 
for an electoral district in Massachusetts. When brawling 
and dishonest demagogues are allowed to occupy high places, 
the discredit attaching to their language and conduct is not 
confined to themselves. The habitual indifierence of the 
people of the United States to personal qualification was oddly 
illustrated during the war by the appointment both of Mr. 
Borer and of Mr. Banks to high military commands. The 
scandalous incompetence exhibited by both has apparently not 
in any way aflected the popularity of either politician. 


Notwithstanding the statistics andthe reasoning of Mr. WELLs, 
both Houses have been busily employed in imposing prohibi- 
tive duties on imports. It happens that certain copper-mines 
in Michigan are not at present prospering; and to relicve the 
shareholders, who have probably not failed to purchase sup- 
port at Washington, Congress has raised the duty on copper 
by 300 per cent. The only opponents of the measure in the 
Upper House were some Senators from New England, who 
were justly taunted with inconsistency in refusing to Western 
mines the protection which is enjoyed by Eastern factories. 
Mr. Sumner at last endeavoured to tack on the Bill a clause 
for the further protection of some New England fabrics; but 
ultimately the copper miners obtained an unmixed triumph. 
One of the speakers in the debate stated that American ships 
are forced to sail to some foreign port before they are sheathed 
with copper ; but the manufacturers of New England and Penn- 
sylvania have a strong interest in bribing the Western States to 
support protection. As Mr. WELLs justly argued, the products 
of one kind of manufacture are the raw matcrials of another; so 
that the existing tariff frequently operates as a special burden 
on domestic industry. It would perhaps not have been 
prudent to dwell on the injustice to the consumer who is forced 
to pay a heavy tribute to his producing neighbour. The in- 
terests of the community at large are never considered where the 
rudiments of political economy are unknown. It is almost a 
subject for regret that America is not in need of foreign wheat; 
for the threatened importation of a single cargo of grain 
would inevitably be followed by a protective corn law which 
would reproduce the obsolete policy of England. There is 
already a heavy duty on foreign wool; but, according to one 
of the speakers in the Senate, the wool-producers have not 
received a corresponding benefit. In dealing with this article, 
Mr. WELLS, according to his customary rule, abstained from 


urging on Congress the hardship imposed on the not incon- 


siderable class which requires coats and trousers; but he ven- 
tured to suggest that there were more tailors and slop-makers 
than sheep-iarmers, and that the protective duty on wool 
counteracted the protective duty on clothes. The administra- 
tion of milk instead of strong meat to babes in economic 
science isa proof of Mr. WrLLs’s sagacity. His report may 
perhaps gradually effect some modification in public opinion; 
but as long as the producers watch with their usual vigilance 
over the lobbies, there will be no change in the legislation of 
Congress. At some remote period the Western farmers will 
probably discover that they receive scarcely any portion of the 
subsidy which their representatives extract from the American 
consumer for the relief of all who produce what might be 
better produced elsewhere. In the meantime the evil is miti- 
gated by the wide extent of territory which is uninterrupted 
by any Customs frontier. The annexation of Cuba, if sooner 
or later it is accomplished, will practically repeal the resolu- 
tion which gives a monopoly to the copper of Lake Superior. 
The copper ore of Cuba is better and cheaper; and if the 
island were once made a part of the Union its products could 
be no longer excluded. The desire for aggrandisement would, 
if the question arose, prevail over the love of protection, espe- 
cially as some Northern patriots would rejoice to inflict an 
additional blow on the sugar-planters of Louisiana. 

The indefinite extension of the territory of the Union would 
mitigate the evils of a bad tariff, but it would dilute and adul- 
terate the character of the American people. It is doubtful 
whether the Constitution will survive the infusion of three or 
four millions of negroes into the ruling ody ; and Cuba would 
add another unmanageable mass of Spanish Creoles and of 
liberated slaves. There are uncertain rumours of negotiations 
with Mexico for a cession of territory in discharge of unsettled 
claims. If such a cession involved a transfer of allegiance by 
any large number of Mexicans, the transaction would not be 
ultimately beneficial to the United States. The American 
people, happily for themselves, have been scarcely sensible that 
they were governed; and the Federal authority was more im- 
perceptible than the power of the State. Their indifference to 
the character and competence of statesmen and Legislatures is 
partially explained by the insignificance of the functions of 
the Government; and the same excuse may be offered for the 
reckless admission of incapable negrocs to the enjoyment of 
the suffrage. Nevertheless it will be impossible to convert 
Cubans or Mexicans into Republicans capable of administer- 
ing their own affairs with regularity and vigour. If the 
Bankses and Butiers succeeded in appropriating the West 
Indian islands, including Hayti, the Government would have 
to choose between the admission of a semi-barbarous popula- 
tion to equality and the institution of some form of colonial 
administration which would be incompatible with the spirit 
of the Constitution. The Union has extended itself from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by the voluntary movement of 
a population which, notwithstanding a large admixture of 
immigrants from Northern Europe, was sufficiently homo- 
gencous. If countries inhabited by inferior races are to be 
annexed, the system which has been found successful must 
be largely modified. The history of South America during 
the last half-century sufficiently proves that the most sym- 
metrical Constitutions fail to confer freedom and order on 
turbulent and half-civilized communities. There can be little 
doubt that American statesmen are aware of the danger and 
inconvenience which might be caused by the indulgence of 
ainbitious designs; but the debate in the House of Repvesen- 
tatives shows that politicians think it worth while to affect 
sympathy with the unscrupulous projects which are known 
under the cant name of “ manifest destiny.” The enormous 
amount of empty talk which is customary in the United States 
sometimes misleads foreigners who still cherish an old- 
fashioned prejudice in favour of decent reserve. 


THE WAR-OFFICE IMBROGLIO. 


N°? outward sign has yet been given of Mr. CarpwEL1’s 
progress in the reorganization of the department which 
has been handed over to him in a state of almost hopeless 
confusion. If the interval—already considerable—that has 
elapsed since the change of Government has bcen spent by 
the War Minister in mastering the difficulties of his posicion, 
and preparing the way for a reconstitution of his office on a 
more rational basis than has ever yet been laid down, the 
time may not have been thrown away, however small the 
immediate fruits may be. Whether this is or is not the case 
remains a profound mystery, notwithstanding the jubilant 
announcements invented some time since by the military 


organs, that the generals had triumphed, and that all the 
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finance of the army, including the preparation of the 
Estimates, was henceforth to be entrusted to the same 
military hands by which the supplies are distributed 
and the money spent. There is no reason to suspect that 
Mr. CarpWELt has done anything so mad as this; but, on 
the other hand, no indication has yet been vouchsafed 
to the public of any definite step for the restoration of the 
financial control exercised over the army by civilian and 
Parliamentary officials for more than a century, until it was 
undermined by the military manceuvres which culminated in 
the appointment of Sir Henry Srorxs. Our military contem- 
poraries have been very angry with us, and with other journals 
who have adopted our phrase, for designating this long- 
continued movement by the title of the Morse Guards Plot; 
but, until Mr. CarpweLt recognises the fact that such a 
plot is always in existence for the purpose of supplanting 
civilian by military control, he will not have gone far 
towards the solution of the problem he has taken in 
hand. The exultation with which the premature announce- 
ment was made that Sir Henry Srorxs had got hold of 
the Estimates was only one of many plain intimations that 
the leading idea of all the recent modifications was the exalta- 
tion of the military element into supreme authority over the 
civilian departments that had previously controlled it. There 
are very many soldiers, aud one civilian, who think this a de- 
sirable consummation to aim at; but while Lord Excuo and 
his army friends loudly proclaim the imminent success of a 
revolution which shall transfer army government and army 
finance into the uncontro]led hands of general ollicers, it is a 
little puzzling to be told by other friends of the movement 
that it is a mere delusion to suppose that any such project 
has ever been hatched. In truth the plot is nothing new. 
It is casy to trace the course of its sappers incessantly 
working and mining for years and years, and the only 
peculiarity of the present moment is that the energy of 
the attack has been redoubled in consequence of the ad- 
vance which it has made while the defence of constitutional 
authority was left in the feeble hands of Mr. CarpwELt’s 
predecessor. And not only is it nothing new, but it is 
nothing surprising. So long as the dual government sub- 
sists, so long will the Horse Guards Plot be an inevitable 
element in our system of army administration. Until 
civilian control is either made supreme over military govern- 
ment, or trampled under foot by it, there must be a perpetual 
struggle for mastery, open or disguised, between the two com- 
peting rivals for administrative power. Soldiers as naturally 
wish for one termination of the contest as thoughtful politicians 
do for the other, and we are not sure that even the triumph 
of the wrong side would not be preferable to the disorganiza- 
tion that results from the subterrancan tactics by which the 
nominal supremacy of the Parliamentary Minister is continu- 
ally being undermined. 


In the near relations which exist between the executive 
head of the Army and the Throne it has been supposed that 
any reformer would find a grave source of embarrassment ; 
but this is an entire delusion. No appeal would be needed 
to the sound constitutional principles which have always 
governed the conduct of Her Masesry, for no one who ever 
held. the command in chief has acknowledged more frankly 
than the Duke of Camprinae, that the War Ministcr ought to 
be supreme, and that the proper function of the Commander- 
in-Chief is to act as his principal adviser in military 
matters. The Horse Guards plottcrs are much more zeal- 
ous for soldier-supremacy than the Head of the Horse 
Guards has ever shown himself to be. That the time 
has come for the reorganization of the War Department 
with an unflinching regard to sound principles of administra- 
tion and to nothing else, we are profoundly convinced ; and if 
Mr. CarpwELt appreciates the importance of the crisis, it is 
no wondcr that he should pause to mature his plans before 
committing himself to definite action. If, on the other hand, 
he shrinks from the plain duty before him, and limits his aspi- 
rations to that heaven of feeble Ministers—a plausible compro- 
mise sufficient to last his time—he may well hesitate before 
choosing between conilicting schemes which dificr only in 
being more or less ephemeral and inefficient. Still there are 
modes and degrees of temporizing, and a Minister who is con- 
tent with merely staving olf the day of decisive action may, by 
one course, transmit the difliculty to his successors not much 
more formidable than he found it himself, while by another 

¢ may so ageravate the confusion as to leave it almost reme- 
diless, except by a reform little short of revolution. 

If Mr. CarpwELt reflects on what has been done since the 
days when we had an eflicient army-ruler on the permanent 
staff in Sir Bensamy Hawes, he will see that these are no 
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fanciful apprehensions, and that if he does not sct himself 
resolutely to unweave the web that has been so covertly woven 
by military hands since the commencement of the Crimean 
war, he will, however reluctantly, find himself a passive in- 
strument of the party whose object, sometimes disclaimed and 
sometimes avowed, is to create such a self-governing army 
as has never existed in this country since the days when 
Kings were generals, and Army Ministers their unquestioning 
servants, 

The most superficial glance at the present and past organi- 
zation of the War Office affords conclusive evidence of the 
great change that is in progress. What did Mr. CarpweLu 
find when he first entered his new office? He met first a 
general officer enjoying the dignity of Under-Sceretary of State, 
who had been selected originally to advise on military techni- 
calities, and to perform some of those duties towards the 
Minister which the Commander-in-Chief would discharge if, 
instead of being established in anomalous independence, he 
were made the first executive officer under the Secretary of 
State. On inquiring for the next biggest official, Mr. Carp- 
WELL would find pointed out to him another general officer 
with newer trappings, but with nominally equal, and perhaps 
really superior power, who goes by the name of Controller-in- 
Chief’; and he would learn that this distinguished officer, with 
the aid of a third general, takes under his charge the supply 
of all the requirements of the army, and aspires to the command 
of the auditors who are supposed to check his expenditure, and 
to the management of the finance and the preparation of the 
Estimates, which have never before been committed to any but 
civilian hands. Having received the homage of these great 
subordinates, Mr. CanpwWELL would next be invited to look 
upon a civilian of lower rank, still nominally enjoying the 
title of Assistant Under-Secretary, whose shadowy functions 
it would be impossible to describe, if it were really true that 
the Controller had absorbed all the offices he thirsted fer. An 
interesting relic of an obsolete régime, when Parliament really 
asscrted its authority over army finance, this powerless officer 
would stand as the modern equivalent of the once omnipotent 
Bengauin Hawes, and of the earlier series of Secretaries-at- 
War, in whose time not a shilling was allowed to be spent 
without the Parliamentary Minister knowing the reason why— 
and knowing it from the information, not of the soldiers who 
spent it, but of watchful civilians, whose duty it was to keep 
extravagance in check, and who did it by judicious organiza- 
tion, and not by merely cutting down troops and stores, leaving 
the void to be filled up at double expense in future years. 
These three officers are the authorities through whom the 
Minister has now to work. 

Now, look at the picture of an carlier time, immediately 
after the consolidation, as it was called, which was attempted 
at the time of the Crimean war. The Minister for War of 
that day found his office ruled, not by two generals com- 
peting jor the first place, but by one permanent officer, who 
swayed the whole machine. ‘This was the Deputy-Secre- 
tary-at-War—a civilian trained in the House of Commons to 
constitutional principles. Perhaps some “ HirrcrnyLax” may 
add, with a sneer, that he was a metropolitan member and an 
ex-soapboiler. The fact was'so, and it was also the fact that 
no permanent officer had ever governed the army with the 
authority, skill, and judgment displayed by Sir Bexsamin 
IIawes. In spite of the complication of the dual government, 
there was in his day no successful encroachment on the 
functions of the civilian chicf of army administration. 
The next officer was another civilian, the Assistant-Under- 
Secretary, who had the sole control of finance and of the 
[stimates, subject to the directions of the Deputy Secretary-at- 
War. ‘These were the two great oflices of the permanent 
staff, and of them the first has disappeared, and the second, 
deprived of the support of a civilian chief, seems to retain no 
function that is not coveted (and, if our army friends prophesy 
truly, already on the point of being appropriated) by the 
Military Controller. A third officer,of inferior grade, completed 
the higher staff. This was the soldier Secretary for Military 
Correspondence, a subordinate makeshift appointment devised 
to stop the gap occasioned by the severance between the Horse 
Guards and the War Office. This is the same office which 
has now developed into that of Under-Secretary, and which, 
together with the newly devised Controllership-in-Chief, 
absorbs all the powers that were once so vigorously wielded 
by Sir Bensamin Hawes. 

We cannot within our limits trace the successive steps by 
which the War Office has been thus transformed. Neither 
is it necessary to dwell on the means by which what is 
really a revolution in military administration has been brought 
about. The result speaks for itself. The two great civilian 
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offices that governed all are shrunk into one subordinate 
office of secondary rank and precarious authority ; the one 
insignificant military office is somehow or other dilated into 
first-class proportions, and yet another high military office is 
added in which all civilian functions are rapidly being merged. 
And let it be especially observed, that these results have not 
been attained by the mere personal substitution -f soldiers for 
civilians in any particuluwr posts. That would be temporary, 
and of small importance. But the civilian functions have 
been insidiously tacked on to the military offices, so as per- 
manently to exclude for the future all civilian interference. 
And this has been done very skilfully ; for care has been taken 
that each soldier-official to whom financial duties have been 
transferred should have so much specially professional work 
to do as to preserve his powers for all time as the exclusive 
property of a military clique. We do not complain of the 
appointment of military officials, but of the creation of 
offices marked as military offices, and yet entrusted with 
the supervision of financial, and therefore of civilian, work. 
And all this has happened without the House of Commons 
having the slightest voice in the matter. No fresh scheme 
of reorganization has been submitted to Parliament, but 
one Minister after another has half unconsciously made 
one change after another at the suggestion of his soldier 
advisers, and military influence has been the power that 
has silently and steadily worked the transformation. Can 
any one consider these things and doubt that we rightly 
spoke of the “ Horse Guards’ Plot”? And if it has been thus 
vigorous in the last ten years, it is not the less to be traced, 
though working under greater difficulties, in still earlier 
periods. The very unification of departments which took 
place at the beginning of the Crimean war was a secret 
triumph, both in what it left undone and in what it did, for 
those who were maneuvring for military predominance ; and 
it was so, first, because it did not unite the Horse Guards with 
the ordinary Parliamentary organization; and secondly, be- 
cause in bringing together the functions of the Secretary-at-War 
and those of the Secretary for the Colonies and War, it took 
all the financial powers which had till then been vested in a 
purely civilian ministry, and handed them over to a mixed 
department which, as the event has shown, was not, like its 
predecessor, proof against military sapping and mining. 

All these things have no doubt been duly pondered by Mr. 
CarpweLt. If he thinks that the military encroachments of 
the last ten years have improved the organization of his office, 
he will only have to do nothing, and he will soon drift with- 
out effort into the grand consummation of army self-govern- 
ment, and will find himself a helpless puppet in the hands of a 
staff of generals. If he takes a different view, and desires to 
restore the civilian control to the vigour which it displayed under 
Sir Bensamin Hawes, he has a rather arduous and tedious 
campaign to fight, and can only hope at last for the imperfect 
sort of success which always attends half-measures. If he 
has the courage to face the whole difficulty, to sweep away 
every anomaly, and reconstruct his office on the basis of Par- 
liamentary supremacy, he may reckon on one sharp struggle, 
followed by an increase in the efficiency and genuine economy 
of our army organization, for which his name will long be remem- 
bered among the best and boldest of our statesmen. But, un- 
fortunately,administrative genius is not common,and reforming 
courage is rare among men in high office, and we are still lett 
in doubt whether Mr. CarpweLt can rise to the height of the 
situation. 


FRANCE. 

T is quite natural that the French Government should wish 
the present Session to close without a debate upon its in- 
ternal policy. When a general election is impending, the 
speechesof the Opposition orators becomeof unusual importance. 
At other times they may be unpleasant to listen to, but when 
that little annoyance is over there is nothing more to fear. 
The division lists in the Corps Législatif might easily be made 
up beforehand. Just now, however, the opportunities of mischief 
are not «-:hausted quite so soon. Once in five years even a 
French deputy gets the chance of speaking to the country, and 
not merely to a packed and obedient Chamber. In May next 
every French elector will be thinking to whom he shall give 
his vote, and though in many cases the force of circumstances 
will decide the question for him, still the mere fact that he 
has a vote to give must tend to interest him in the proceedings 
of the Assembly in the reconstruction of which he will shortly 
bear an infinitesimal part. It follows, therefore, that if M. 
Tuters or M. JuLes Favre were to get possession of the tribune, 
they would he sure of a very much larger audience than they 


can commonly count on. In many parts of France the apathy 
or the contentment of the population is such that no amount. 
of indictments against the Government would make the least 
difference in the election. But that there is an increasing 
number of constituencies not thus happily cireumstanced is 
shown, not only by the isolated victories of Opposition candi- 
dates, but by the large minorities which they have gained 
even in districts where the Government has been successful. 
Under these circumstances, anything in the nature of a 
damaging exposure must, in common prudence, be avoided, 
and so far M. Rovuer’s anxiety that the demand for an 
interpellation on internal policy should be burked in the 
preliminary Committees needs no explanation. M. Prixsrp’s 
reign at the Ministry of the Interior was too fruitful in 
mischances to make the subject at all a safe one three 
months before the elections. Unfortunately, to follow a natural 
impulse is not always the wisest course. There are many occur- 
rences which it may be very important to prevent without 
its being for that reason safe to prevent them at all hazards. 
For once, M. Rovner seems to have forgotten this. A demand 


for an interpellation must be authorized by at least four out of 


the nine Committees of the Corps Législatif, and in this case the 
demand had only succeeded in three. But in two out of the six 
the votes had been equally divided. Those who had voted for 
the interpellation contended that a second vote should be taken, 
but in both cases the Presidents ruled that a tie was equiva- 
lent to a refusal. A motion was then made in the Chamber 
itself to remit the demand to the two Committees, in order 
that the vote might be repeated. This was hotly opposed by 
M. Rovner, and on a division the Government could only 
obtain a majority of 12, half of whom were Imperial 
chamberlains, in a house of 216. This amazing indiscretion 
on the part of the Minister of State has created the largest 
minority ever arrayed against the Government in the Corps 
Législatif. M. Rovner might have used what pressure he 
liked to secure the vote he wanted in committee, and no harm 
have come of it. But openly to show that he feared the result 
of a second trial was to entail on the Government he represented 
no inconsiderable part of the inconvenience he was so eager 
to avert. The significance of the division itself, indeed, has 
probably been overrated. People have argued that, if 102 
Deputies can show this amount of independence just before 
an election, what will they do when they are secure in their 
seats for a term of years? It would be nearer the truth to 
infer that it is the approach of an election which has induced 
them to assume this independent attitude. On these occa- 
sions a Deputy has not only a Government to please ; he must 
also think a little of his constituents. To stand well with the 
latter may often greatly improve his position with the former. 
A prudent Prefect will not be content with the return of the 
official candidate ; he will endeavour to get him returned by as 
large a majority as possible. Some small display of inde- 
pendence on the part of a Deputy now may secure a good 
many wavering or indifferent votes which would otherwise 
have been given to the Opposition, or not given at all. On this 
ground it may easily be the part of true prudence to take the 
electors as well as the Government into account in determin- 
ing how to act during this short final Session; and the man 
who is found voting against M. Rovner in January may have 
returned to his normal obedience by June. His constituents 
will then be safely at his back, while front of him will again 
be a paternal Government with its accustomed supply of prizes. 
for good children. 

The essence, therefore, of M. Rovurr’s mistake was not 
that he ventured upon a vote which proved to be so very 
close, but that he allowed himself to provoke either the debate 
or the division. Itis this which has enabled the Opposition to 
charge the Executive with shrinking from the legitimate dis- 
cussion of its own acts. He should, have left the Corps 
Législatif to decide the question for itself, and aimed at 
preserving an ostentatious indifference as to which way the 
decision went. If this exhibition of equanimity was beyond 
his strength, he might at least have rested his opposition to 
the motion on purely technical grounds. Some Parlia- 
mentary precedent might have been disinterred, and made to 
support an argument that a tie always does mean that a de- 
mand is rejected. Instead of this, M. Rovner went at once 
into the merits of the proposed interpellation. He did not 
disguise that, if he had liked the substance of it better, he 
would not have objected to the vote of the two Committees 
being again taken. The line he adopted laid him completely 


open to a very telling attack from M. Tuers. How, asked 
the Minister of State, can the Chamber discuss anything 80 
general as the internal policy of the Government? If any De- 
puty wishes to challenge our conduct in respect of the press 
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or of public meetings, or on any other defined subject, 
we are ready to meet him, but we will not plead to an 
indictment which specifies no particulars. The answer was 
obvious. If this excuse is to be allowed, the policy of the 
Government as a whole must for ever escape discussion. ‘The 
general direction given to the affairs of the country is a dis- 
tinct and separate matter from the course pursued on any 
particular question. The same men may approve the one 
and disapprove the other. The right of interpellation was 
substituted for the debate on the Address; and if it is 
now to be reduced to a simple permission to put a par- 
ticular question to the Government, it is a substitute which 
wholly fails to answer the same purpose. For, as M. Tuiers 
pointed out, if any Deputy attempted to make a particular 
interpellation of the text for a disquisition on the general 
policy of the Empire, the Minister of State would at once 
charge him with wandering from the question, and invoke 
M. Scuveiper’s authority to put him down. It is easy to 
foresee the use to which this incident will be turned by in- 
dependent candidates of all shades during the approaching 
canvass. Nor can the authorities easily make their reference 
to it the occasion for a charge of faction. If only a small 
number had voted against M. Rovner, this no doubt would 
have been attempted. But when just half the Corps Légis- 
latif are found on the Opposition side, the most devoted Prefect 
must forbear to abuse a minority which was largely made up 
of the Emreror’s friends. 


Although the Government dislikes being questioned on 
its general internal policy, it has vouchsafed to reassure its 
Conservative supporters on the subject of the socialist mect- 
ings which have lately been held in Paris. That property, 
religion, and family ties should be openly attacked by 
extreme democratic speakers is so obviously beneficial to the 
Empire which claims to be the one power competent to protect 
society from the practical consequences of such doctrines, that 
we need not wonder at the exceptional immunity conceded 
to these demonstrations. If there is anything unintelligible in 
the action of the authorities, it is the determination announced 
by M. Barocue of at once putting the law into execution against 
them. Perhaps however the explanation is, that some conside- 
ration has to be shown to timid friends. If M. pre Benotst’s 
terrors were suffered to go beyond a certain point, he might 
cease to worship that Imperial providence which has hitherto 
made his mind easy and his sleep sound. Nor is it impro- 
bable that the meetings in question have -not been quite 
popular enough to serve the turn of the Government. They 
are described as having been attended by very small audiences, 
and addressed by very few speakers, and those men of no note. 
It may be that the authorities would have been better pleased if 
they had assumed more formidable dimensions and enlisted 
more important supporters. Not one of the deputies of Paris— 
declared democrats as some of them are—have been present 
at them, or taken any part in promoting them. It is by no 
means desirable for the Imperial purposes that the respectable 
classes should realize that there is a broad and plainly marked 
distinction between such men as M. Petvetan, or M. Jues 
Favre, and the obscure demagogues who rave against religion 
and decency. M. Barocne would doubtless have liked to see 
these widely removed sections of the democratic party con- 
founded under a common censure, and regarded with a 
common dread. As he has not been able to achieve this 
object, it is as well to make a little capital with the ultra- 
Conservatives of the Corps Législatif by lending a gracious 
ear to their nervous invocations. 


THE NEW CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF POLICE. 


| is not often that a deputation to a Cabinet Minister 
elicits an announcement of official patronage or official 
intentions. In this respect the deputation which waited upon 
Mr. Bruce last Wednesday had an advantage over many 
others. It reaped the triple benefit of expounding its own 
ideas, learning those of the Home Secretary, and hastening 
the publication of Colonel Henpersoy’s appointment. This 
last news had been circulated for some days in private circles, 
and hardly took the world by surprise. The hope that it 
may realize all the good which the Home Secretary augurs 
from it is not diminished by the fact that it hardly coincides 
with the wishes of Professor Marks’s deputation. 'To these 
gentlemen it seemed a strange and terrible thing that a 
person who was to command a brigade of 8,000 men, dis- 
tribute their posts, regulate their reliefs, and superintend their 


patrols, should be a military officer. ‘The “common sense of | 


“most” will probably find its best assurance of the goodness 


of the selection in the ingenious perversity of a metropolitan | 
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deputation. But though it is often sufficient to draw 
inferences from the arguments of bad logicians, there are 
grounds for approving of this choice quite distinct from the 
objections of those who dislike it. It is quite true that Colonel 
Henperson has the misfortune to belong to a profession 
the higher ranks of which are familiar with the duties 
of authority, method, arrangement, and punctuality. Some 
folks, too, will deem it a greater misfortune that he belongs 
to a scientific corps. But this disqualification the general 
public may perhaps consider to be neutralized—his oppo- 
nents may regard it as strengthened—by his recent civil 
appointments. It was Colonel Henperson who for thirteen 
years was at the head of the convict establishment in 
Western Australia, and who for the last eight years has 
presided over the Directorate of Convict Prisons in Eng- 
land. Professor Marxs and his friends may perhaps argue 
that a long intercourse with convicts must have infected his 
mind with too sympathetic a sentiment towards the su jects 
of hiscare. But, until some flagrant instance of partiality has 
been displayed, we shall be content to believe that a man 
whose previous career has made him acquainted with the lives 
and characters of criminals is not wholly unfitted to be placed 
at the head of the Metropolitan Police. Had he been merely 
an inspector of convicts, or governor of a convict establish- 
ment, it might have been contended that his experience was 
one-sided, and that his capacity had been sharpened in one 
direction, only to be blunted in another. This objection is 
adequately met by the fact that, though long engaged in civil 
duties, Colonel Henprrson has never ceased to be a soldier, 
and that the lessons which an officer learns early, both of 
obedience and of command, cling to him throughout life. 
These two qualifications —his original profession and his 
recent experience—are patent to the world. Sensible people 
will accept them as primd facie claims to an appointment 
which requires habits of authority, discipline, and method. 
And sensible people will, until the contrary is proved, be ready 
to believe that he possesses other and personal qualifications 
not less requisite for his new oflice; that he is neither a vain, 
nor a garrulous, nor what the Americans call a “ gassy ” man, 
not one who talks too much of his doings, or who looks rather 
to a transient popularity than to his own conscience for the 
reward of his services. If with his professional and official 
experience Colonel HENDErson combines discretion, discrimi- 
nation, and reserve, Mr. Austin Bruce will have done much 
to atone for his hasty and ill-considered commutation of 
Biscrove’s sentence by giving to the Metropolis a good Chief 
of Police. 


It was not to be expected that any deputation which waited 
upon a Secretary of State would fail to profit by the opportunity 
of discoursing on much collateral matter. In this instance the 
matter of the discourse was quite germane to the object of the 
interview, and we cannot say that the words of the deputation 
were without weight and relevancy. While we entirely disagree 
with the proposition that 8,000 is too large an aggregate police 
force for a capital which already contains 3,200,000 people, and 
bids fair within ten years to contain four millions, we are 
obliged to confirm the statement that the moral is quite dis- 
proportionate to the physical, strength of the police. With 
8,000 defenders, London ought to feel secure against the 
alarms of normal violence and pillage. Such infractions of 
law as are known to most and experienced by many of us 
ought to be either impossible or exceptional. It ought not to 
be possible that, in a long, populous, and frequented street, 
houses should be entered by means of ladders between 
six and eight in the evening, two or three rooms stripped 
of their most valuable contents, and the thieves get away 
with the same ease, safety, and celerity with which they 
entered. It ought not to be possible for a man to go up 
to a gentleman’s house and carry off a pet dog in broad mid- 
day ; and that a policeman patrolling close to the scene of 
theft, when appealed to by a spectator, should calmly plead 
his instructions as an excuse for not interfering. It ought 
to be impossible to point out showy shops owned by respect- 
able ratepayers, whose principal traffic notoriously eonsists 
in the purchase and sale of stolen jewelry. It ought to be 
impossible to point out in a body of skilled artisans one 
or two men—“ intelligent operatives” and electors of the 
British Parliament—who are known to combine the pro- 
fession of crime with their other industry. But these things, 
which ought to be impossible, are far from being infre- 
quent. They happen, not rarely and exceptionally, but at least 
every week. In fact, we do not know of the number of cases 
such as these. Those which attract attention happen in rich 
and fashionable neighbourhoods, where their occurrence excites 
interest and ensures publicity. But in poor and remote dis- 
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tricts, where the policeman is sometimes an autocrat, and more 
frequently a victim, cases of deliberate neglect and studied 
inattention are the rule rather than the exception. Now, it 
would be unjust to say that either fear or corruption is 
the invariable cause of this laches. That each has its 
influence we do not doubt; corruption in the wealthier, 
and fear in the poorer, districts. But we are persuaded that 
a policeman’s neglect of his prescribed duties is more fre- 
quently the effect of ignorance than of fear or corruption. It 
is inconceivable how ignorant even some of the policemen 
of the A division are of their primary duties—of every- 
thing that concerns street nuisances, information given of 
theft, and all the applications of the law under which and 
on behalf of which they are supposed to act. Sometimes 
this ignorance is further clogged by great stupidity; 
more frequently it proceeds from carelessness, and some- 
times from an utter despair of being able to understand 
and classify the regulations which are scattered over more 
than seventy Acts of Parliament. Two remedies for this evil 
suggest themselves. One is a more frequent supervision of 
the district stations by the Chief Commissioner, and of the 
patrols by the Assistant Commissioners. The other is the 
enlistment of a better and more intelligent class of men in the 
police. ‘The former remedy depends on the personal energy 
and example of the chief himself; the other on his in- 
fluence with the Government of the day. Sir R. Mayne 
shirked neither danger nor trouble on great and perilous 
occasions. But it was his grave and conspicuous fault that he 
confined his duties mainly to pen-and-ink work in Scotland 
Yard. This will never do. <A chief of police, to know his 
men thoroughly, and understand the working of the police, 
must be scen at outposts, and witness the way in which his 
inspectors perform their duties. There can be no zeal, no 
energy, without the occasional presence of the chief. As to 
the enlistment of a better class of constables, that does not 
entirely depend upon him. All that he can do is to persuade 
the Government to adopt measures which will make entrance 
into the force an object of competition to a good and intelli- 
gent class of men. At present vestries and deputations 
grumble at the numerous resignations of the constables, and 
seem to impute this evil to the Chief of the Police. They 
might as well accuse him of the unseasonable weather, or of 
female fashions, or of the taste for music-halls. He has just 
as much influence in these matters as he has in making 
the profession of a constable popular. That can only be done 
by attaching to it the same conditions as induce men to enter 
other departments of the public service. Let constables be 
assured of a provision for life when they have ceased to serve, 
and there will be as little difficulty in obtaining good police- 
men as there is in obtaining good soldiers, sailors, and clerks. 
This boon the Chief Commissioner is powerless to confer, but 
he may be most powerful in procuring it. 


There is one point in which Colonel HenprErsoy’s nomina- 
tion will be satisfactory to many beside the deputation of last 
Wednesday. The inhabitants of London have awakened to 
the consciousness that their metropolis is the Omphalus of the 
thieves’ world. The most accomplished proficients in roguery 
and villany gravitate to it by a sort of special attraction. 
The cleverest of convicts air their ticket-of-leave experience 
under our windows and on our doorsteps. In Paris and 
Vienna the course of action would be clear enough. A body 
of detectives would be specially assigned to watch these 
felonious and burglarious gentry. Their goings out and their 
comings in would be accurately scrutinized, their residences 
narrowly watched, their companioys dodged, and their apart- 
ments entered by the inevitable agents of the Public Force. 
In this country we cannot do as they do in France and 
Austria, and there is a popular objection to the express 
legalization of measures which savour of arbitrary harshness. 
But most people are convinced that even without an Act of 
Parliament something more might be done than is now done 
for repressing the criminal expert. To effectually deal with the 
ticket-of-leave man, to deter him from going on with his 
profession, to keep him from corrupting others, and to keep 
others from associating with him, requires a special knowledge 
and experience. Such a knowledge is possessed by Colonel 
Henverson. He knows the convict, from the virgin wicked- 
ness of his Australian nonage to the full-blooded depravity 
of his ticket-of-leave maturity. He knows the reclaimable 
and the irreclaimable; those in whom some spark of virtue 
still lingers, and those who have lost even the grace of hypo- 
crisy. This knowledge will be of use whether the police be 
armed with new powers or left only to a wider use of their 
present powers. And it will be one of the most important 
duties of the new chief to suggest to the Government such 


changes in the law as, without offending the prejudices of the 
people, may empower the police to act efficiently, not only for 
the arrest’ of detected criminals, but for the prevention of 
meditated crime. 


THE SPECULATIVE AND LOGICAL MINDS. 

\ R. LEWES, in a passage of the recent edition of his 
4¥ Uistory of Philosophy, has described with great vigour and 
substantial correctness, though in a phraseology that appears to 
us not entirely unexceptionable, the process of the discovery of 
truth by the human mind. This process, according to him, con- 
sists of two parts—first, the “ eer ey! rush ” of the mind in 
framing conceptions of what is possible; secondly, the testing of 
these conceptions by all means in our power, which involves at 
once the examination of the intelligibility and internal consisiency 
of the conceptions, and the examination of external reality, to see 
whether that in any way contradicts what we imagine to be the 
truth. As near as we can recollect, we have here added a little 
to Mr. Lewes’s statement of the process; for, unless we are mis- 
taken, he lays much less emphasis than we should think right to 
do on the necessity of clearing up our conceptions in themselves, 
and divesting them of any secret obscurities and ambiguities that 
may lurk in them—a portion of the process of discovery which can 
by no means be neglected, and which is quite distinct from the 
comparison of our conceptions with external reality. Tlowever, 
we do not imagine that Mr. Lewes would materially dissent from 
our statement of the process. 

Speaking broadly, then, the discovery of truth consists of two 
parts—the imagination or conception of what is possible, and the 
testing of our imaginations in order to see whether they represent 
clear and actual truth. Neither of these parts can in any way be 
dispensed with. At all times there have been men who have 
imagined without testing, and men who have tested without 
imagining. The first, however, is mainly the error of an early and 
immature period; the second, the error of a late and cultivated 
period. ‘Towards the first inclined such thinkers as Thales and 
Pythagoras ; towards the second, such thinkers as Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis and Mr. J.S. Mill. But the most productive and 
efficacious thinker is such a man as Newton, at once so powerful 
in imagination as to be able to think possibilities that had never 
before entered the head of man, and so cautious in accepting these 
possibilities for truths as to lay them by for years because they 
were thought to contradict some ascertained facts. 

It is, however, needless to say that the combination of these quali- 
ties is both diflicultand rare. In fact, there isa certain antagonism 
between them. No man can at the same moment fling open his 
mind to allthe imaginations that may crowd into it, and also be 
busily employed in testing the truth of these imaginations. The 
same man may at different times feel both these impulses to the 
highest extent, but not at one and the same time. And hence, 
in most men, one of these impulses habitually predominates, and 
the other is only admitted casually and at intervals. Thus, not 
to speak of men of remote times, Mr. Ruskin has the imaginative 
faculty in a very high degree, but cannot be said to have the 
logieal faculty, or the faculty of testing, in more than a slight 
measure; while Mr. Mill, as we have said,is at precisely the 
opposite pole. Again, the speculative faculty, of which Mr. 
Darwin and Sir Charles Lyell have so large 2 measure, is not 
fundamentally different from the imaginative faculty; in both 
there is the same throwing open of the mind, the same spirit of 
search, of waiting until the desired truth shall arise before the 
inward vision; only imaginative minds, as we commonly use 
the word, have their desire bent on the more vivid sensuous 
reality, speculative minds on the broader intellectual conception. 
And thus, in the classification of thinkers, we should put Mr. 
Darwin on the same side as Mr. Ruskin, and over against Voltaire 
and Hume and Mr, Mill; for though it would be very unjust to 
Mr. Darwin to speak of him as deficient in logical ability, it is 
not his logic that has gained for him his great reputation, but his 
speculative power, 

Not only with individuals, but with generations of men, it is 
noticeable how these two opposite impulses have alternately pre- 
vailed—sometimes one, sometimes the other, being dominant. 
The imaginative or speculative faculty always comes first; and 
thus in the infancy of Greek theught we have speculations cf the 
freest and boldest type, enunciated by philosophers who thought 
that the universe lay open to be apprehended by the first comer, 
and were wholly unaware what a long series of observations— 
guided indeed by a rational motive or principle, but perpetually 
checked by the indispensable habit of cautious doubt — was 
necessary before the human mind could gain any satisfaction 
from the contemplated result of its endeavours. Thus ‘thales 
declared water to be the first principle of all things; nor must 
we undervalue such a step in philosophy as this, attained as it 
was through genuine observation and thought, and a faith, rare in 
all ages, in the unity of things. How vague and inaccurate his 
hypothesis was, Thales could hardly have known ; he probably did 
not know (though he might have known) that it was a tentative 
hypothesis only. With Thales must be classed Pythagoras and 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras, as great speculatists. The reactionary 
impulse, the impulse to test, the logical intellect, began with the 
Sophists. It was indeed as yet only in its rudiments; it was no 
cautious testing and experimentalizing that the Sophists instituted, 
but a sweeping denial; they were as proud of human ignorance 
ag their predecessors had been of human knowledge, Neither 
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party had the smallest notion of the advantage of accumulating 
acts of little individual importance, but whose truth was certain. 
With Socrates began a new era. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
were three philosophers of that rarest type which does not give 
any inordinate — either to the impulse to speculate and 
affirm, or to the impulse to test and deny. And it is in conse- 
quence of this that they are powerful over the minds of men even 
at the present day; whereas hardly any other ancient thinker is 
studied save for reasons of scientific curiosity. Ina certain point 
of view, these three thinkers, like those before them, failed. 
That is, they instituted no science; they did not form the starting- 

int of any system of clear and enduring knowledge. And hence 
scientific men are prone to look with disfavour on them—a dis- 
favour which results as much from the necessary narrowness of 
science (for science is essentially limited) as from the vagueness 
of philosophy. For looking broadly at the work done by Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, itis absurd to speak of them as having failed. 
They first marshalled together and experimentally tried all those 
faculties and dispositions of mind which lead to knowledge; they 
did not narrow themselves to this branch or that of human interest; 
there is no corner in the field of discovery which men to this day 
have reached, that’has not been reached through principles that 
were first apprehended by one of these three men. Their spirit 
has predominated over all succeeding thought, in spite of the fact 
that they themselves were guided into few facts or principles of 
supreme importance. Probably the width of the field over which 
their intellects ranged prevented their attaining entire clearness 
in any part of it. 

It is of little use here to examine the alternations of the two 
impulses we have indicated with respect to the later ancient 
philosophers. Coming to modern times, we are at once struck by 
a fact, in itself most natural, though one which our ignorance of 
ancient times does not permit us to appreciate there with equal 
clearness, that it is periods of a stormy aud troubled character that 
dispose men to great speculative efforts, whereas the logical mind 
is fostered by circumstances of quietness and ease. Thus, though 
the Reformation originated in denial and rejection, and might 
therefore be regarded as a movement rather of testing and trying 
than of originauon and positive search, it is wondertul how soon 
the great leaders of the Protestants applied themselves to the 
inquiry on their own account of what was the truth. The system 
of Calvin was no doubt the most definite and remarkable of them 
all; but there was not one of the Reformers who would not have 
scorned, or rather condemned and anathematized, a thinker whose 
main efforts were in the negative direction. And so too in other 
branches of thought, the names of Copernicus and Galileo and 
Kepler, of Bacon and Descartes, prove the great speculative 
originality of the time. The waves of that great movement of 
humanity of which the Reformation was the most remarkable 
phase lasted long; nor can they be said to have finally settled 
down till the end of the seventeenth century, when the era was 
closed by three thinkers of the highest rank—Newton, Locke, and 
Leibnitz. Great as these thinkers were, yet perhaps even the 
greatest of them, Newton, had not quite the superabundant out- 
flow of originality which characterized some of those who had 
gone before ; but in compensa‘ion they had a large portion of that 
logical spirit which was the distinguishing mark of the following 
age. For the eighteenth century is distinctively the period of 
all history during which the logical spirit is predominant. Even 
in the very style of its literature this is apparent. ‘There are no 
longer the bold sweeps, the magnificeut promises, the lofty station, 
the resounding words of Bacon, of Shakspeare, of Descartes, of 
Bossuet ; not to err is the mark which every writer sets betore 
himself. Every sentence of Pope or of Voltaire is checked with 
careful anxiety lest something too much might be said, lest an 
extravagant or overweening phrase should excite the ridicule of 
the literary world. If we look at the substance of the thoughts of 
the age, the same phenomenon appears. ‘Theology, which in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had bloomed into all sorts of 
spontaneous forms, whether elaborate systems or fanatical extra- 
vagances, was now restricted to criticism. In Germany, criticism 
acted as a slow but powerful solvent of existing creeds; in France, 
it ran riot in the attack on Christianity it-elf; in England, the 
principal writers were indeed defenders of Christianity, and so far 
positive teachers, but teachers of so cautious a type, so careful 
to confine the essential doctrines of Christianity to the very fewest 
possible, as no Christian apologists ever had been before. If we 
took at philosophy, the name of Hume is sufficient to show that 
this too had the same character. A dread seemed to have possessed 
the whole world of all wide and bold hypotheses, of every asser- 
tion that could not be substantiated the moment it was uttered. 
And it is noticeable, correspondently with this, that the century 
was, up to the time of the French Revolution, politically the 
quietest of modern times. There were wars indeed ; but no civil 
wars, nor much internal disturbance of States; nor was ever that 
rancorous and fanatical spirit displayed by which the Thirty 
Years’ War, for instance, had been signalized. 

The French Revolution was, in great measure, the offspring of 
the critical spirit, as exhibited by Voltaire; but it immediately 
generated the desire for vast generalizations. ‘lhese, indeed, were 
hollow-sounding and poor enough in the mouths of Robespierre 
and his fellow-revolutionists; but in Germany the same impulse 
produced great results, However mystical and visionary Fichte 
and Schelling and Hegel may be thought, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the great influence they have had on Europe; and 
certainly there can be no greater contrast than between the 


writers who stood on either side, chronologically, of the Revolu- 
tion. Between Voltaire and Hegel, what a diiierence! Agai 
with respect to the last fifty years; must we not call the era which 
produced, nearly thirty years ago, Mr. Mill’s System of Logic, pre- 
eminently a logical era—an era not of much effluence of imagina- 
tion, but of cautious restriction? On the other hand, since 1848 
bolder sentiments have again come into vogue, both in the political 
and the scientific spheres. If we were to give our own judgment, 
we should say that since Newton there has not in England been a 
philosopher of more remarkable speculative and systematizing 
talent than (in spite of some errors and some narrowness) Mr, 
Herbert Spencer. 

We have spoken throughout this article of logic as the art and 
faculty of testing imagined truths, with the view of discerning 
whether they are real truths. This, we think, is confessedly 
the nature of the syllogism. It has long ago been remarked that 
the syllogism can discover nothing ; its real office is to test. But, 
nevertheless, though to test is the central design of logic, there 
are consequences which follow from logic of a wider extent. With- 
out logic, systematization is impossible. Truth, as it first dawns 
upon the mind, is seen vaguely and obscurely ; much even that is 
false is frequently mixed up with it. Logic, then, has the otlice of 
clearing and marking the limits of the truth thus imperfectly dis- 
cerned—of cutting off, so to speak, its loose ends, and rendering it 
plainly intelligible and expressible in unexceptionable words. When 
this is done, and not before, the different truths discovered can 
be made to fit and dovetail into each other, instead of confusedly 
overhanging each other’s boundaries. And thus logic is the essen- 
tial preliminary to systematization, which is the step in the 
discovery of truth. _. 


INDEFINITE HOPEFULNESS. 


REFLECTIVE person who happens to be staying in a dull 
country town is apt to employ some ot his time in 
meditating on the views and aspirations and projects of the per- 
sons who have to pass all their days in the dull country town. 
To anybody in the full swing of a career, and not yet more than 
a certain number of years old, there is something profoundly mar- 
vellous in the possibility of so many rational creatures living 
with some appearance of content in a place where monotony, dul- 
ness, narrowness, and every other condition of limitation and 
littleness reign supreme and undisputed. Their affairs in the 
money-making order are puny and diminutive ; commercial enter- 
prise is not known among them, for the reason that everybody 
into whose heart the spirit of enterprise has found a way makes 
an opportunity forthwith for carrying himself and bis enterprise 
elsewhere. ‘lheir political interests are contracted and merely 
traditional, the atmosphere of small places being conspicuously 
unfavourable to the exercise of independent judgment, as well as 
to all other manifestations of vigour. ‘Their social interests strike 
one who is accustomed to a larger sphere as mean beyond endu- 
rance, and their social pleasures strike him as painful Layard de- 
seription. How do they live? he asks himself. Where do they find 
the salt necessary to keep so savourless an existence from open de- 
composition? What do they look forward to? Where is their 
goul? The lives of the women of such a community furnish a 
special puzzle. The men at any rate ss the semblance of a 
career, and follow at least the shadows of larger interests. The 
warehouse may be small and the trading petty; still they demand 
a meusure of energy and a fragment of originality. And though 
giving a vote and professing to hold a political view may ale 
very august processes, yet they may be allowed to count for some- 
thing in stimulating a little movement in the slow and respectable 
soul. But women are debarred from even these poor spurs to a 
quicker pace. If the interests 6f commerce and public atiairs shed 
but a faint illumination on the mind of the man, that pale light 
becomes yet paler by process of reflection upon the mind of the 
wife, and paler stillin the daughters and sisters, for the latter have 
only a very secondhand concern in money matters, and usually no 
concern at all in affairs of State. And yet, it cannot be denied, 
these dwellers in waste places seem to — a state of something 
not unlike happiness. Life appears tolerable to them, and they 
are every bit as reluctant to leave it as the most active and elevated 
persons are supposed to be. The explanation is perhaps not very 
difficult, and it lies in the fact that even these dullest of creatures 
to all outward seeming have inwardly a far-spreading and brightly 
illuminated ideal background. Of course some of them have 
given up all hopes of anything livelier or more golden than the 
humdrum round of Littie Pedlington for this world, and reserve 
the fulfilment of all ideals for the world tocome. But in most people 
rhaps resignation does not go quite so far as this ; they will not, so 
ong as they can help it, surrender all hope of vague good things 
even in this present world, and so they round off their lives with 
indefinite pictures for which they are indebted to a sanguine 
imagination, The outlines are not determined, and the colours 
shift and ¢ , and the whole thing is very sketchy. The 
young ladies think of the fairy prince who will come and take 
them away to London or Paris, and the gay world of pleasure and 
activity; the mother, in turn, gives her hopes to her children, 
and builds castles in the air for them; the man often finds more 
than all the satisfaction he wants in the habitual reflection that 
with opportunity he had it in him to be Prime Minister, and that 
even as it is some miraculous turn of Fortune’s wheel may one 
day bring him to that top, wherever it may be, for which generous 
nature destined him. Seriously, none of these expect in sober 
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truth that their golden visions will ever transform themselves into 


realities; but they have learnt the great lesson that possibilities _ 


in human life are all but unbounded, and that for them too, as for 
others, possibilities may one day turn up trumps. The chance is 
enough for them; on the chance they can go on living. They all 
attend to their duties and go through the day’s work, endure their 
pins and survive their pleasures, on the strength of a hopefulness 
which reason would by no means warrant or justify. 

Perhaps by the time our reflective friend has thought all this 
out, and the hour has come for his return to the more genial 
air of labour and ambition, he may have seen enovgh to make it 
worth his while to pursue the train of thought a little way further, 
asking himself whether the dull souls who vegetate in country 
towns and little watering-places are, after all, the only people who 
nourish themselves on Indefinite and undefinable aspirations. It 
would perhaps be found upon due contemplation that this margin of 
the indetinable is just as necessary for the peace of persons who are 
far removed from stagnation as it is for those who are closely sur- 
rounded by it. How far do we all feed upon iudetinite aspirations 
after a future about which the only clearly recognisable feature 
is that it does not resemble the present? To how many of us 
would the course of the circumstances around us be endurable, if 
we finally realized the undoubted fact that it is of these and such 
as these that all the remainder of life is to be made up? This is 
a fact which substantially we accept, but mostly we try to think 
of it as little as we can. It is not an inviting object of contem- 
plation, however happily a man may chance to be placed. In- 
capacity of being absolutely satisfied with such gifts as reality 
permits to him appears to be an inevitable condition of man’s na- 
ture, and there is a hope springing eternally in the human breast, 
of a much more equivocal kind than that which the poet meant. 
Take men who are unquestionably in those grooves which lead 
to worldly success of the best sort; men who are making large 
incomes as well as a reputation at the Bar, who are treading the 
smooth path that leads to preferment and dignity in the Church, 
who are being talked about with much sympathy and much tem- 

tuous reprobation in the world of politics, who are names 
in scientific circles, or who are recognised as doing good and 
welcome work in fiction, history, philosophy, or any other part of 
literature. Yet who believes that any one of these is perfectly con- 
tented with what his career is bringing him to? We do not in 
the least mean, what some novelists would try to persuade us, that 
there are skeletons in all cupboards, and secret consciousnesses 
in all hearts, and a sense of blight and mistake and remorse 
generally pone through all the families and men who seem so 
delightfully happy on the surface. This sort of thing is probably 
confined to the marionettes whom novelists fashion and move 
in their delusive puppet-shows. In real life it is pretty safe to 
suppose that remorse is only occasional, and that the grounds 
for it are tolerably infrequent. But remorse has nothing to do 
with that inarticulate dissatisfaction which is the element in 
life we are talking about, and which finds a remedy for itself 
in a corresponding view of inarticulate or indefinite hopefulness. 
Even successful men constantly think that all is vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit, and that success is not by any means the filling 
and substantial end-all and be-all which in the golden days of 
youth they had fondly supposed it to be. Sometimes they turn 
cynics, make their success a pleasant text from which to preach 
upon the inanity and nothingness of the world and its fortunes, and 
delight to impress on incredulous and ambitious youth the dreari- 
ness and hollowness of the universe. At other times this dissatis- 
faction is mixed with vanity, and they deprecate their success as 
being indeed not much more nor better than failure ; a curious form 
of morbid over-estimate of self of which we had a highly amusing 
instance two or three months back, when a well-known and popular 
gentleman wrote a — showing that the Christian religion 
must be true because it had given him ample consolation under the 
afflicting vexations of being a member of Parliament and the author 
of one of the best books for little boys that were ever written. But 
either of these cases, either the cynic or the vain man, is a little 
abnormal. In a general way, the dissatisfaction is much too secret, 
too subtle, and, we may add, too painful in a quiet way, for men to 
be fond of trotting it out either for the reproof or the instruction 
of their neighbours. For the most part, they would hide it 
from themselves as much as they could, and the only counter- 
weight to it—or perhaps it would be better to say the only form 
in which, if they are wise, they allow themselves to recognise it— 
is a certain vague expectation of days when things shall not be as 
thesedays are. ‘They only know that they are not heartily and pro- 
foundly content with the present, because they tind themselves now 
aud again seeking an apparently unnecessary consolation in thinking 
of a totally different kind of future. The barrister in the midst 
of his toil and moil vaguely hopes that one day he may awake 
and discover that, by an chalets metempsychosis, he is become 
a dweller in the fields and woods, with horses and crops and 
stock to think about. The student has private dreams of the time 
when the world shall have opened its eyes to the merit of intel- 
lect, and the right of the thinker to a sovereign place in the 
public assembly. The politician, like Mr. Lowe the other day, 
deludes himself into the idea that, after all, books are the best 
friends, their companionship the sweetest and noblest, and that 
it is a sorry exchange from them to the heat and turmoil, the 
mortifications and the littlenesses, of practical politics. But of 
course there are as many ideals as there are men. The one con- 
dition of each of them is that it should be different from the real, 
no matter how. With the common run of men and women this 


| is its one definite feature. There is a great deal of pathos in the 
reflection how many people there are in the world, or say in 
London only, who do not know exactly what to hope for, if only 
the blank could be somehow filled up. Even for those who are 
best off, whose lives offer most of variety and interest, there would 
be a marked sense of chill—provided they are not mere flippant 
creatures, the flies of a summer afternoon—if they could see for 
certain that what they are now they will remain, that such as 
the course of their lives is now it will continue to be down to the 
end. It is to keep off this terrible chill that they spread out be- 
tween themselves and the future this veil of bright-coloured 
smoke, ‘The world would be ever so much the worse if the filmy 
curtain were lifted, for many of those who are doing the best possible 


| work in the world might be ready to faint by the way if they saw 
that the arduousness or the humdrum was to last to the end of 


their lives. Duty, we know, is duty, whatever betide, yet not 
seldom it comes in the guise of a drug, which even good and 
dutiful men would fain have gilded ; and people who have the gift 
of indefinite hopefulness can happily carry on this gilding process 
at discretion, very cheaply and most efficiently. 


PUMPKINS. 


UMPKINS are among the most imposing of all groundling 
P growths. They ioe ioe showy flowers, handsome leaves, 
roving stems, and they bear solid-looking fruit of a goodly size 
and gorgeous colour. To see them spreading over their domain 
with such rapid luxuriance, one would imagine them among the 
best things growing; but a critical examination proves their flesh 
to be about three parts water, while as for their stalks, they are 
of so pithless a nature they can only creep along the earth, unable 
to stand upright without support; which tells something against 
the pumpkin’s claim for extra consideration. Still, their showy 
largeness attracts the eye, and not a few of us believe in pumpkins, 
and admire both their mode of growth and the fruit resulting. In 
like manner the human pumpkins—those beings of imposing 
presence and loud self-assertion—get themselves believed in by 
the simple; and, as occasions by which their watery and fibre- 
less nature is revealed do not arise every day, they are for the 
most part accepted for the substantialities they assume to be, and 
the world is deceived by appearances as it ever has been. These 
human pumpkins abound everywhere. In all states and profes- 
sions, and in both sexes, we tind them flourishing magnificently 
upon the face of the earth, taking the lead in their society, 
and setting themselves out as the tinest fellows to be found in 
their respective gardens. Among them are the men of the Bom- 
bastes type, so dear to the older playwrights; braggadocios 
of the kill ’em and eat ’em school, who were such terrible 
fellows to look at and listen to, though only pumpkins 
of a singularly innocuous nature when stoutly squeezed and 
analysed ; fire-eaters of the juggling kind, with special care 
taken that the fire shall be harmless, and that the danger 
shall be only in the fear of the spectators. Now that duelling 
has gone out of fashion, and discharged captains who have 
signalized themselves in war are rare, our old swashbuckler 
type of pumpkins has gone out both in fact and fiction, on the 
stage and off it. To be sure we have a few travellers of slightly 
apocryphal courage, and more than doubtful accuracy, whose 
books of perilous adventure and breathless dangers are to us what 
Bombastes and Bobadil were to our fathers; and we have Major 
Wellington de Boots with his military swagger and his hare’s 
heart. But he is a very weak imitation of the old fire-eater; and, 
on the whole, this special family of the pumpkins has dwindled 
into insignificance, and their place knows them no more. 

Then there is the pumpkin after the cut of the Prince Regent— 
the man of deportment, generally big, often handsome, and chiefly 
noticeable for a loud voice, a broad chest, and an indescribable 
air of superiority and command ; the man who has studied bowing 
as one of the fine arts, who walks with a swagger, and even now 
tips his curly-brimmed hat slightly to the side. This is the kind 
of man who influences women. Bombastes frightens the nervous 
and inexperienced of his own sex, but the man of deportinent 
partly fascinates and partly overawes the other. They take him 
at his own valuation, and have not skill enough to tind out the 
flaw in the summing up until perhaps it is too late, when they 
have come so near to him that they are able to appraise him for 
themselves, and have learnt by bitter experience of what un- 
sound materiuls he is made. And then let him look out. There 
is nothing women resent so much as pumpkin manhood—nothing 
which humiliates them more in their own esteem than to dis- 
cover that they have been taken in by appearances, and that 
what they believed was solid wood turns out to be only squash. 
Women like to rely on men, and dread nothing so much as weak- 
ness and vacillation in their male protectors; save indeed those 
grim and bulky females in whom Hood so much delighted, who 
take small men vi et armis, and subjugate them body and soul, like 
two-legged poodles trained to fetch and carry at the word of com- 
mand. ut these are exceptions; the average woman prizing 
strength rather than poodle-like docility. The pumpkin of the 
Prince Regent cut is generally notorious tor laying down the law on 
all points. His voice is loud, and his manner of speech dictatoiial, 
so that no one dreams of doubting, still less of contradicting, him, 
but everybody takes him as he represents himself to be—a man ot 
prompt decision, of boundless resources,a granitic tower of strength 
to be leant against in all emergencies without the slightest fear of 
| failure; aman who is not only suflicient for himself, but strovg 
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and “ thinkers” 
iticians— who flourish out a 


cially physical kind, You mect with 
—perhaps they are poets, perhaps po 


enough to bear the weaknesses of others. Ile is famous for 
= giving advice—advice of a vague, rapid, sprawling kind, never 


ly quite exact to the circumstances, never quite practical or to the | vague big declamation which, when you reduce it to its essence, 
we point—large advice, general in scope but wonderfully positive in | you find to be a platitude worth nothing ; whipped cream, without 
ud tone, and, until you analyse, grandly imposing in effect. Nail | any foundation of solid pudding. If they are of the philosophic 
nt him to the point; ask his advice seriously on any question where | sort, they quote you Fichte and Hegel, to the Pee samen of 
for the responsibility of counsel will rest with him; place yourself in | your brains unless you have gone into the metaphysical maze on 
a8 his hands where the consequences of failure will touch him as | your own account; but they might have put all they have said 
he well as you ; and then see to what meagre dimensions your — into half a dozen words of three letters, like a child’s first reading 
art gourd will shrink. The confident assertion drops into a weak | lesson. The flourish imposes, and people who cannot analyse 
ed hesitation, the arrogant advice melts into a timid refusal to take | take the whipped cream for solid pudding, and think that 
ny such a serious responsibility on himself; you have pricked your | platitudes dressed in the garb of Fichte and Hegel are utterances 
ble windbag, dissected your pumpkin, and henceforth you know the | worthy of deep respect and admiring wonder. All the profes- 
pe! precise weight of substance remaining. Yet mankind sees him | sions which talk, either by word of mouth or in print, are 
of exactly where he was before, and he will go about the world in | specially given to this manifestation of pumpkinhood. Preachers 


his large, loud way, saying to every one that if you had followed 
his advice you would have succeeded—supposing you have failed ; 
or, if you have succeeded, he will take all the credit to himself, 
and say it was he who guided you, and showed you how to go in 
and win. For himself, and his own affairs, he has no more moral 
stamina than he had leadership for you and yours. The least 
reverse knocks him over. Care or sorrow, when it touches him, 
shrivels him up as completely as frost shrivels up the pumpkin ; 


and authors sprawl and flourish over their small inheritance with 
a tremendous assumption of vital force and vigorous growth; 
and weak hands, with weaker heads, find support and shelter in 
their foliage. Poets too, with a knack for turning out large 
moulds in which they have run very small ideas, are pumpkins 
dear to the feminine mind. Have we not our Tupper? had we not 
our “Satan” Montgomery ? and a few others that we might cata- 
logue if we cared for the task, each with his multifarious female 


ing in every circumstance requiring promptitude, or coolness, or keen | following, and his spiritual harem of ardent admirers? All artists 
es, perception, or just decision, our swaggering man of froth fails | —that is, the men who create, or rather who assume to create—are 
ize ignominiously ; and one hour of real pressure proves without | liable to be proved pumpkins when called on to show themselves 
ain doubt that he was only a pumpkin of imposing presence, good | solid wood. They talk grandly enough, but when they have to 
the neither as meat nor staff when the time of trial came. translate their words into deeds, too often the noble aims and 
esh Very often the pumpkin has a wife whose tibre is as close as his | immortal efforts they have been advocating tail off into pulp and 
are is loose, and whose nature is as tough as his is soft; a hard-eyed, | water, and we have botches and pot-boilers instead of masterpieces 
ble thin-lipped, tenacious woman, who speaks little and boasts not | and high art. Perhaps we may take it as a rule that all doers who 
nst at all, but who does all she wishes to do, and whose iron will | talk much and boast grandly are of the pumpkin order, and that 
wy pins her pumpkin to the wall as the spear of the Bushman pius | art, like nature, is best elaborated in silence. 
is, the elephant or the rhinoceros. It is very curious to seehowa| Strong-visaged women are often pure pumpkins with a very 
In blatant blustering man, who is so loud and confident abroad, | rough and corrugated outside. It is astonishing how soon they 
ing knocks under at home; and how the high-crested deportment | break down, and for all their stern and powerful looks sink under 
by which carries things with such a lofty bearing out of doors | burdens under which a frail little creature, as light as thistle- 
re- droops into the meek submission of the henpecked husband as | down, will glide along quite easily. Women with black brows 
the soon as the house-door closes on him, and he is subjected to the | and harsh voices—brigandesses by appearance, or like the typical 
und pitiless analysis of home. There is uo question of flourish then ; | Herodias of unimaginative artists—are often the gentlest and most 
ese and if by chance the ambitious crest should try to display itself, | pithless of their sex, and may be seen acting quite compassionately 
less the wife knows how to lower it by a few decisive ~words of a | towards their infants, or vindicating their womanhood by meekly 
itly keen-edged kind, and her pumpkin is made to feel sharply enough | sewing on their husband’s buttons, and weeping at his rebukes ; 
ty, the difference existing between fibre and pulp. Yet it is almost | while a fair, silver-tongued, languid lady, as sott as if she were 
in melancholy to see one of these fine flourishing fellows so | made of nothing harder than the traditional cream and rose-leaves, 
yi subdued. Pumpkin as he may be, it is not pleasant to see him | will give up her babies as a prey to unfeeling nurses, and let her 
108 so cut down in his pride; and involuntarily one’s sympathies | husband go buttonless and in rags, while she lounges before 
ible go with him rather than with that tenacious, hard-mouthed | the fire indifferent to his wrath and callous to his wrongs. There 
ins wife of his, who would be none the worse perhaps for a little | is many a house mistress who looks as if she could use her 
and of her husband’s softness, and with less than her own hard- | fists when annoyed, who is absolutely afraid of her servants ; 
are ness. How often, too, these big fellows have no physical stamina, | and the maid is always the mistress when the one is fibre and 
ger as well as but very shaky moral fibre. A small, wiry light- | the other pulp. Heaven be praised that the strong-visaged 
ing weight will do twice as much as they; not, of course, where | women are not “clear grit” all through. If they were as 
ave muscle only is wanted, but where the question is of endurance. | hard as they look, the world would go but queerly, and society 
ler Large heavy men knock up far sooner than the light-weights; and | would have to make new laws for the protection of its weaker 
the though size and weight count for something at certain times | male members. But nature is merciful as well as sportive, and 
itly and on occasions, fibre and tenacity “go for more in the long | while she amuses herself by creating pumpkins of formidable 
Jose run. In the Crimea, the men who first dropped off from ex- | aspect, takes care that the core shall not always correspond to the 
hat posure and privation were the magnificently-bwlt Guardsmen— | rind. Like the Athenian images of the satyr which enclosed « 
yjor men apparently bred and fed to the highest point of physical | god, the black-browed brigandesses and the men of magnificent 
xe's rfection ; while the undersized little liners, who had nothing to | deportment are sometimes impostors of a quite amiable kind; and 
ind, admired in them, stood the strain gamely, and were brisk | when you have once learnt . heart the false analogies of form, 
lled and serviceable when the others were either dead or in hospital. | you will cease to fear your typical Herodias, to be impressed by 
far as we have gone yet, we have not solved the problem | your copy of the Prince Regent, or to be influenced by your 
t— of how to combine toughness and bigness, solidity and size, | wordy Hegelian talking platitudes in the philosophic dialect, 
elly but for the most part fail in the one in proportion as we suc- | , 
ible ceed in the other. Many of the dark-skinned = 
ring inaway. Their flashing black eyes and swarthy skins seem to viene si 
instinct with passion ; look like living furnaces filled with UNIVERSOLOGY. 
‘ind flames and molten metal, terrible fellows, dangerous to meddle tt is with infinite pride that we become the means of announc- 
;ous with, and almost impossible to subdue. But nine times out of ten ing to the benighted inhabitants of Europe a discovery which 
ient we find them to be marvellously meek persons, timid, amenable | is about to regenerate the world—certainly not before such a 
bim to law, unable to give offence, aud incapable of taking it—lambs | process was needed. Indeed we are inclined to agree with an 
the masquerading in tiger-skins, A fuir-faced Anglo-Saxon, with his | enthusiastic reporter of the proceedings at which the discovery 
hey sensitive blush, good-humoured smile, and light blue eyes, has | was first announced, that “there was room in the nature of things 
. for more pluck and pith in him than a brigade of certain of these | for precisely such a science, and that there ought to be, if there is 
un- darkskinned men. He has less ferocity perhaps than they when | not, precisely such a discovery.” It is sad indeed that a des«- 
here they are thoroughly roused, though our good-humoured Anglo- | lating scepticism should introduce that ominous clause, “ if there 
ling Saxon is by no means destitute of ferocity on occasions when | is not.” Let us endeavour for a moment to accept the hope, 
dis- his blood is up; but it is ferocity of the brutal and bludgeon | without criticizing the good news too closely. Mr. Stephen I. 
that stand-up fight ind—the ferocity of strength fairly put out against | Andrews has been plunged “in the deep recesses of abstract 
ash. an adversary, not the tigerish cruelty which is almost always | speculation for thirty years”; and in a month or two a thick 
ak found when moral weakness and physica! submission have aj volume of 8co pages, with eighty illustrative diagrams, will 
pose momentary triumph and reaction, Cowardly men are like women | reveal his marvellous discoveries to mankind. “No less than 
who in their revenge when once they get the upper hand; and their | five distinct introductions s3 from five enthusiastic disciples will 
like revenge is more cruel than that of the habitually brave man who, | usher in to the world this novum organum of the nineteenth 
om- after a fair fight, overthrows his opponent. Some of the dark- | century. Listen to a few of the enthusiastic utterances wruny 
zing skinned races look the very ideal of the melodramatic ruffian— | from these appreciative philosophers. “ Universology,” says Pro- 
the operatic brigands painted with broad black lines, and up to any | fessor M. A. Ulancy, “is not only a science vast as the universe 
v on amount of deeds of daring and of crime; but they are only pump- | in its scope, but a method of scientific procedure capable of 
nial, kins at the core. We need not go so far as Calcutta to find them; | application to every domain of Thought and Being, in the new 
him, we get examples nearer home, both in Houndsditch and in Rome; | investigation which will ever be demanded in exploring new 
wn of for beth Jews and Italians are soft-cored men in spite of their | special departments of Being.” It is rather a fall from this glow- 
neth passionate outsides, and both would be better for an extra twist | ing language to the plainer vernacular of Professor A. F’. Boyle, 
ur of und toughness in their fibres. who contents himself with saying that he “feels as if the world 
rorg Intellectual pumpkins are as common as those of the more spe- ; wants it (universology) at just this nick of time”; but the Rey. 
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of the Race to a Paradisic Existence whose pleasures will trans- 
eend the highest imaginings of so-called Utopian dreamers.” And 
now we feel that Mr. Stephen P. Andrews would have conferred 
upon us a great benefit if he could have complied with the request 
of his publisher to give some condensed account of the book in 
which this mighty discovery is announced. Unluckily this is 
beyond his power, and he can only refer us to his title-page. This 
announces the book as “the Basic Outline of Universology; an 
introduction to the newly-discovered science of the Universe ; its 
elementary principles ; and the stages of their development in the 
special sciences.” We confess that our minds are not much the 
clearer for this condensed account. We are, however, treated by 
way of illustration to one specilic result of the science. We shall in 
future have a universal language, which will be named Alwato— 
pronounced, as we are carefully told, Ahlwahto. This announce- 
ment it scems, excited the Polytechnic branch of the American 
Institute, whatever that may be, to pass a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Andrews, contrary to their usual practice. 

The most remarkable fact about this surprising revelation is 
that Mr. Andrews has already five appreciative disciples. ‘Thinkers 
who have gone in for explaining everything in the universe have 
generally found some difliculty in making that first step. It is 
still a matter of dispute whether or not any other man ever | 
succeeded in understanding Hegel. Comte’s disciples are still 
few and far between, though the world was to be converted 
to his views before the present generation has passed away. The 
would-be founders of universology—for the science is common 
enough, though Mr. Andrews has the merit of discovering its new 
and very siguificant title—have probably been quite as numerous 
as the schools which they founded. We constantly see little 
treatises in which a key is given to the whole mystery of the 
world, which appear to be generally published at the authors’ 
expense. But here are five men, sufliciently educated to use 
the largest epithets regardless of expense, and to spell with 
accuracy, and even for two of them io call themselves Profes- 
sors, who are realy to swear by Mr. Andrews. Truly it is a 
good omen, and he need not despair of hearing some day a 
dialogue carried on in Alwato. We can only suppose that, in 
the land of the celebrated Miss Hominy, there is held in solution 
a good deal of that sort of intellectual matter which naturally 
crystallizes round a Stephen P. Andrews. Mr. Dickens has given 
few more decisive proots of his wonderful quickness of perception 
than by hitting off that admirable caricature. Hominyism is a 
tendency widely difiused through American society, and there- 
fore there is no country in which the neglected philosopher 
has a better chance of receiving recognition, Ainericans some- 
times boast—and with occasional truth—that they discover English 
writers of genius before they have gained honour in their native 
country. They do it, however, at the price of accepting also a 
good deal of rubbish. uppers pass current there as well as 
‘sennysons, and sham philosophy, if it only uses big enough words, 
and asserts itself with sufficient audacity, secures a foothold as well 
usthe genuine article. The most highflying transcendentalism will 
find sympathetic souls in Boston when it can excite nothing but a 
sneer in London. 

There is nothing curprising, and certainly nothing discreditable, 
about this. It is an illustration of the real meaning of the fre- 
quently misused term, that America is a young country. The 
analogy between a nation and an individual is apt to mislead; but 
in some points there is a genuine resemblance. Most clever young 
men go through a certain phase, as naturally as babies take the 
measles. If poetically inciined, they are cured by a favourable 
eruption of bad verses; and if given to speculation, they frequently 
invent what Mr. Andrews so happily calls universology. An in- 
tellect of average strength and cultivation discovers, generally | 
about the age of twenty-three, that it has not quite solved the | 
“riddle of the painful earth”; that there are flaws in the scheme | 
which once seemed so perfectly satisfactory; and that the same | 
ideas which looked so novel and startling had previousiy occurred 
to more than one philosopher siuce men began to speculate. Ocea- 
sionally men of ability are so peculiarly constituted that they carry 
on this temper of mind into maturer life; and they then develop 
into the creators of the various ephemeral Utopias which amuse 
or sadden us for a time. Great social convulsions such as the 
French Revolution naturally encourage this temper, and throw up 
St. Simons, and Fouriers, and Comtes, because they seem to open 
wide possibilities for mankind ; and America, in a certain sense, is 
in a permanent state of revolution. ‘The order of things changes 
so rapidly, and the whole mind of the people is so constantly set 
upon the development of its vast resources, that it is no wonder 
that enthusiastic people suffer from a kind of spiritual intoxica- 
tion. Everything seems to be possible; and it is the most natural 
thing in the world to propose a completely new system which | 


shall introduce an inpromptu renovation of society from top to 
bottom. There is no deeply-rooted respect for old traditions to 
hamper the boldest schemer; he has, as it were, a blank sheet of 
paper on which to draw his diagrams just as pleases him best; 
and he naturally gives full play to the indomitable hopefulness 
which is the most attractive feature of new societies. a less 
satisfactory sense, he falls into the credulity which in an old 
country is eradicated before a man grows up to years of dis- 
cretion. There is as yet no thoroughly cultivated class in 
America which can speak with authority in matters of —— 
tion. One manis as good as another—not merely in regard of his 
political rights, but because he has attained pretty nearly the 
same level of cultivation. No ferocious critic sits in the seat of 
judgment ready to pass sentence on any impostor who claims to be 
a leader of thonelt. Doubtless such a class is being slowly 
developed ; but meanwhile questions which ought to be decided 
by competent judges are determined by universal suflrage or 
popular acclamation. We are astonished at the success with 
which the impositions of spiritualism thrive on Transatlantic 
soil. No story of eccentric tables and mysterious spirit-writings 
seems to be too gross to find favour, New dodges are found 
out as soon as the uld ones disappear; and a little sleight- 
of-hand would enable any unscrupulous person to make a very 
comfortable living out ef our kinsmen. If we ask why similar 
delusions are not so prevalent in England, we can hardly flatter 
ourselves that it is because we have in general attained a 
higher intellectual level. Everybody has known persons of 
apparent sanity, and even sense, who believed in the whole 
nonsense of spiritualism. And it was easy to see, in the dis- 
cussions produced by the case of Home, that most people, what- 
ever their judgment might be, were incapable of forming it on 
scientific grounds. They did not in the least appreciate the 
requirements of sound reasoning, or know what tests should be 
satisfied before the advocates of such an amazing doctrine would 
acquire a right to be heard. The peasantry, we are often re- 
minded, are still at that stage of education in which a belief in 
witchcraft is possible, though it need not always exist; and it 
is probable that the majority of the upper classes are equally 
capable of believing in spiritualism; that is to say, a good 
round assertion of its truth would find them incapable of testing it 
evitically. Now American believers are, very many of them, 
fully as intelligent as the body of English sceptics, What is 
more singular, they have generally a rather higher respect for 
the claims of science, and ave apt to clothe their intolerable 
nonsense in a singular scientific jargon. They generally argue 
with naive ignorance of the subject. Thus they fancy that 
a belief in discoveries about electricity (the favourite name for 
everything that people don’t understand) ought to make a belief 
in spivitualism easier, and run over all the fine words which will 
doubtless find a place in the science of Universology. The true 
difference between the caves is not that the general run of English- 
men are more intelligent or more sensitive to the claims of 
science; but simply that they have a court of appeal for which 
they have a good deal more respect. They have a dim belief that 


| a spiritualist must be a fool, because Faraday or Dr. Tyndall assure 


them that spiritualism is folly. In America, where there is a 
general presumption in favour of anything that is new, there is 
also no one to exercise any supervision over the purveyors of 
novelty. They are, in short, in the same intellectual posiiion as 
the youth who has read some popular books of science, but has 
not learnt by experience the labour which goes to form a scientific 
authority. 

We are perhaps getting rather far from Mr. Stephen P. Andrews 
and his disciples. Probably their thick volume, with its eighty 
illustrations, will have as short a life in America as in England, 
and Alwato be speedily gathered to its many predecessors, if it 
ever comes into existence. Meanwhile, we would suggest that 
thirty years more spent in the recesses of abstract speculation 
would probably save Mr. Andrews a good deal of disappointment 
in the end. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN THE EAST. 

ONSTITUTIONAL Government is now on its trial in the 
Fast. Greece, Moldo-Vallachia, and Servia are constitutional 
States. ‘Turkey is circumscribing the despotic power of the Sultan 
by local institutions, and by educating his subjects in the practice 
of self-government, which, when united with an independent judi- 
cature, forms a surer foundiuion for constitutional liberty than all 
the written Constitutions of France since the year 1791. Even 
the Pasha-King-Suzerain of Egypt has packed a representative 


‘assembly, and made his dominion bear the same relation to con- 


stitutional monarchy that hyprocrisy bears to virtue. The once 
unchangeable Kast is walking onward at a quick pace, and by 
unknown paths, to a political future. Greece became a consti- 
tutional State in 1822, and is now ruled by a generation born to 
freedom. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the constitutional 
States in the ast, their Governments are greatly superior to the 
arbitrary administration of Turkish Pashas and Greek Hospodars ; 
and brigandage itself appears to destroy less property and offer 
fewer impediments to the progress of society than Arnaout tax- 
gatherers and unrestrained despotic power. It is often said, how- 
ever, that some nations are unfit for constitutional government, and 
it is an undoubted and a sad truth that many nations are not in a 
condition to make a good use of it. A clock is of no use to those 
who do not know how to wind it up, or who wind it up with such 
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violence that it stops. There are nations at present unfit to 
make a good use of an equitable judicial system, but nobody 
would. say that it is not necessary to give these nations courts of 


ustice. 
’ Constitutional government, like the human frame, hasitschildhood, 


and it is long of attaining strength and vigour. It is a fabric that 
requires to be constructed with habits, forms, and institutions, and 
its foundations require the lapse of more than one generation to 
consolidate them. In the East it has still to contend with the 

rejudice that might is the nearest thing to right, and with the de- 
fasten that the strongest government is practically the best govern- 
ment for the actual state of society. Many who hate a single 
personal tyrant are so convinced that tyranny must be, that they 
are advocates for a democratic despotism. Constitutional govern- 
ment is supposed not to possess strength enough to resist the 
democratic power which De Tocqueville regarded as tending, in the 


present condition of our civilization, to become an irvesistible | 


despotism. As we see, however, that the wildest passions of 
human nature can be disciplined by laws, surely law can become 


powerful enough to restrain the most democratic governments with _ 
the aid of constitutional habits and traditional institutions. The | 


immediate problem for constitutional nations in the East is how 
to organize the people so that a democratic power shall respect 
the government it constitutes. No system of government can give 
any strong security that society repudiates revolution until both the 
law of the land and the constitution of the State place the Judi- 
cature above the Executive. 

The Kingdom of Greece has been a hotbed of revolts, rebellions, 
and revolutions, yet the working of constitutional government 
there affords a practical illustration of the improvement it produces 
in Oriental society in very difficult circumstances. The habits 
and prepossessions of the Greeks kept their opinions see-sawing 


between despotisin and lawlessness. The earliest Constitution of | 


Greece promulgated on New Year's Day, old style, 1822, reads 
like an aatiquated essay. It reflects the theories current in France 
at the time, and exhibits what Greek statesmen supposed would 
favourably influence public opinion in the civilized world rather 
than what could be practically applied in Greece. The conse- 
quence was that this Constitution of 1822 was a dead letter ; 
neither the Government nor even the representatives of the people 
paid any attention to what they had enacted. Siill it could be 
observed during the War of Independence, amidst scenes of de- 
struction, anarchy, and suffering without parallel in this century. 
A party existed inculeating the necessity for settled principles 
of government and forms of administration in opposition to the 
arbitrary personal power assumed by party leaders and military 
chiefs. Catictenahaty, no man of eminence, except the Admiral 
Miaoules, appeared to possess a mind with the capacity for making 
his executive activity conform to general laws; and Miaoules, 
being an Albanian of Tiydra, imperfectly acquainted with the 
Greek language, was untit for becoming the Washington of a 
nation of pedants. Count Capodistrias, who might have laid the 
foundations of national institutions, made every principle of 
liberty and law subordinate to might in order to establish his own 
personal government. 

In 1832 Greece was made a kingdom by Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, and the Crown was conferred on Prince Otho of 
Bavaria, then seventeen years of age. In 1833, immediately on 
their arrival in Greece, the Bavarian Regency abolished the 
Constitution, in direct violation of the promises given both by 
the King of Bavaria and by the three protecting Powers, who 
have had reason to regret their connivance at this act of Royal 
larceny. After robbing the Greeks of their constitutional rights 


and incipient institutions, the Bavarian Regents and King Otho | 
governed the Greek Kingdom despotically for ten years. During | 


this period of personal government, the seeds of many political 
and social evils were sown, which yielded a rank and poisonous 
crop, and which still retard the formation of a good system 
of government. In 1843 the patience of the people was ex- 
hausted, and a revolution expelled the Bavarians, fw an end 
to the despotic power of King Otho, and framed a Constitution 
on the Continental model of that time, with a salaried Senate of 
veteran officials, and a paid House of Representatives, This 
Constitution worked very ill, yet it lasted nineteen years. The 
Senators were named for life. King Otho filled the Senate with 
men of moderate capacity and extreme servility, and encouraged 
jobbing and place-hunting as sure means of making the members 
who received favours devoted to his dynasty. The House of Re- 


. presentatives was elected by universal suffrage, and the country | 


was divided into large electoral districts. Personal character and 
local interests were swamped in a bog of democracy, over which 
nothing but the splay-feet of the central authorities could pass 


securely, Experience convinced the people that a salaried Senate | 


of officials must be a nest of corruption, and that a House of 
Representatives consisting of nominees of the Executive must be a 
club of place-hunters. Reform by any legul proceeding was hope- 
less, Gradually, but slowly, the hatred of the nation concentrated 
itself on King Otho’s head. He was stigmatized as the corruptor 
of the Senate, the jobber of the House of Representatives, and 
the enemy of national improvement. The remedy was sought in 
another revolution. In 1862 the Greeks dethroned King Otho, 
confiscated the rights which the three protecting Powers had con- 
ferred on the Bavarian dynasty, abolished the salaried Senate, 
established a single Representative Chamber, and endeavoured to 
exclude Government nominees and mere place-hunters by declaring 
that mayors and oflicials, with the exception of Ministers and 


military and naval officers on half-pay, cannot be elected as repre- 
sentatives. 

Since 1822 the Greeks have lived under five written Con- 
stitutions, with an intercalation of ten years of despotism, so 
that they possess sufficient experience to render their last 
| attempt deserving of attention. ‘The Constitution of 1864 bears 
within it evidence that it is no mere echo of the voice of 
Western politicians, and of the opinions of theorists. It is what 
it was intended to be—an adaptation of constitutional government 
to the present state of society in Greece, and the general exigencies 
of opinion in the East. Monarchy was retained (though the diffi- 
culty of electing a suitable monarch was felt), because the necessity 
of having a strong and impartial head of the Executive was 
acknowledged, and this appeared possible only with a King. 
Public opinion also demanded that the King should be a foreigner, 
_ in order to dominate party corruption and restrain party passions. 
It was also deemed necessary that he should be the member of a 
' Royal family, that his influence with the three protecting Powers 
might be greater than the Greeks supposed could be attained in 
Courts by talents and honesty without Royal blood. The Greeks 
themselves allowed that they were acquainted with no Royal 
| Highness who possessed the qualities they sought for in their 
| King; but they fixed on Prince Alfred of England as likely 
| to become a better constitutional King than any other European 
| prince who was recommended to their attention. The interest 
and policy of Great Britain rendeved the acceptance of the Greek 
throne by an English prince a measure not likely, in the 
long run, to be satisfactory either to Greece or England. For- 
| tunately, diplomatic arrangements had rendered the acceptance 
of the Crown by an English prince impossible. Earl Russell at 
this conjuncture, with that sound judgment on matters of fact 
which oiten contrasts so oddly with its absence as regards the 
choice of fitting times and occasions, gave the Greeks a lecture 
on the qualities they ought to look for in their future King. 
They were informed that the British Government considered 
they would do well not to choose “a king under twenty years 
of age, but rather a prince of mature years and of some expe- 
rience in the world.” (Despatch of Earl Russell to Mr. Scarlett, 
Noy. 29, 1862.) ‘The Greeks were not offended at the style of 
didactic statesmanship which has so often given offence to other 
nations. Indeed, they admired the institutions of England so much 
the more, since they saw that those institutions had made a Socrates 
Secretary of State; and, in order to ensure the practical execution 
of the wise advice, the National Assembly invited the British 
Government to select a prince possessing these and other qualifica- 
tions of a good king. arl Russell had been erroneously believed 
by the Greeks to possess a large acquaintance among Royal and 
Serene Highnesses, fit, like Themistocles, to raise a small State to 
the rank and power of a great Empire. Earl Russell had nothing 
ready but the lantern of his own advice, and when he went about 
the Courts of Europe holding it up in the face of princes, he was 
not more successful in his search for a good king than Diogenes in 
tinding his honest Greek. So, after two misadventures, the loss of 
much precious time, and a vast deal of diplomatic snecring, he 
carried his counsels into practice by selecting for Greece a king of 
the “ mature age” of seventeen, and with the “ experience in 
the world” acquired as a midshipman in the Danish navy. The 
Greeks, having received their King from England, set seriously to 
work at forming their own Constitution. 

The Constitution of 1864 ditfers from the ordinary type of Con- 
tinental Constitutions, and its divergencies are the result of a 
state of society and opinion among Eastern races that cannot fail 
| to exert considerable influence on the political organization of the 
Christian governments which have been formed in the provinees 
separated from Turkey, and on the institutions in the course of for- 
mation in the Ottoman Empire itself. Some of the enactments of 
this Constitution probably foreshadow the procedure of demoer 
even in the older States of the Continent, as they advance tow 
liberty, A new position is created for the Crown by placing it in 
direct connexion with a single representative Chamber, without 
even an Upper House or a Senate nominated by the sovereign or 
elected by the people. This, however, was not from any theore- 
tical preference for a single Chamber. The Greeks abolished Ki 
Otho’s Senate because it was a nest of corruption, and they fo 
that society in the Heilenic Kingdom contained no class of men 
whose position of independence afiorded a chance of forming a 
useful Senate. The alternative was a Senate like that which had 
been abolished, or a single Chamber, and public opinion, not merely 
the momentary will of the populace, pronounced an emphatic 
decision on the subject by aboiishing a Council of State which the 
Constitution admitted on trial, after it had existed a year. On the 
other hand, this Constitution of 1864 constitutes a Cabinet as a 
responsible feature of executive administration, standing between 
the Crown, the Chamber, and the people. The Ministers are placed 
under increased responsibility to the Crown by being onngniind by 
the Constitution to act in some cases in a body. The King has 
thus the power of restraining the assumption of too great authority 
by the Prime Minister, who, as party leader of an overwhelming 
majority in a single Chamber, might become the master of his col- 
leagues. By holding regular Cabinet Councils, and compelling each 
Minister to record his opinion on every administrative measure 
relating to his department, the King may enforce responsibility by 
an appeal to facts. A dissolution will then show whether the 
peopse adopt the opinion of the King or of the leader of a majority 
in the Chamber. 

The principle of democracy is carried out to its fullest extent by 
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electing a single Chamber, and adopting vote by ballot and large 
electoral districts, without reference to municipalities or local 
interests. Numbers are all in all. Wealth can only make its way 
by corruption, knowledge by flattery of the mob, and power by 
intimidation. And for the present the most prominent features 
of constitutional government in Greece are corruption, national 
self-laudation, and government intimidation. The Greeks did not 
overlook the danger of a democracy becoming a despotism when 
invested with unlimited power, and they attempted to place it 
under some restraint by several articles of the Constitution. The 
representatives are invested with independence by being elected for 
four years. Demagogues are discouraged by the provision that, to 
be elected a member of the Chamber, the deputy must be domi- 
ciled, and possess political and civil rights, for two years in the 
district previously to the election. He must also be thirty years of 
age. Another provision intended to restrain both corruption and 
governmental intimidation excludes mayors of municipalities and 
paid officials from becoming members of the Chamber. Officers of 
the army and the navy can only be members while on half-pay, 
and Ministers have always a seat and voice in the Chamber, but 
can vote only when they sit as deputies. ’ 

This Constitution presents two important questions for con- 
sideration before we can arrive at any conclusion concerning the 
probability of the new type of constitutional monarchy which it 
presents working well in practice. The first is, how the authority 
of the Crown can be exercised by the King so as to control the 
ad of the leader of a majority in the Chamber who becomes Prime 

inister. The Prime Minister being the representative of demo- 
cracy, and the Constitution declaring that all power in the State 
has its source in the people, the Prime Minister must be the most 
powerful man in the monarchy. The King, though superior in 
rank, is only, as far as administration goes, a check on the Prime 
Minister. The second question is, by what means the power of a 
single Chamber can be — from exercising undue authority 
ina democratic State. This question is far more important than 
the first, for good government has existed, and can exist, without 
aking, but is hardly possible with the exercise of unlimited power, 
whether in the hands of a single individual or a single chamber. 

A King placed in constant contact with a single democratic 
Chamber is in an extremely delicate position. The authority of 
the Crown has not} yet been clearly traced out, and in Greece 
both the Constitution and public opinion demand that the King 
should be something more hon a popular pageant, and something 
different from a decorated puppet in politics, moved by the Prime 
Minister. Experience alone can determine how far the King 
must govern as well as reign, and how far the powers with which 
he is invested are available for controlling the government. The 
exact limits of the administrative action of the Crown and the 
personal action of the King in a highly centralized constitutional 
monarchy form a new problem. Party corruption and Ministerial 
violence might become irrepressible evils, unless the King possess 
constitutional powers for restraining them. The King, to perform 
the — assigned to him in such a State, must be able to speak 
words uf wisdom and to avoid acts of indiscretion. 'The Greeks 
desire to be ruled by a King, and demand from him discernment of 
things and tact with men. They feared, from the experience of 
Otho’s reizn, that even a democratic Chamber might become a 
club of jobbers and place-brokers, unless restrained by the King. 
They knew that the state of society did not render the deputies 
sufficiently amenable to public opinion. In Greece, consequently, 
no sooner have the people elected their Chamber by universal 
suffrage, than they become jealous of their representatives, and 
the deputies, feeling no sense of responsibility, follow their own 
devices. This moral condition of the deputies breaks up the 
Chamber into small sections. No leader can command a sure 
majority without much jobbing and some violence. Public 
opinion looks to the King to improve the morality of the Govern- 
ment, and the Prime Ministers of Greece view with aversion 
and fear any organized exercise of the Royal authority in this 
direction. They endeavour to convince the people that a constitu- 
tional King must reign, and not govern ; but the doctrine is directly 
opposed to the wish of the nation. The people want a good King 
who can and will govern according to the Constitution, and not 
a King who allows the powers with which he is invested by the 
Constitution to be used by party leaders for party purposes. 

It was believed by thoughtful politicians that the establish- 
ment of a Cabinet or Council of Ministers as a recognised body 
in the executive administration would enable even a young 
and inexperienced King to perform adequately the duties with 
which the Crown is invested by the Constitution of 1864. This 
provision displays great political sagacity. It forms a bridge 
over which the Crown and the people can communicate for the 
purpose of controlling the Ministers and enforcing responsibility on 
the representatives. But to make Cabinet government different 
from Ministerial government as an administrative agent in a con- 
stitutional monarchy, Cabinet Councils must be regularly and fre- 
quently held in presence of the King, and a whole system of 
—— and of registration of acts, opinions, and measures must 

kept under the monarch’s eye. The King must possess his own 
record of every administrative decision of his Cabinet, and of every 
act in each executive department of his Government, for it is his 
duty to see that his Government is carried on according to law and 
the Constitution, and not according to the mere will of a majority 
in a single Chamber. How the Crown is to effect this is the pro- 
blem, and it must be solved, or a King becomes a superfluity, and 
an hereditary Crown an evil in the State. As Earl R 3 8e- 


lection did not give Greece a sovereign of mature age, and of the 


experience in business required for ——. a machinery of 
checks on democracy, and for enforcing responsibility by means of 
a Cabinet, time must do the work. 

There exists, however, in all free countries a power that can 
enforce responsibility on Ministers, Chambers, and majorities, far 
greater than any power with which a King can be invested by 
any Constitution. That power is age opinion. 
opinion can only be hone by complete publicity of every act of 
government during a long period. nfortunately, the little 
kingdom of Greece has not adopted a system of publicity capable 
of forming a sound public opinion. Neither the Crown nor 
the people can yet act as shepherds’ dogs of the Constitution. 
The second question, by what means the power of a single 
Chamber can be prevented from exerting undue authority in a 
democratic State, is a 
answer satisfactorily. Yet, unless the power of a single Chamber 
be placed under some systematic and powerful restraint, there will 
be a constant recurrence of arbitrary power in the hands of a 
party majority; and though the nominal first magistrate may be 
in name a king, the State cannot be correctly called a monarchy. 
A single Chamber elected by universal suffrage can only 
restrained from exerting arbitrary power by the authority of a 
military despot, or by national institutions and local authori- 
ties directly elected by the people, more immediately connected 
with their daily habits and feelings than the Chamber, and re- 
sponsible like the deputies themselves only to the law, and not 
to the government. A centralized government, whether with 
one or with two Chambers, tends to become a government of 
gendarmes. Local institutions, or what is called self-govern- 
ment, can alone protect the people against the despotism of a 
majority, which tends to anarchy, or the despotism of a personal 
sovereign, which tends to elective monarchy. The Greeks are 
perhaps not yet fully aware of the necessity of restraining the 
unlimited power of a single Chamber by local institutions more 
directly dependent on the law than on the State. Yet a sense of 
the necessity exists, and the Constitution of 1864 contains pro- 
visions declaring that the election of municipal authorities must 
take place in the same manner as the election of members of the 
Chamber, “ by direct, universal, and secret suffrage by ballot with 
balls.” But there are no articles relative to the rights and duties 
of a citizen as a member of a municipality. The constitution of 
the authorities, and the formation of the national habits, by which 
the unlimited power of a —_ Chamber ought to be restrained, 
is relegated to a municipal law in which the principles of self-' 
government are vitiated by the French system of government by 
gendarmes. ‘There can be no permanent security for the duration 
of constitutional government until the people can act for them- 
selves in spheres of local activity, with barriers circumscribing 
them to their local business, and protecting them by responsibility 
to the law alone. Local institutions to secure communal inde- 

endence, and publicity to create public opinion, are still wanting 
in Greece to establish constitutional liberty on firm foundations. 

Liberty needs to be secured in all constitutions in the East, 
not by a vague declaration that all citizens are equal in the eye of 
the law, which is never true in a government with gendarmes, 
but by precise enactments announcing that every citizen has 
duties to perform, rights to exercise, and national institutions to 
defend. Some of his rights and duties are inherent in citizenship 
in free States, others are created and regulated by the consti- 
tution and by laws. Some are national, others parochial, com- 
munal, and provincial. Local charity, primary education, sanitary 
measures, police regulations, roads and streets, all present local 
spheres of duty subordinate to the general action of government. 
I:xperience proves that in the present democratic condition of 
society there can be no guarantee for liberty, even in constitutional 
States, unless it become a recognised principle that where the 
people elect to an office, whether it be to the place of member of 
the Chamber, of mayor, common-councilman or alderman, the 
person elected cannot be removed from his place or restrained in 
the exercise of his functions except by the Seckcion or order of a 
regular court of justice. The only restraint on the unlimited 
power of a single Chamber must therefore be sought in a frame- 
work of national institutions, and no framework of this kind can 
resist the strain of a central administration unless it be supported 
by an independent Judicature. Democracy, personal sovereignty, 
religious animosities, and national ambitions are all likely to be 
more powerful than constitutions in the East for some time to 
come, and they can only be permanently restrained from becoming 
frequent causes of disorder and revolution when society makes 
law, and not political organization, the supreme power in the State. 

Some readers may doubt whether the constitution of the Greek 
Kingdom can be theoretically as good as we have represented it, 
when they know that the Government it has produced is practically 
one of the worst in Europe. But it must be observed that the 
last thing people learn in the highest state of civilization is to 
frame for themselves good administrative machinery. The con- 
stitution is only one of the requisites of good government, and 
with an over-centralized administrative system in Greece—a 
country without roads, or independent and self-acting local insti- 
tutions, and with no efficient responsibility imposed by public 
opinion—it has not yet acquired strength to command invariable 
respect. 

The two Governments that occupy at 

rtant positions in the East are th 


resent the most im- 
ose of Greece and Turkey. 


‘he constitution of Greece has in it the germ of much good; the 
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despotic Government of Turkey is theoretically as bad as a 

vernment can possibly be. Practically, the progress of Greece 
is impeded by an ill-devised system of centralization, and the pro- 

ss of Turkey is advanced by the care with which the Govern- 
ment rears up local institutions, and allows communities, whether 
religious or national, to enjoy as large a sphere of self-government 
as is compatible with an energetic central administration. In what 
manner the course of events in the East may be influenced by the 
Constitution of the Greek Kingdom, and by the local institutions 
daily gaining strength in the Ottoman Empire, is a subject that 
opens a wide field for speculation. 


BANKING FOR SMALL INCOMES. 


HE Post Office Savings’ Banks—originally an experiment very 
doubtful, as was supposed, in its result—have already assumed 
at importance as an item in the national balance-sheet. Details 
of the annual and total amounts of deposits and withdrawals 
appear from time to time in the newspapers, and show, in the 
area embraced by the Post Office system, an immense and almost 
incredible accumulation of small savings. Till within the last 
few months statistics showing the number, though not the money 
value, of deposits made periodically throughout the kingdom 
were within the reach of every one who would take the trouble to 
work a sum in the simp'est arithmetic ; every deposit receipt, and 
every withdrawal order, being stamped both with a date and 
with a current number from the commencement, till, in the 
course of last spring, the latter stamp had nearly reached the 
eighth million. The system has now been discontinued, but the 
latest issues showed that about 4,500 separate deposits were 
acknowledged from the central office on every week-day during 
April, and that the annual average for the previous three years had 
been a million and a half, or about 4,800 for every working day 
during the period, It may, therefore, be asked whether an experiment 
so cumpletely and unexpectedly successful in the limited area within 
which it has been tried may not now be beneficially extended 
upon a wider field. Great as has been the success of the 
Post Office Savings’ Banks, they have also been confessedly, as 
regards one important object of their institution, an almost total 
failure. They have not been used as banks of deposit for the 
savings of the artisan and labouring classes of the towns. They 
have never commanded the confidence of the men who receive two 
or three pounds a week; and they have never as yet invited the 
confidence of the men who receive a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. The causes which have produced indifference 
or distrust in the former class may be examined hereafter; the 
causes which have led to the exclusion of the latter class may 
very reasonably call for present reconsideration. Their operation 
at the first establishment of the system was natural, if not in- 
evitable, however needless and inconvenient it may appear that 
they should exercise any influence now. 

The Post Office Savings’ Bank system was moulded upon the 
pattern of the old Savings’ Banks, and followed their rules, being 
regulated for the most part by the provisions of the Acts of Par- 
liament under which they existed and were managed. The old 
Savings’ Banks were essentially charitable institutions. It was 
_ within the compass of possibility that the new Savings’ 

nks might prove to be charitable institutions also, maintained 
at the national expense. If they had failed to bring in en income 
equal to the expenditure on their establishment and maintenance, 
they would have been public “ charities,” and in all probability 
very short-lived ones. They have proved, however, to be a 
thoroughly sound enterprise, and have about as much claim to 
be regarded as charitable institutions as the Bank of England and 
its branches. Restrictions, therefore, which in the case of the 
old Savings’ Banks were just and reasonable, and which limited 
the range of depositors to those classes ‘in which objects of 
charitable assistance might naturally be looked for, would appear, 
in the present position of the Government Savings’ Banks, to be 
out of date and out of place. The old Savings’ Bank in the 
country was gratuitously managed. It was open on market-day, 
and the squires and clergy of the neighbourhood gave their time 
and trouble in rotation in receiving deposits and paying out with- 
drawals, The new bank is managed by the local postmaster, who 
receives a commission on — transaction, small in amount, 
indeed, since it is only a halfpenny whatever be the sum 
deposited, but useful in other ways, as the post-office always 
attracts a certain amount of additional custom to the shop of a 
retail tradesman. 

The principal restriction imposed by the rules of the old Savings’ 
Bank was that no private depositor might place to his account of 
savings in one year, from January to December, more than thirty 
pounds. The accumulation of his deposits, it was further pro- 
vided, might not exceed 150/., exclusive of interest; and both 
these regulations were transferred to the Post Office Savings’ 
Banks. For all charitable trusts, societies, clubs, penny banks, 
or accumulating subscriptions, the Post Office system was either 
found to be—or, on application by the various treasurers, was ex- 
tended so as to be—available to any amount required ; and in many 
instances considerable sums are now invested in this manner, the 
Post Office system presenting the combined advantage of a deposit 
and drawing account in one. But for individual depositors the 
annual limit of thirty pounds remains, and excludes, with no 
apparent counterbalancing benefit, a very large class of persons 
of moderate means, who would probably be found, and in man 
instances are actually known to be, anxious to be admit 


as depositors. The extension of the system so as to in- 
clude depositors of this class was under Mr. Gladstone's con- 
sideration, and is believed to have been favourably regarded by 
him, towards the close of his tenure of office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and it is a question which the Government, 
in the interests of public and ta economy, may find worthy 
of attention among matters of minor detail. The old savings’ 
bank system was not, and was not intended to be, more than a 
means of depositing small savings. It was not a reservoir for re- 
taining current balances of income. It was intended to encourage 
habits of saving, and therefore to discourage withdrawals of sums 
already deposited; and accordingly the withdrawal of a deposit 
was often a very difficult and troublesome task. The withdrawal 
of a deposit from the Post Office, on the contrary, is almost as easy 
as drawing a cheque on a London banker, and a great deal easier 
than withdrawing a sum from a deposit account at some joint- 
stock banks. Is there, then, any reason why the possessors of smal) 
incomes, or the recipients of salaries paid quarterly, should not be 
enabled to invest such portions of their income as may not be required 
for present use in the Post Office national stock? An imme- 
diate objection which might be urged against such a proposition is 
that it would interfere with the business of ordinary bankers, 
and would bring the Government into competition with them. To 
this it will be at once replied, by any one conversant with the 
facts, that the objection is purely ential, and that the cases in 
which any interference, direct or indirect, with banking accounts 
would take place would be both fewer in number, and more incon- 
siderable in amount, than those in which the existing system has 
interfered with banking business by the withdrawal of charitable 
and trust balances from accounts in which they had been pre- 
viously deposited. The holders of small incomes and the receivers 
of salaries and stipends under z200/. per annum are not, as a 
class, found worth the notice of bankers, and the instances in 
which they have banking accounts at all are comparatively 
rare. In fact, the rule enforced by the Bank of England, and 
several of the leading London banks, under which the main- 
tenance of a certain average balance is required, directly operates 
to discourage, if not to prohibit, accounts of this class, which 
would not be remunerative to the banker, and are, therefore, not 
worth keeping. Another er which may be urged is, that 
the possessors of small incomes in the middle and educated classes 
might object to their private affairs being known to the 
tradesman who keeps the local post-office. ‘This is said, and 
apparently with great truth, to be one main hindrance which has 
prevented the artisan classes from depositing in the Post Office 
Savings’ Banks; but it is not likely to affect in any material 
degree the classes socially above them, the extent of whose means, 
whether arising from realized property or from annual stipends, is 
for the most part known already with sufficient accuracy to all the 
local gossips who are curious in their neighbours’ aflairs. The 
resources of the widow and the old maid are known to a sovereign, 
at the tea-table coteries, as accurately as the income of the curate 
or the stipend of the parish doctor. 

The practical advantages which a trustworthy and easily avail- 
able means of deposit would present to this important class of 
income-holders are so manifest that they hardly need to be 
explained at any length. In the absence of any banking faci- 
lities for the receivers of periodical dividends or instalments of 
stipend of salary, one of two alternative courses is alone open. 
The money received must either be hoarded or paid away. 
In other words, the actual coin must either be stowed away 
in safe or supposably safe places, after the manner of Samuel 
Pepys, or else it must have been already mortgaged for the 
payment of outstanding debts. Perhaps it may right to 
admit that, strictly speaking, there is a possible third course ; 
you may lend the money to a friend—a course which presents the 
advantages of both the others combined. You hoard the money 
in another man’s pocket, and he uses it to meet his liabilities. 
As an ordinary rule, the practice of hoarding the dividend or 
the annuity will be found to prevail among women, and that of 
anticipating the ——-, stipend to be more popular among men. 
The widow or the old all lives at home, in her own small 
house or in her lodging, and she has oo some pet and special 
piece of furniture, or hiding-place of a like kind, in which she 
stores her little valuables. If she is in tolerably easy circum- 
stances, she provides herself with a davenport, containing an 
elaborate contrivance of secret compartments ; if her establishment 
is of a humbler order, she has a quaintly carved cabinet brought 
from foreign parts, or a family writing-desk, or at least a work- 
box which has its peculiar corner in a chest of drawers; or, if she 
is a very old lel indeed, she may have retained the ancient 
traditional stocking. But the one and ever-present danger in al! 
this system of precautions is, that she persists in the habit of 
regularly going to church, and in the occasional practice, at irre- 
gular intervals, of going out to tea. Her maid is the most respect- 
able and trustworthy of all handmaidens; but even she is not 
unwilling to be settled in life, and is not insensible to the 
respectful, though distant, admiration of the young man who has 
been so regular at chapel of late, and who looks like a Sunday- 
school teacher. <A little harmless gossip, perhaps, and then the 
sober-looking young man has on one occasion unaccountably been 
absent from chapel, and there are footmarks in the back garden, 
and the davenport has been shaken open, or the writing-desk 
forced, and the precious little hoard which “ mistress” had laid by 
has disappeared. The wise and experienced brother or nephew 
from the city comes down to the suburb the next day, and shakes 
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his head with the consoling remark that he always knew it must 
come to that ; but when he is asked by the poor lady what else 
she is to do but hoard, nothing further occurs to him to say on 
the subject. For men, and especially for young men, hoarding is 
if not absolutely, impossible. I:ven the most prudent 
ouseholder and father of a family, if he be not utterly penurious 
and a screw, knows that the more cash he carries about him or 
keeps in the house, the less chance he has of carrying out those 
economical resolutions he made after the last autumn holiday, and 
of saving up for the boys’ education; and, for a young man with 
no such domestic bailast to steady him, to have money in his 
pocket or desk inevitably means to spend it. And then there is 
the rent for the lodgings accumulating, and the weekly bills, to 
say nothing of the tailor; and the quarter’s payment has been 
anticipated, and goes out as soon as it comes in. The obvious 
remedy for cach of the two evils which we have described is 
to provide the class intermediate between the well-to-do and the 
poor with the same facilities for storing their available balances 
which the system of banking provides for the former, and that of 
the Savings’ Bank for the latter class. Already in very many 
cases the first attempt has been made to invest, and the first 
quarter’s twenty or twenty-five pounds placed to an account 
at the nearest post-office; but when the next quarter’s money is 
id, the old-fashioned and unmeaning barrier of the thirty- 
pound limit stands in the way, and no further deposit is possible 
till January comes round again. ‘There appears to be no valid 
reason for retaining any limit at all fot the gross amount of 
annual deposits made by a private investor in the Post Office 
Savings’ Banks. A maxunum limit to the whole amount depo- 
sited may be assigned, as is done in the case of certain accounts 
used for charitable purposes; and this maximum, in the case of 
the private depositor, may reasonably remain at its present amount 
of a hundred and fifty pounds. But, if any rational account can be 
given of a regulation which prohibits a young clerk with a hundred 
a year from depositing twenty-five pounds in June on the ground 
that he deposited twenty-five pounds in March, of which he may 
or mzy not have five pounds left—and which imposes on him in 
consequence the choice between the unsound as well as unsafe 
alternative of hoarding, and the easier but undesirable processes of 
spending and running in debt—it would be well worth the trouble 
of publishing it in detail, and would amply repay study as a 
singular and somewhat paradoxical lesson in modern finance. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN NEW YORK. 

TIE world knows not of its greatest men, and the greatest 
epochs pass without arresting the sluggish attention of man- 
kind. According to Emmanuel Swedenborg, when the New 
Jerusalem descended, the great birth of heavenly time was only 
revealed to a si gle old gentleman in his lodgings in Clerkenwell ; 
and in some sich way it may surprise a faithless generation to 
be assured that two or three weeks ago, in what is called “ New 
York City,” an event occurred in the assembling of a Con- 
vocation *“ Pentecostal in numbers, interest, and results.” Pente- 
costal in time end the calendar it was not, unle:s the Woman's 
Suffrage Convention in Washington have devised a new method 
for calculating the moveable feasts. Unfortunately for the world 
and for ourselves, the 2evolutioun—a Woman’s Right journal, pub- 
lished in New York, which makes this announcement—of no 
later date than the 14th of January has reached us; an| the 
great Pentecostal Convention was to come off, and we dare say 
did come olf, on the 19th and 2zoth of January, Considering the 
grandeur of the occasion and the expansive character of the 
female demands, one would think that the immediate gift which 
was expected to descend from heaven a fortnight ago was not 
large. The privilege to be extorted from the American Senate, oz 
the right to be vindicated, is that of the suitrage only. The Revo- 
lution informs us, which we were not exactly aware of, that the 
Saturday Review has declared that “so far as giving votes to 
women were concerned, we did not think there was much difli- 
culty.” Whether we said so or not, we may admit that nothing 
is more easy; but to give the suffrage, and to say that it is right 
to give it, are only the same thing with feminine logicians. 
However, the ladies know teir own policy the best. Give them 
the inch of the suflrage, and they may be trusted to get an ell 
out of it. Very likely the Pentecostal Convention has been a 
great success, Jt was not without tongues—or fiery ones either— 
if Miss Susan B. Anthony, proprietor, and Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Stanton, editor, of the Ltevoludon were, as doubtless they were, 
present. Meanwhile, pending the revelation of the 19th and 
zoth ult., we may extract some edification and instruction from 

this—we suppose authorized—organ of the ladies. 

Mr. Horace Greeley, it seems—and he has won small favour with 
the fervid writers in the Revolution for his declaration—is disposed 
to think that if the women, say in Kansas, desired to vote, he (Mr. 
Greeley), if he lived in Kansas, would let them. He thinks that 
when they had got the suilrage they would find it more plague 
than profit. but, as Mr. Greeley happens not to be a Kansas man, 
he surveys the question much as most sensible people would do, 
with the affable contempt with which the shore-going man in 
Lucretius looked on a storm at sea. This is much our case. By 
all means let the United States men and women settle this matter 
as they please. Yor ourselves, we prefer, under the guidance of 
the Ztevoluion, to see what manner of men the women, when en- 
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argue the unknown from the known; and if, in enforcing their 
claims to a politieal—and, for the matter of that, every other— 
equality with man, the American women exhibit good sense, good 
feeling, good taste, prudence, discretion, and fair elementary 
morality, they have done something for their cause. If not, not. 

We have just used, it may be said, a solecism, when we talked 
of the sort of man the woman of the future is likely to be. But 
such solecisms and paralogisms are of the nature of the case, 
What is to become of grammar and its doctrine of genders puzzles 

us. The Kansas Standard “does not like the word female as 
applied to females,” and adds pertinently enough, “that a cow or 
a sow isas female as a woman is, and uo woman calls herself a 
female without sharing the distinction with the brutes. . . . In 
fact, this indiscriminate application of the word female is some- 
thing almost disgusting, and the sooner we attempt to correct our- 
selves in this particuiar the better.” Yes, but how? It is not 
given to every woman to euphemize femality as a fine lady 
once did who, anxious, but timorous, to call a friend by a 
familar, but rather coarse, name, spoke of her as a mother 
of puppies. We see nothing for it but to go to the root of 
the matter, and for the sex to defeminize themselves. Cessante 
ratione cessat nomen. Myr. Darwin states, or rather repeats, 
as 2 well-known fact in ornithology, that, under special circum- 
stances, veteran hens have been known, in the afternoon of galli- 
naceous life, to develop combs, and to utter semi-masculine crows. 
Even in the human animal a moustached old lady is not so very 
uncommon. Just as every man is an improved woman, so a woman 
is an undeveloped man; and, in a generation or two of Anne 
Dickinsons and Lucretia Motts, the 7Z@c Jomo might be completely 
developed, and the Androgynon perfected. The difficulty, of 
course, is about these two or three generations. To submit to 
matrimony is not to be thought of by the editors and writers of 
the Revolution; and the Darwinian law of selection, as we under- 
stand it, requizes time and training often repeated. Not that the 
little matter of matrimony need be so very great an obstacle. 
The process of developing the successive stages of married woman 
might be managed without going to church. Marriage is not a 
necessity to these ladies. Matrons out of wedlock, as the writers 
in the Revolution express it, if carefully selected, might have 
their function in unsexing the sex. ‘The woman of the future— 
if there are to be any women of the future—may, however, well be 
trusted to grow out of the Transatlantic woman of the; resent. All 
that is wanted is a coincidence of favourable conditions ; and these 
conditions are frankly announced. Not only are “ the statutes that 
make woman man’s chattel” to be reformed, but “ theologies that 
make her his subject owing obedience” are to be got rid of We 
must, as these New York ladies assure us, get “ expurgated creeds” 
as well as constitutions, “in order that our Bibles and Blackstones 
may teach us to respect the mother of her race ;” and “ any oue with 
ordinary mentality,” as they remark, can see that, in this respect, 
there are few advances to be made from present practice, E.C.8.— 
that is, Mrs. Stanton, the editor of the Acevoltion—informs us that 
there are already in America “ ministering women who marry, 
baptize, bury the dead, administer the communion, preach, pray, 
and, by the laying on of hands, ordain men.” So that the fears of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican seem groundless. That journal 
regrets that “the clergy, with rare exceptions, still follow the 
lead of the Apostle Paul on the subject; and although they will 
not undertake to vindicate the soundness of the Apostle’s logic, 
they still maintain his opinions, and insist that, if woman is not 
inferior to man, she is at least unlike him, and naturally incapable 
of governmental and public life.” This corrupt following of the 
Apostle the Revolution very naturally laughs at. Like tie Ger- 
mun projessor who horrified the Oxford Common room, and a junior 
fellow who had mildly suggested that St. Paul said so and so, by ob- 
serving, “‘ Yaas, Powlus, Powlus; clevaire man, that Powlus. I 
have read his duch, and I do not agree with Powlus.” So the 
Ltevolution does not agree with Powlus, and very properly dismisses 
the clergy and their Scriptural argument with the exhaustive reply, 
that, “many new ideas on woman as well as government have 
obtained since the time of Paul”—a sentiment which was more 
tersely expressed, and in choice American tongue too, by Mr. 
Hosea Biglow :— 

But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez, they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee, 

But not only is a new political and a new theological world to be 
the result of the Pentecostal revelation and revolution, but some- 
thing very like a new moral world. It has already had its 
apostles—just as there were reformers before Luther and ante- 
Christians before Christianity—in Margaret Fuller, and in Fanny 
Wright and Mary Wolstonecraft of the old time before them. 
The Woman’s Rights advocates lay it down broadly that “women 
have the same right to violate the seventh commandment by 
keeping paramours that men have by keeping mistresses” ; and the 
inference seems to be imminent that, the rights being equal, those 
pretty “‘ persons ” who hitherto have been restrained from incon- 
tinence by what they call “the accident of gender” may avail 
themselves of the masculine liberty in this as in other matters. 
Were it worth while to argue with these persons, who object to be 
called females, we might remind them that society is kept together 
not only by a recognition of common rights and mutual duties, but. 
by a regard to general policy ; and whether women can understand 
it or not, as long as society exists, incontinence on man’s part will 
be compared with incontinence on woman’s part, not as a matter 


trusted with the suflrage, are likely to turn out. We can only 


solely of personal right, which here means personal wrong, but 
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as a matter of public policy. On ethical grounds, the sin is 
the same in the one case as in the other; on social considera- 
tions, the adultery of the wife is, and always will be, a more 
serious matter than the infidelity of the husband. That American 
women cannot see this is not to be wondered at, while there are 
followers of Miss Anna Dickinson, who seems to regret that misce- 
genation is not made compulsory. So far do they -carry this 
especially feminine argument of the ée guogue, that they complain 
of the injustice of society when it condones a husband for shoot- 
ing his wife’s paramour, while it condemns to death a woman for 
strangling her infant. “Suppose,” says E. M. C., discussing 
the case of a woman under sentence for murdering her infant, 
“suppose her maternal heart ; blinded and warped through love of 


her child, had taken its life, is that murder? Let not the jury 


dare to answer in the affirmative.” This is the teaching, and here 
is the teaching reduced to practice :— 

Massachusetts is shamed, if not shocked, at the spread of foeticide in that 
State, and Dr. Storer and others have done good service in rousing the moral 
sense of the State to acommon crime, which is fast confining the sole increase 
in population to the foreign-born and foreign-descended citizens of Massa- 
chusetts. Philadelphia is alarmed at the increase of infanticide in that city, 
the statistics of the year 1868 showing ninety-four cases of child-murder 
against sixty-six in 1867, Of these, the case of alleged infanticide 
by Hester Vaughan is the only one which attracted public attention, 
though the exhibition by the coroner now prompts the Philadelphia papers to 
arge some legislative action which will tend to lessen the slaughter of chil- 
dren by their mothers. 


THE MURMURING OF MANCHESTER. 


CONOMICAL and theological orthodoxy seem destined to 
. be exposed to one and the same trial. In both cases the 
faith is assailed in its very citadel. Oxford is the chosen seat of 
Heresy, and Manchester begins to yearn for Protection. The 
authorities, to be sure, are sound, as well in the manufacturing as 
in the educational centre. There is nothing uncertain about the 
trumpet of the Hebdomadal Council, and we have it on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bazley that “within the walls of the Chamber of 
Commerce he has not heard a doubt expressed” as to the advan- 
tages of Free Trade. But to what a state must things have come 
when this simple fact is thought worthy of notice and congraiu- 
lation, and when the member for Manchester holds it necessary 
to “offer a few vindicatory remarks on the Free Trade policy !” 
Mr. Bazley has been among his constituents, and he has learned 
strange things on his travels. There are “even cotton spinners 
who question whether the principles of Free Trade are so bene- 
ficial as those who were chieily instrumental in their adoption 
predicted.” Probably Mr. Bazley does not present the fact in by 
any means its darkest colours. The whole tone both of his 
speech and of Mr. Cheetham’s, at the annual meeting of the 
hamber on Monday, is evidently prompted by a grave distrust of 
manufacturing sentiment on the subject. The truth is, that it is 
only by a happy accident that Protection has been so unpopular in 
England. ‘The same classes who denounce it here are found to 
be its ardent advocates in the United States, or in our own 
colonies. Luckily, however, the term became associated in the 
minds of Englishmen with dear bread. It was the landlords who 
benefited by it, and consequently it took brevet rank among the 
other abuses, or things which pass for such, in maintaining which 
this particular class is supposed to spend its strength. Protection, 
Primogeniture, and Preservation of Game have formed a species 
of triad indissolubly connected in the popular imagination with 
oppression and selfishness, and a general tendency to be behind 
the age. When the very same Englishmen get abroad, they 
lose the associations in which they have been accustomed 
to view Protection, and the result is that it no longer either 
disgusts or alarms them. It is certainly to be desired that the 
accidental identification thus eflected may not be shaken for 
some years. If people were now to begin discussing T’ree ‘Trade 
on its merits, it is to be feared that the fallacies by which its 
triumph was formerly retarded would be found to have lost little 
of their strength. Science moves but slowly when its conclusions 
are not aided by interest or passion. The demonstration of Free 
Trade is so convincing that it cannot be resisted in the long run, 
but as long as sound political economy is the possession of the 
few, not of the many, it is well that the force of argument should 
for once be supplemented by the force of prejudice. After all, 
manufacturers are but men, and in a majority of instances very 
ordinary men too, They have sense enough to value economical 
truth when they see that it puts money into their pockets, but 
when a trade reverse makes it necessary to take the ultimate 
result on faith, they are very soon reduced to despondency. 

So far as can be understood from the proceedings of Monday, 
the immediate source of Lancashire discontent is the operation of 
the French Treaty. Why this cause should be especially opera- 
tive in Manchester is not apparent. The brewing interest may 
conceivably feel depressed at the increasing consumption of French 
wines, and the weavers of Coventry or Spitalfields may shrink from 
the unequal competition with French silks; but we do not gather 
that the industrial energy of France has yet been turned to the 
export of manufactured cotton. At all events, if such a process is 
going on, it must he in some secret and underhand way which has 
not interfered with a large increase in the export of similar goods 
to France. In the nine years between 1858 and 1867 the value 
of ths cotton goods exported from Lancashire to France was 
multiplied more than seven times. In the former year it was 
279,918/., in the latter year it was 1,659,433/. Why the manu- 

turing interest should dislike an arrangement which has brought 


about so satisfactory a result we do not profess to understand. If 
the Treaty of Commerce with France had never been concluded, 
English manufactured cotton would have been subjected in France 
to duties which were virtually prohibitory. The removal of these 
duties was purchased by a corresponding removal of duties on 
those numerous articles which we require to import from France. 
But why the Lancashire cotton spinners should resent the intro- 
duction of claret or French ribands, when they are enabled by 
this very fact to sell seven times the quantity of their own goods 
which could formerly be disposed of in the French markets, 
is a problem to which we see no solution, Or at least the 
only explanation which presents itself is one which bears im- 
probability on its face. Mr. Cheetham implied that the economical 
scepticism with which Manchester is now threatened may be 
traced to mistaken patriotism. The cotton spinners have not 
suffered by the French Treaty, but they think that the nation 
generally has, and their hearts bleed for their suffering fellow- 
creatures, A passage in the annual Report of the Chamber of 
Commerce describes the fact that in the year 1867 the amount of 
French imports taken as manufactured commodities was, in round 
numbers, 30 millions against 134 millions of English exports, or “a 
difference of 164 millions in favour of the national industry of 
France.” This, Mr. Cheetham considers, is what has startled 
Lancashire. Thirty millions’ worth of goods brought into the 
country, and only thirteen millions’ worth sent out in exchange! 
If this is really the key to the mystery, into what depths of eco- 
nomical darkness are not the chiidren of light still plunged? 
Where do the Manchester malcontents suppose the money 
came from which went to pay for these French goods? That 
practical though Protectionist nation certainly did not give 
them for nothing, and if our exports to other countries are 
sulliciently large to leave Englishmen asurplus to lay out on cheap 
Burgundy and gilt clocks, why should they be prevented from 
——— their money as they like, because the I'rench wine-mer- 
chant or jeweller does not happen to want printed calicoes? 

It is more probable, however, that the French Treaty has in 
reality nothing to do with the matter. The cotton trade is in 
difficulties, and it suffers from the tendency, natural to humanity, 
to fix the blame upon the first thing that comes to hand. For some 
reason or other, the French Treaty happens to fill this place at the 

resent moment, and consequently it comes in fer its tull share of 

lame which is not its due. There is a great deal of capital in- 
vested in the cotton manufacture which does not yield its proper 
return ; there is a great deal of machinery lying idle in the mills 
for want of material whereon to work. This seems to be the true 
motive which tempts Manchesier to curse Mr. Cobden and die. 
The world will not buy unnecessary bales of calico at fancy prices, 
and until the reduction in the cost of cotton enables the manufac- 
turers to produce their goods more cheaply, the trade will continue 
dull. Why, when this obvious explanation was forthcoming, it 
should have been thought necessary to abuse the F'rench Treaty, and 
hint at faults in Free ‘Trade, wecannot say. Seli-interest seems to be 
equally unenlightened whether its sphere is a farm ora cotton-mill. 
The cessation of war in America has not restored the agricultural 
industry of the South. Military devastation, followed by politi- 
cal anarchy, affords few encouragements to sustained labour of any 
kind, and the prevalence of Protectionist theories in the United 
States tends to foster the consumption of cotton in situ to an ex- 
teut which threatens to diminish seriously the amount of raw 
material exported to England. Authorities differ as to the extent 
to which the operation uf these causes is likely to be permanent, 
but the better opinion seems to be that for a considerable 
time, at all events, the imports from America will not be 
appreciably’ increased. Under these circumstances, the pru- 
deut course is obviously: to go elsewhere for material. 
Mr. Bazley’s speech on Monday was largely made up of exhor- 
tations to this effect. The reference to India as the natural 
field to which Lancashire should look for her supply of cotton 
recalls the early days of the American war. As far as Mr. Bazley’s 
recommendations go, no exception can be taken to them. It isthe 
interest alike of Lancashire and India that throughout the latter 
country there should be better roads, more railways, and in- 
creased irrigation. Nor does the objection which existed eight 
years ago, against a sudden extension of cotton cultivation in 
India now possess anything like its former weight. In 1861 
it was quite uncertain whether the civil war in America 
might not end in the victory of the cotton States, and in the 
recovery of their characteristic industry. While this was possible, 
there were very weighty reasons why the growth of cotton in 
India should not be stimulated by any exceptional action of the 
authorities. England governs India for India. The cry of the 
cotton spinners at that time was that she should govern India for 
Manchester. If Lord Halifax had listened to the suggestions 
which were so urgently pressed upon him, he would have postponed 
all other considerations to the one object of making India a great 
cotton-exporting country. Let us suppose that, after he had done 
so, war in America had ceased, the supplies from that quarter had 
flowed in again with all their former octane, and in consequence 
the demand for the inferior article obtainable from India had ceased 
at amoment’s notice. The suffering such a catastrophe might have 
inflicted upon the Indian cultivators is inconceivable; but the 
English Government were coolly pressed to disregard this possi- 
bility, because it was to the interest of the cotton trade that the 
gap left by the war should be immediately filled up in this manner. 
Now, as we have said, the conditions of the case promise a more 
doubtful—at all events, a very much slower—revival in the im- 
ports from the United States; and, so far as the growth of cotton 
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can be promoted in India without unduly stimulating it by 
bounties, or unduly protecting it by the discouragement of other 
forms of agricultural industry, the results will be mutually bene- 
ticial to both parties. 


THE STATUTE-BOOK. 
Nap ow of ancther Session is suggestive of the inevitable 


annual volume of new Acts of Parliament. It may also 
suggest to a few discontented spirits an inquiry whether it is abso- 
lutely necessary that each volume of the Statutes should be as 
cumbrous as its predecessor, and each year’s legislation as unscien- 
tific as that of the year before. We pointed out some time ago * 
what appeared to us to be very important defects in the way in 
which the Statutes are promulgated, and we made certain suggest- 
ions for the re-classification, not only of the annual issue of Acts of 
Parliament, but also of the long-promised new edition of all such 
Acts as are now in force. The new edition, which, with the 
appliances now at the disposal of Government, in the shape of 
repealing Acts and registers of repealed Acts, might easily have 
been published a year ago, is not as yet even announced. So 
that the lawyer who wishes to have at hand all the living 
statute law, which certainly need not ery | more than eight 
or ten volumes, is compelled to purchase a library of from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty volumes, according to the edition whic 
he may choose. ‘The annual issue of the Statutes still labours 
under almost all the defects which we indicated in our former 
article. The volume for last Session is indeed somewhat less 
bulky than its predecessor. Twenty-two Acts of the kind which, 
as we pointed out, have no claim to be called “ Public General,” 
have been omitted from the authorised edition of such Acts; 
but the change has obviously been made merely as a rough 
and ready mode of lightening the book, and has been guided 
by no clear conception of the principle upon which such a 
change should be founded. The very first qualification of an 
editor of the Statutes should be the possession of a definition of 
the term “ Public General.” Such a definition we believe to be 
totally wanting to the minds of those now in authority. In their 
use of the word “ Public,” they evidently waver between three 
different senses—namely, law passed for State purposes, law to be 
judicially noticed, and law passed at the public expense; while 
to the word “ General” they attach no meaning whatever. Many 
-Acts habitually included in previous volumes of the Public General 
Statutes are, as we explained before, only private Acts, called 
“public” in order to simplify the process of passing them, A 
number of these have accordingly at length been degraded from 
their usurped position, but many others have been left untouched. 
If “ An Act for confirming certain provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Carlingford Lough, Elgin, &c. &c.” is no longer to be 
called “ Public General,” why should not the same justice be 
meted out to“ An Act for declaring valid certain Orders of Her 
Majesty in Council relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England and to the Deans and Chapters of certain churches ” ? 
The long and short of the matter is, that it is impossible to re- 
classify the Statutes to any good purpose without first clearly 
determining upon what principle the operation is to be conducted. 
The grand division of Statutes should be into “Public” and 
“Private.” “Public statutes” should be such as are passed for 
State objects, and therefore at the expense of the nation, “ Pri- 
vate statutes’ should be such as, being passed for the advantage 
of private persons, are paid for by their promoters. The latter 
class would comprise all the Acts now known as “ Local and Per- 
sonal,” as well as those specifically called “Private.” These 
should be printed and published just as they now are. The 
former class would correspond to those now called “ Public 
General.” They should be printed and published rather as an 
historical monument than as a body of law. For legal pur- 
poses they would be subdivided into “General” and “ Special.” 
The “ Public Special” Acts would comprise those the operation 
of which is restricted to a definite time, place, person, or object— 
namely, annual Acts; Acts which, though passed for State purposes, 
relate merely to local or personal rights; and Acts which are merely 
legislative authority for doing a certain work. The “ Public 
General” Acts would not only be passed for State purposes, but 
would also be true laws; and with these alone would the lawyer 
be concerned. But even this collection should be split up into four 
ae numbered series, containing respectively laws operative 
only in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, and in the colonies or 
India. The ordinary English lawyer would of course need only 
the “English series” of the “ Public General” Statutes. The 
advantages of the proposed arrangement over that now in use will 
at once appear from an analysis of the volume of so-called “ Public 
General Statutes” of last Session. This volume, with which 
every lawyer is obliged to encumber himself if he would have 
any authorised statement of the legislation of the year, con- 
tains 130 Acts, occupying 1,150 pages. Only 318, however, 
of these pages are occupied by true laws having any opera- 
tion in England; 358 pages are occupied by Scotch, 142 by hrish, 
and 21 by Colonial Acts, of a public general character. Of the 
“Public Special” Acts, as we would call them, the “ annual 
Acts” occupy 209 pages, the “legislative warrants” 16, and the 
“ Local and Personal” 77. Instead of having to purchase a volume 
of 1,150 pages, the English lawyer would, under the arrangement 
proposed, get all that concerns him in the compass of 318 pages, 
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As specimens of the Acts of which he would be relieved, we will 
mention the title of one Act of each of the classes which should be 
severed from the “ Public General English.” Among the Public 
General we may name, in the Scotch series, “ An Act to Consoli- 
date the Statutes relating to the Constitution and Completion of 
Titles to Heritable Property in Scotland, and to make certain 
changes in the Law of Scotland relating to Heritable Rights ” ; in 
the Irish series, “ An Act to amend the Law relating to Reforma- 
poe. Schools in Ireland;” in the Colonial series, “An Act to 
make provision for the appointment of Members of the Legislative 
Council of New Zealand, and to remove doubts in respect of 
Appointments.” Among the Public Special we find of the “ an- 
nual” Acts, “ An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for 
the better payment of the Army and their Quarters” ; of the “legis- 
lative warrants,” “An Act for extending the Provisions of the 
Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improvement (Loans) Act, 
1864, and for amending the Powers of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in relation to Loans under that Act”; and of the 
“Local and Personal,” “An Act to settle an Annuity upon Sir 
Robert Napier, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, and the next surviving Heir Male 
of his body, in consideration of his eminent services.” With none 
of these Acts has the English lawyer, it is submitted, any more 
concern than he has with the French code, or with the Marquis of 
Westminster’s title-deeds. 

If the principle of classification which we have just described 
would be Peneficial when applied to each year’s legislation, still more 
striking results would follow from its application to a revised edition 
of the whole of the Statute law. The Statute-bouk may, as we 
have already stated, be reduced by the omission of repealed and 
spent enactments from fifty volumes to eight or ten volumes. But 
these again may be cut down, ey by one third, by the omis- 
sion of all Acts which, although “ Public,” are not also “Gene- 
ral,” according to our use of the term. And this decrease in bulk 
would be accompanied by an increase in usefulness. The true 
laws, of which the collection would exclusively consist, would be 
more accessible from being disencumbered of all enactments of a 
different character. But the work would be rendered still cheaper 
and more convenient by being broken up, like the annual issue, 
into an “ English,” a “ Scotch,” an “Irish,” and a “Colonial” 
series, There is no reason why an English lawyer should be com- 
pelled to load his shelves with the Statute law of Scotland, any 
more than with the “ Code Civil” of Lower Canada, merely be- 
cause Scotland, like Canada, is subject to the Crown of England. It 
is a mere accident in the question that the Scotch Statutes are made 
by the same Parliament which passes statutes for England. There 
should doubtless be a monumental edition, for historical reference, 
of every public statute, whether general or special, which has been 
passed since Magna Charta; but for legal purposes there should be 
an edition weeded of everything which is not general law, aud 
divided into four series—the English, the Scotch, the Irish, and the 
Colonial. ‘The reference of each Bill, on its introduction into Par- 
liament, to its proper class, and its numbering, on becoming an Act, 
according to its position in that class, would of course require 
some new administrative machinery, but this might be of the 
simplest kind. If method were introduced into the promulgation 
of new laws, it would no longer be possible to frame a statute, as is 
now constantly done, part of which is a true general law, and part 
of which deals entirely with private rights. Glaring examples of 
this error are not wanting among the Acts of last Session. 
Chapter gg is mainly for the purpose of continuing a long list of 
private Turnpike Acts, but it also meddles with the general law 
of Turnpikes and Highways. On the other hand, Chapter xlvi. 
of the Local Acts not only confirms certain provisional orders, but 
also amends the Pier and Harbour Act, 1861. The line between 
the so-called “ Public General” and the “Local and Personal” 
Acts is also most uncertain. Among the latter is (c. cxiii.) an Act 
to repeal the Gun-barrel Proof Act of 1855; so is (c. Ixxx.) aa 
Act regulating metropolitan subways, An Act regulating metro- 
politan streets (c. v.) is, however, a public general Act. Again, 
temporary and permanent enactments are intermingled in the 
most confused manner. The first half of the Registration Act 
(c. §8) relates to the registration of the year 1868, and is therefore 
already obsolete; the latter half affects the law of the subject 
permanently. Briefly to recapitulate, we would urge upon the 
Government to determine upon dividing the Statutes into “ Public ” 
and “Private”; then, leaving the private Acts without any 
attempt at classification, to subdivide the public into “General” 
and “Special”; and to break up the “ Public General” into four 
series, to be distinguished as the English, Scotch, Irish, and Co- 
lonial. This arrangement not only to be carried out in the case of 
the annual volume of new Statutes, but also to be made use of in 
selecting the contents of the revised edition of all the Statutes. 
Such edition to consist solely of “ Public General” Acts, and to 
be broken up into the four series above mentioned. 

Were these measures carried out, the first step would have 
been taken towards the improvement of the form under which 
the law of England is manifested. In the case of the Statutes at 
least, the jurist would be able to say, “In these four or six vo- 
lumes” (as the case might be) “is contained the whole of the 
general law — in England.” Knowing precisely what the 
law is, and where it is to be found, and discerfing, moreover, that 
its actual dimensions are by no means formidable, he would then 
be in a position to address himself cheerfully to the next stage of 
progress—to attempt to arrange the Statutes in a rational, instead 
of a merely chronological, order. 

If law reformers could only by persuaded to define their terms 
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and plan their course beforehand, their success might be both 
rapid and durable. Their ill-guided efforts at present serve only 
to make confusion worse confounded. Till they adopt a better 
method, the Statute-book must remain, like every other depart- 
ment of English law, a mere chaos through which wayfarers are 
misguided by a cumbrous and itself chaotic index. 


: ANDERIDA. 

Wwe: take for ted that no one now doubts that the ancient 

Anderida, the Andredesceaster of our national Chronicles, 
is to be looked for nowhere but at yo oneg © If there is any one 
whom Mr. Hussey and Mr. Wright have failed to convince, the 
thing is set at rest by the decisive judgment of Dr. Guest. The 

answers all the requirements of the site ina way that no 
other place does ; and we look on the question as one which, at 
this time of day, does not need to be reopened. 

Pevensey then, taking it all and all, may perhaps be set down 
as the most memorable spot in Britain. It is possible that either 
of the events which make it memorable may be surpassed in imme- 
diate interest by other events in the great chains of cause and effect, 
to which they severally belong. But we know of no place in Britain 
where two events of equal moment happened on the same spot. 
Anderida did not actually behold the beginning of the Engli 
Conquest of Britain, but it beheld the completion of one of its 
most important stages. It did not behold the actual turning- 

int of the Norman Conquest of England, but it did in actual fact 

old its ag 3 It was there, in short, that the founders of 
the South-Saxon Kingdom overcame the last resistance, call it 
Roman or British as we will, which the Teutonic settlers met with in 
south-eastern Britain, It was there that Aille and Cissa stormed 
the last fortress of the Saxon Shore, and left not a Briton alive 
within it. And it was there that William the Norman landed on an 
errand which, to a superficial eye, might seem to be the undoing 
of the work of /Elle and Cissa. Nowhere do great historic 
memories crowd more closely — than in the historic land of 
the South-Saxon. It is no long journey from Pevensey to 
Hastings ; it is a shorter journey still from Hastings to Battle. 
And it is not without significance that, on the hill of Senlac 
itself, on the site of the furthest English outpost, on the furthest 
int to which the great battle can have reached, the road 
aces off which bears the speaking inscription “ To Lewes.” 
So it was ; Lewes, in a sense, wiped out Senlac and made Eng- 
land England once again. But, without Senlac, Lewes could 
never have been. And, without Anderida, Senlac could never 
have been. All three hang together. The birth of the English 
nation, its momentary eclipse, its final regeneration, all follow on 
each other in close sequence of cause and effect. Anderida, in 
the fifth century, played one of the greatest in that utter 
wiping out of all things Roman and Celtic which made England 
England. But the part which Anderida pant in the eleventh 
century was not to begin a wiping out of things English, but only 
to os their subjection to that tiery trial which proved in the end 
to be but the fire of the refiner. There is no spot in Britain, there 
are not many spots in the world, to whose lot it has fallen to 
play so a part at two such memorable epochs. There is no 
spot in Britain where an Englishman is more irresistibly called on 
to stand and muse on the origin and fortunes of his race. 

On the whole, it is the earlier event which presses most irre- 
sistibly on the mind as one muses on the site of Anderida. It is 
not William, but /Elle and Cissa, not the first Norman King, 
but the first English Bretwalda, whom the imagination calls up as 
the hero of the spot. Several causes combine to bring about this 
preference. The birth of our nation is a subject on which we are 
naturally more inclined to dwell than on its overthrow, even 
though the overthrow was one which led to its second birth. The 
earlier event too has that charm of mystery which is wanting in 
the later. We know every detail of the great campaign of 
William. Of the great siege of Anderida we know nothing for certain 
but the result, recorded in the stern simplicity of those few awful 
words which Gibbon truly said were more terrible than all the 
Lamentations of Gildas. To the more detailed narrative of Henry 
of Huntingdon we cannot give implicit belief; but, made up, as it 
doubtless is, out of very ancient ballads, it helps to throw some- 
what of Homeric romance over the story. And, perhaps more than 

we have, so to speak, the living witnesses of both those memo- 
days, but witnesses which in the day of Alle were actors in 

the scene, while in the day of William they were merely spec- 
tators. Not a Briton did the English conqueror leave within the 
walls of Anderida, but the walls which those Britons so vainly 
defended are still there to remind us of that day. There they 
stand, ruined and desolate ; ruined and desolate they already were 
when William landed. ‘Those massive walls and solid towers 
were built, in true Roman fashion, for eternity, and the mere 
hand of time has, as ever, fallen lightly upon them, They are 
still there, the very walls which so long checked the progress of the 
English invader, the walls which he at last scaled or undermined, 
the walls within whose circuit he slew, like Joshua at Ai or Crom- 
well at Wexford, every living thing that came within the reach of 
is sword. No such visible memorials are there to remind us of 
the landing of William. On that coast indeed the works of man 
have been more lasting than the works of nature. In the days of 
, and even in the days of William, Anderida was a t 
haven, and ships could ride at anchor under the towers of the 
city. The towers are there still, but the sea, which bore 

the fleet of Normandy, has gone back. A marshy flat and a 


wilderness of shingle cut off the present Pevensey from the sca. 
To realize the fact that William landed where no one could land 
now calls for somewhat of an act of faith. But the deeds of the 
earlier conquerors we all but see with our own eyes. 

In fact the true history and nature of the English Conquest is 
written in unmistakeable characters on the soil and on the ruins of 
Anderida. The South-Saxon Kingdom, the second Teutonic settle- 
ment in Britain, began in 477. In that year Aille, with Cissa 
and his other two a2 e — his landing at Cymenesa in 
Chichester Harbour. e neighbouring city was conquered, and 
in process of time it came to the name of one of its con- 
querors, and the Roman Regnum became the English Cissan- 
ceaster. Fourteen years of fighting carried the invaders eastward 
to Anderida, the last of the fortresses guarding the southern 
portion of that long line of defence which the Romans knew 
as the Saxon Shore. This of it was fast becoming a 
Saxon shore in quite another sense—in one denoting not those 
who threatened it, but those who dwelt along it. In 491 
Anderida must have defended a small independent British 
territory, penned in between the two advancing English settle- 
ments, the Kentish Jutes to the East and Jille’s Saxons to the 
West. The fall of the city, and the massacre of its inhabitants, 
wiped out the last traces of British occupation and Roman 
dominion in this corner of our island. It was probably this 
great success which raised ille to that degree of supremacy 
—whatever that degree may have been—over the other ‘Teutonic 
settlements in the island which is implied in his being the first 
Bretwalda, Hengest was now dead and the conquests of :Cerdic 
had not begun. At such a moment Aille was already the test 
Teutonic prince in Britain, and the South-Saxon Siglo, 80 
insignificant in after times, held for one lifetime a position which, 
if any one chooses, he may call Imperial. But the conquered city 
did not become the capital of a new Empire, or even the royal 
seat of the conqueror. No spot shows more clearly the way in 
which our forefathers dealt with their conquest, and the utter con- 
trast between the manner of proceeding of the Franks in Gaul and 
that of the English in Britain. The Roman wallsof Le Mans still 
fence in the oldest part of that noble city. The medizval and the 
modern town have grown up around them, but the ancient hill- 
fortress still remains, as it has been from days before the beginning 
of history, a dwelling place of men and a centre of dominion. 
The Roman walls of Anderida fence in nothing ; no human being 
now lives within their circuit. Probably from the days of Elle 
till now no human being has lived within their circuit, except in 
the corner where a of the Roman rampart has given way to a 
medizeval castle. English settlements arose close to the site of An- 
derida, but not on the siteof Anderida. Just outside one gate arose 
Pevensey, just outside another arose West Ham—English 
settlements, bearing English names, settlements still existing in 
parishes, with churches, which churches — elsewhere be called 
ancient, but the dwelling-place of the vanished race is left utterly 
forsaken between the two dwelling- of the new settlers. The 
lesson is an important one. The Roman has vanished, the Briton 
has vanished ; ruined walls and towers alone witness to their 
former existence. And we may add that the Norman has, in a 
sense, vanished also—ruined wulls and towers alone witness to the 
former existence of the castle founded by the half-brother of the 
Conqueror himself. But the Englishman has survived all. The 
two English settlements which grew up east and west of the for- 
saken Roman city are there still. They have preserved their unin- 
terrupted existence as dwelling-places of men of English birth and 
speech. Their churches stand as memorials of that great spiritual 
conquest the effects of which have remained as uninterruptedly to 
this day as the effects of the great national conquest itself. They 
= of a Christianity which has gone on unbroken ever since 

e mission of Wilfrith in the seventh century. But it is as im- 
portant to notice that they speak of no Christianity earlier than 
the seventh century. Here we may again make the ever instruc- 
tive contrast between Gaul and Britain. Anderida, a Christian city, 
doubtless contained, like any city of Gaul, a church or churches 
dating from the first establishment of the Gospel, covering pro- 
bably the remains of some primitive martyr. In Gaul that church 
would still remain, rebuilt in its fabric over and over again, 
but preserving the site, the name, the traditions, of the earliest 
times. From Anderida all such traces vanished; how should it 
be otherwise? how should any traces of that earlier Christianity 
have lingered on, when not one of its professors was spared? But 
the English churches of West Ham and Pevensey continued their 
unbroken existence through the storm of Norman invasion, just 
as the churches of Gaul retained their unbroken existence through 
the storm of Frankish, Gothic, and Burgundian invasion. 
that the landing of William did to them was to give them a 
foreign patron, probably a foreign priest, and to rebuild their fabrics 
in a foreign style. In short there is no spot which is in this wa’ 
more instructive than the site of Anderida. There is none which’ 
more deeply im us with the true character of the two great 
events whichit beheld. There is none which teachesus more forcibly 
the difference between the utter destruction which the Britons 
underwent at the hands of the English and the momentary 
subjugation which the English underwent at the hands of the 
Normans. And, if, as on such a spot we can hardly fail to do, 
we let our thoughts wander to lands beyond the sea, we better 
understand the wide difference between the Teutonic uests in 
Britain and the Teutonic conquests on the Continent. We see 
that Hlodwig and his Franks had far more in common with: 
William his Normans than they had with Aille and 
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his Saxons. The differences between the Frankish Conquest 
of Gaul and the Norman Conquest of England are many and 
great; but, when we compare either with the work of Aille 
at Anderida, we see that they are essentially conquests of 
the same class. They subdued the earlier inhabitants of the 
land, but they did not destroy them. The nation, its laws, 
its language, its religion, still lived on. All might be modi- 
fied ; none were abolished. The Frank indeed gave a new name 
to the land, which the Norman did not. But that was because the 
Frank could not, even by calling himself 2 Roman Consul, disguise 
the fact that he was a foreign conqueror, while the Norman could give 
himself out as the legal claimant of the English Crown, unhappily 
driven to use force to obtain his rights. And, after all, it was not 
till long after, and through the operation of causes which had very 
little to do with the first Frankish Conquest, that the name of 
France finally supplanted the name of Gaul. In fact it has not 
thoroughly supplanted it yet. As long as we speak of the 
Anglican Church and of the Gallican, our ecclesiastical language 
om a most speaking witness to the fact that Gaul is still Gaul, 
while Britain ages ago became England. . 


PHILLIPS v. EYRE. 


‘TN this case the Court of Queen’s Bench expressed, during the 

argument, an opinion exactly opposite to the judgment which 
it ultimately gave. . The plaintiff complained that he had been 
arrested at Kingston, carried within the district where mili- 
tary law prevailed, tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be 
flogged, which sentence was carried into effect. These proceed- 
ings, or of them, were authorized by Governor Eyre. They 
were manifestly illegal, and an Act of the Colonial Legislature was 
ge to indemnify those concerned in them. This Act required 
or its validity the assent of the Crown, and this assent was 
upon due deliberation given. The plaintiff now brought an 
action against Mr. Eyre, in an English Court, for the imprisonment 
and violence inflicted upon him in Jamaica, and the Court was 
called upon to decide whether the right to sue in England was 
taken away by the Act of Indemnity passed in Jamaica. Whena 
man has sustained a wrong in an English colony he has the 
alternative of two remedies—he may either bring an action 
in the colony, or bring an action here. The question was 
whether a colonial Act could take away, not merely the right of 
action in the colony, but the right of action here. “It appears to 
me,” said Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, “ that the mere state- 
ment of the question affords an answer to it;” but the answer 
which — to be thus afforded was not that which the Court 
ultimately gave. 

The principle upon which this decision proceeded is that a remedy 
for a wrong committed out of England may be had in an English 
Court, but that the question whether there is a wrong or not must 
be decided by the law of the country where the wrong is alleged 
to have been committed. Suppose that, instead of legislating ex 
post facto, the Legislature of Jamaica, in anticipation of future 
events, had passed a statute authorizing the proceedings com- 
plained of in the action. In such a case no right of action would 
arise here. When by the law of another country the act com- 
plained of is lawful, though it would have been by our law 
wrongful if committed here, it cannot be the ground of action in 
this country. The rule which obtains in respect of actions on civil 
contracts—that they are governed by the /ex loci—is applicable to 
acts occasioning personal injury. It was, however, necessary to 
consider whether the same principle would apply where an act 
which was unlawful when done had been legalized and deprived 
of its tortious character,and had had immunity afforded to it by 
virtue of er post facto legislation. But it can hardly be doubted 
that an independent State is equally competent for anticipatory 
and for retrospective legislation. And the colony must be consi- 
dered for this purpose as an independent State. The local 
Legislature having been established with plenary power of legis- 
lation, the same comity which exists between independent nations 
will be extended by the Courts of this country to the colonial law 
when it conflicts with ours on matters within the jurisdiction of 
the colonial Legislature. . 

The foundation of the English law applicable to this case was 
laid by the case of Mostyn v. Fabrigas, which was decided 
nearly a hundred years ago. It was an action by a native of 
Minorca against an English Governor of Minorca for trespass and 
false imprisonment committed, as the declaration stated, “ at 
Minorca, to wit, at London, in the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, in 
the ward of Cheap.” This curious example of a legal fiction was 
rendered necessary by the rule of law which required the venue or 
vicinetum to be stated in a pleading. This rule originated in 
another and very ancient rule which required the jury who 
were to try the cause to come from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood where it arose. In order that the officer of the Court 
might know from what district to summon the jury, it was neces- 
sary that the plaintiff should inform the Court not only of the 
county, but also of the hundred or vill where his complaint 
emerged. The simplicity of very early times did not contemplate 
the possibility of a transaction which might form a ground of 
complaint happening partly at one place and partly at another. 
But when this difficulty was felt, it was evaded by distinguishing 
between transitory matters, such as a contract, which might happen 
anywhere, and local matters, such as a trespass on land, which could 
only happen in one particular place. This distinction between tran- 
sitory and local actions, which was thus invented by the Courts to 


relieve themselves from difficulties about venue, has been made 
to serve a more important oor For, if an English lawyer he 
asked whether his Courts will afford a remedy for a complaint 
originating abroad, he will answer by inquiring whether the com- 
plaint is transitory or local in its nature. The question which he 
thus asks cannot always be answered without difficulty. The 
English Courts held originally that an action for trespass on land 
was local; but an action was brought against Captain Gambier 
for pulling down houses at Nova Scotia by order of Admiral 
Boscawen, and a thousand pounds damages was recovered, A 
similar case was that of Admiral Palliser, who had an action 
brought against him for destroying fishing-huts on the coast of 
Labrador. But an action for trespass and false imprisonment 
is clearly transitory, and therefore such an action arising abroad 
may be maintained here; though the Court in adjudicating upon 
it would be governed by the law of the country in which it 
arose. The distinction to be observed in cases of this description 
is between the cause of action, which is to be considered with 
reference to the law of the country where it originated, and the 
mode of procedure, which must be ad as it exists in the 
country where the action is brought. Now the cause of action 
which arose in Jamaica by the imprisonment of Mr. Phillips was 
taken away by the Act of Indemnity passed by the Legislature of 
Jamaica, so that no cause of action existed which could be made 
available in an English Court. When the case is thus plainly 
stated, the decision upon it is not only intelligible, but inevitable. 
There was a recent case of Scott v. Lord Seymour, in which 
damages were sought to be recovered for an assault committed in 
the kingdom of Naples. The decision in this case turned upon 
the construction which the Court placed upon the defendant’s 
pleas, and the greater part of the report of the case is occupied 
with a verbal discussion, which is at once intricate and unprofit- 
able. But Mr. Justice Wightman, in his judgment, did say some- 
thing, although not very much, which might be thought to be 
opposed to the judgment lately delivered by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Two constructions had been proposed of the defendant's 
lea. According to the construction which the majority of the 
udges did not adopt, the plea stated that by the law of Naples 
no damages for the alleged trespass were recoverable in any form 
of ee in the Courts of Naples. Mr. Justice Wightman 
said that, if this construction were adopted, his opinion, never- 
theless, was that an action would be maintainable in England 
by one British subject against another British subject for an 
assault committed in a foreign country. “Iam not aware,” says 
the learned Judge, “of any rule of law which would disable 
a British subject from maintaining an action in this country for 
damages against another British subject for an assault and battery 
committed by him in a foreign country, merely because no dam- 
ages were recoverable by the law of the foreign country, and with- 
out any allegation that such trespasses were lawful or justifiable 
in that country.” Applying these words to the case before the 
Court, and treating Jamaica, as for this e it may be treated, 
as a foreign country, they merely amount to this, that Mr. Philli 
would not be disabled from suing Mr. Eyre for damages 
trespass committed in Jamaica merely because no 
for such trespass were recoverable by the law of Jamaica. 
But if Mr. Eyre could allege in his defence, not only that 
damages were not recoverable in Jamaica, but also that the 
trespass for which he was sued was lawful and justifiable in 
Jamaica, then it would seem to follow from Mr. Justice Wight- 
man’s language that Mr. Phillips would be disabled from main- 
taining his action in the English Court; and Mr. Eyre could make 
the necessary allegation, at least to this extent, that the trespass 
was legalized me justified by the Act of Indemnity. We are 
dealing, however, with a mere opinion of a single judge, which 
was not adopted by other judges who assisted in the decision, 
and this is all that can be produced in the shape of authority 
against the recent judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
On the other hand, the Court relied on cases which establish 
that an act authorized by the law of the country where the 
act is done cannot be the subject of legal proceedings here. 
One case was that of an action against the late Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, who, in the service of the Queen of Portugal, 
captured a British ship for breaking blockade. We may re- 
mark, by the way, that British admirals, in addition to all their 
other claims to their country’s gratitude, are entitled to the 
credit of having illustrated some of the more obscure portions of 
international law, and have, so to speak, furnished charts and 
soundings of the legal ocean, by becoming defendants in many 
actions at law, in some of which it is to be feared that they have 
had to pay damages and costs. We cannot but feel pity for the 
fate of Captain Sanation who actually brought home in his own 
ship from Nova Scotia the injured sutler at whose suit he was 
immediately afterwards summoned to appear and defend himself 
in a Court of law. In the case of Admiral Napier, however, the 
Court was able to find a sufficient justification for his — 
“because the Queen of Portugal in her own territory b 
the right to make the seizure lawful, so that the defendant 
could justify the act done.” This case and others which were 
cited establish the principle upon which the Court of Queen's 
Bench proceeded, and, indeed, in the instance of Portugal or 
of Chili it is indisputable. The difficulty of the question only 
arises when we come to apply to the island of Jamaica this 
rinciple, which undoubtedly applies to an independent State. 
ut, as the Lord Chief Justice said, “plenary power to make 
laws having been conferred on the 1 Legislature, subject to 
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within its competence to pass the law referred to in the de- 
fendant’s plea,” and the effect of that law had already been 
declared by the Court. 
Supposing this decision to be well founded in law and reason, 
Mr. Eyre will be required to make no further answer to the 
ater part of the complaint of Mr. Phillips. There remains, 
wever, a small fragment of the charge unanswered. The plain- 
tiff was sent by sea from the place of his arrest to the place of 
trial, and it may be that the ship which carried him 
beyond the limit of the territorial authority of the Legislature of 
Jamaica. To this extent, an act for which the defendant would 
be responsible would remain uncovered by the indemnity, and 
the defendant would be liable to pay damages in respect of it. 


REVIEWS. 


LIVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD BROUGHAM.* 


OF all Lord Campbell’s biographies, the Lives of his two eminent 
contemporaries are in tone and feeling the worst. It hap- 
ed that they both survived him ; and in later years he was on 
iendly terms with his more brilliant rivals; but, although Lord 
Campbell exhibits no depth of malignant feeling, he is almost 
uniformly ill-natured. aving long ceased to hate Lyndhurst, 
and living at the time on intimate terms with Brougham, he 
seems to have retained his early feeling of dislike to both, 
unless indeed he does himself injustice by a mere trick or 
habit of ungenerous depreciation. If any person feels an interest 
in the reputation of Lyndhurst or of Brougham, his susceptibility 
may perhaps be relieved by observing the impartial ill-will of 
Lord some ll to all his professional competitors. Even his own 
father-in-law owes his pre-eminence at the Bar to “his own merits 
and the partiality of Lord Tenterden.” Gifford, “though acute and 
exposed his defective education, and proved 
that his sudden and unexpected rise was a mere frolic of fortune.” 
It is perhaps not surprising that the lapse of more than twenty 
ears should not have abated Lord Campbell’s resentment at 
Lord Melbourne’s appointment of Lord Cottenham as Chancellor, 
and of Lord Langdale as Master of the Rolls, over the head of the 
Attorney-General, in 1836. “ Pepys being known to be very feeble 
in debate, the object was to select an assistant champion for the de- 
fence of the Government. A most unfortunate choice was made, and 
it was very speedily repented of.” — of the Session of 1838, 
Lord Campbell ae admits that Lord Cottenham was ac- 
quiring reputation as an Equity judge; but he adds that he “showed 
no improvement as a debater, and avoided a conflict with Brougham 
as with an evil spirit.” Lord Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst, it 
seems, formed a combination to drive Lord Truro from the wool- 
sackin 1851. “They took a dexterous advantage of his antipathy 
to law reform, which he had not the prudence to disguise.” Gossip, 
political, professional, or ordinary, has always an excusable tendency 
to become censorious, if only because an infusion of harmless ca- 
lumny adds a cheap zest to conversation; but one-sided criticism 
affords poor materials for history, or even for biography. The spite- 
ful acrimony of Voltaire’s memoir of his visit to Frederick the 
Great is almost redeemed by its inimitable wit; yet there is some- 
thing unworthy in the literary use of the most sparkling ridicule 
when it is founded on personal acquaintance. Lord Campbell’s sneers 
and charges of dishonesty are not entitled to the toleration which at- 
tends humorous malice, for his style reflects the prosaic character of 
hisintellect, and betrays his want of scholarly training. An epigram, 
though it may by design or by accident inflict a wound, is con- 
structed in larger or smaller proportion for purposes of intellectual 
amusement; but the propagation of unadorned scandal merely 
gratifies unamiable feelings. The contrast between abuse and 
satire may be illustrated by a comparison between Lord Camp- 
bell’s incessant carping and Lord Lyndhurst’s deliberately muti- 
lated quotation from Macbeth on the occasion of Lord Campbell’s 

accession as Chancellor :— 

Thou hast it now, king, Cawdor, Glamis, all 
That the weird women promised. 

A recent writer has added the words which supplied the motive, 
not only for the quotation, but for the speech in which it 


And, I fear, 
Thou playds’t most foully for it. 
It was unlucky that no member of the House of Lords was 
sufficiently well read in Shakspeare to remember one of the most 
familiar passages in Macbeth. Lord Lyndhurst’s implied attack, 
notwithstanding its ostensible severity, was my meey playful and 
innocuous, inasmuch as it was notorious that Lord Campbell had 
not earned his promotion by any kind of foul play. The jest lay 
in the certainty that it would not be understood by its object, 
while there was a reasonable though ill-founded hope that it 
would he appreciated by one or two of his audience. Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s peculiarities, or failings, seem to have been more distasteful 
to his biographer than the eccentricities of Lord Brougham. In 
both cases there was abundant ground for moral disapprobation ; 
and it would seem that Lord Campbell’s intellect was rebuked 
by Lyndhurst’s, as Antony’s spirit was by Cesar’s, With 
Brougham he could measure himself on more equal terms, for 


* Luwes of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, By John Lord Camp- 
bell. London: John Murray. 1869. 


Lord Campbell is never tired of repeating the statement that 
Lyndhurst had in early life been a Jacobin; and he assumes that 
he suddenly changed his opinions on obtaining, at the mature 
of forty-five, a seat for a Government borough. As Lord ina 
hurst repeatedly contradicted the charge when it was raised in the 
House of Commons, and afterwards in the House of Lords, the 
burden of proof falls on his accusers, and it is remarkable that 
Lord Campbell never attempts to support his own assertion except 
by the testimony of Lord Denman. The truth appears to have 
been that, after professing extreme doctrines in his youth, Lynd- 
hurst had for many years before his entrance into Parliament 
wholly ceased to be a politician. It is highly probable that, 
at the mess of the Midland Circuit or elsewhere, he may have 
amused himself by startling commonplace Whigs and Tories by 
revolutionary language; but it is difficult to conceive that he can 
have seriously felt or professed Republican enthusiasm. Lord 
Campbell’s authority as an historian is rendered almost worthless 
by his careless confusion of inferences or conjectures with facts, 
It is known from other sources of information that, holding at the 
time the office of Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Lord Lyndhurst 
was summoned to assist the King in forming a Government, on 
the resignation of Lord Grey, in the spring of 1832. According 
to Lord Campbell, “ Now was the most splendid moment of Lynd- 
hurst’s career, One fine morning, while he was sitting in the 
Court of Exchequer, listening to the argument on a special de- 
murrer, and asking Bayley which way he should give judgment, 
a letter was delivered to him from Sir Herbert Taylor.” The 
apocryphal fine morning may pass as a cant phrase or figure of 
speech ; but it is unlikely that Lord Campbell should have taken 

e trouble to ascertain that the Court was, on the fine morning in 
question, occupied in hearing arguments on special demurrers. It 
is perfectly certain that neither Lord Lyndhurst nor Baron Bayley 
ever told him that the Chief Baron was at the moment asking his 
puisne colleague how he should give judgment. It is only because 
the biographer wishes to combine a graphic picture with a collateral 
sneer that he encumbers his narrative with mythological details, 
The special demurrer and the application to Baron Bayley matter 
little in themselves, but the fiction throws a doubt on the truth of 
more important statements, and even on the meauing of the writer. 
In a paragraph with the marginal note “ Lyndhurst’s obliging 
disposition,” Lord Campbell, after mentioning a trifling favour 
conferred by Lord Lyndhurst on himself, proceeds to assert that in 
1841, “ to excite me to discontent and desertion, he pretended to 
say that the Whigs were very much to blame in leaving me with- 
out any retired allowance or provision of any sort.” Instead of 
pretending to say anything of the kind, Lyndhurst evidently said 
it; nor is there any reason to doubt that he thought what he said. 
The supposed object of inducing Lord Campbell to desert his 
party is not only conjectural, but in the highest degree improbable. 
fhe Government of which Lord Lyndhurst was then a member 
had an overwhelming majority in the House of Commons, and it 
commanded the almost unanimous support of the House of Lords. 
It was not likely that Lord Lyndhurst should wish to detach from 
the Opposition an additional candidate for office, especially as he 
was eal provided with an auxiliary in the person of Brougham. 
It is only u internal evidence that it is possible to distinguish 
between Lord Campbell’s authentic information and the supple- 
mentary details which he invents as ornamental or instructive. 
“ He was a Whig, and something more, or, in one word, a Jacobin. 
He would refuse to be present at a dinner given on the return of 
Mr. Fox for Westminster, but he delighted to dine with the 
‘ Corresponding repo or to celebrate the anniversary of the 
acquittal of Hardy aud Horne Tooke.” <A careful student of the 
manner of Lord —— who had _ before said that he 
often met Copley at that time at public dinners, will probably 
incline to the conclusion that the biographer had heard neither 
of the disinclination to celebrate the election of Fox, nor of 
his attendance at the Corresponding Society. Lord Campbell 
correctly asserts that Lyndhurst never possessed the hearty 
confidence of Peel; and it is strange that he fails to mention 
the intrigue which —— at one time meditated against 
his political leader. The story was told, with many ornamental 
additions, in the biographical obituary of Lyndhurst in the 
Times; and it appeared that the writer must directly or indirectly 
have derived his information from Mr. Disraeli, who was to have 
been brought into Parliament by Lord Lyndhurst’s aid. It was 
intended, according to the narrative, that Lord Lyndhurst should 
become Conservative leader and afterwards Prime Minister; and 
the most remarkable circumstance of the story is that it is at least 
partially true. About 1836 or 1837 Lord Lyndhurst’s satellites 
constantly hinted at an arrangement in which Sir William Follett, 
who had probably never been consulted, was to have been leader 
of the House of Commons. It is surprising that Lyndhurst should 
have contemplated an impracticable — which would never 
have shaken the supremacy of Peel; but his later attempt to re- 
unite the Conservative party after the repeal of the Corn-laws 
showed that his judgment was sometimes unsound when it was 
disturbed by personal ambition. It is not incredible that 
William IV, may have countenanced a scheme which promised to 
relieve him from the hated presence of the Whigs. If Lord 
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made he assent of the Sovereign, it cannot be disputed that it was | although far his inferior in versatility of intellect and in general | 
er be attainments, he knew himself to be a better lawyer, a better judge, 
plaint and a more steady and prudent politician. Lord Lyndhurst sur- 

com- passed both in robustness and subtlety of understanding; and, 
ch he throughout a public career which often exposed him to censure, | 
The he was adroit, and on the whole fortunate. 
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Campbell had known of the existence of the plan, he would have 
rejoiced in an additional proof of the political obliquity which he 
has so sedulously denounced and illustrated. 

The Life of Lord Brougham is fuller and more interesting than 
the Life of Lord Lyndhurst, and the narrative, notwithstanding 
the spirit of detraction which pervades it, conveys a vivid impres- 
sion of restless and ew regulated energy. As the biography 
was completed several years ago, Lord Campbell is an independent 
witness to the accuracy of Lord Grey’s account of the celebrated 
_———— of Parliament in 1831. The romance which Lord 

rougham afterwards imagined has once more been shown to be 
entirely fabulous, although Lord Campbell seems to think that the 
Chancellor mainly directed the policy of the Reform Cabinet. In 
discussing his subsequent exclusion from office, Lord Campbell 
unexpectedly takes the side of Lord Brougham, and, with his usual 
candour in confessing the faults of his friends, he admits that Lord 
Melbourne and his principal colleagues were guilty, not only of 
harshness, but of treachery :— 

In my opinion Brougham was atrociously ill-used on this occasion. Con- 
sidering his distinguished reputation, considering what he had done for the 

Liberal cause, considering his relations with the Melbourne Government, | 
incline to think that at ~— risk they ought to have taken him back into 
the Cabinet, however difficult it might have been to make conditions or 
stipulations with him as to his future conduct and demeanour. But sure 1 
am that, in the manner in which they finally threw him off, they showed 
disingenuousness, cowardice, and ingratitude. 
It happened that Lord Campbell considered himself deeply 
aggrieved in the course of the same transaction. He had been for 
a year or two Attorney-General, and on finding that Lord Brougham 
was to be excluded from his former post, he demanded the Great 
Seal for himself. Lord Melbourne told him that the arrange- 
ment was for the present impossible ; and the Great Seal was put 
into a Commission consisting of Pepys, then Master of the Rolls, 
4 Vice-Chancellor Shadwell, and of Bosanquet, a Common Law 
udge :— 

Lord Melbourne gave me no explanation then, but in a little time I knew 
all. Brougham being absolutely and definitely excluded, the great object 
was to give him as little offence as possible, and as long as possible to ward 
off his active hostility. To have made me Chancellor would have instantly 
thrown him into a paroxysm of fury. On the contrary, they resolved to 
keep the office vacant for an indefinite time, and diplomatically to hold out 
to him the hope of still filling it. They told him that from his proceedings 
in Scotland during the last ‘autumn having been misrepresented to the 
King, his Majesty had conceived a strong, though groundless prejudice 
against him, which would gradually wear away. . . . Therefore, to give 
a little time for things to run smooth, the Great Seal would be put in Com- 
mission, . . . I earnestly and honestly remonstrated, foreseeing that 
the plan could not possibly work well, and that the interests of justice would 
be sacrificed by it to party convenience. But Brougham was duped and 
acquiesced—nay more, he undertook, as “ an independent peer,” to patronize 
the new Government. ‘ 

Lord Campbell’s lax theories of historical accuracy leave a doubt 
whether the statements attributed to the Ministers were really 
made by them ; but there can be no doubt that they represent the 
impression produced on Lord Brougham’s mind. During the 

remainder of the Session of 18 25 e cordially supported the 
Government, and it was not until Lord Cottenham was announced 
as Chancellor that he recognised the hopelessness of his return to 
office. According to Lord Campbell, his reason was temporarily 
affected by the disappointment, and during the ensuing Session he 
remained in seclusion in Westmoreland. He was not consoled, 
although, according to Lord Campbell, he — to have been 
“gratified, and even amused, by finding that Bickersteth (Lord 
Langdale) had from the beginning — an utter failure. 
Without any oo the Ministerial champion had actuall 
The injury which Brougham had suffered, althoug 
ed in his mind for the rest 


broken down.” 
it was not altogether undeserved, 
of his life :— 
I have myself heard him say, with tears in his eyes, “If Melbourne had 
treated me openly and kindly, he might have done what he liked with the 
Great Seal, and we might have ever remained friends. The pretence about 
the King’s dislike I found to be utterly false. William may have been 
angry at the moment, and perhaps justly, for things I had said and done ; 
but in April, 1835, when he was forced to dismiss his Tory Ministers, he did 
not care a button what individuals succeeded; and I was not a bit more 
disagreeable to him than Melbourne himself.” ‘ew 
During his long administration, Lord Melbourne had thenceforth 
no more implacable adversary ; and after a time Lyndhurst gladly 
relinquished to his new ally the ordinary conduct of active hostili- 
ties against the Government. Although no opponent could be 
singly more formidable or more troublesome, Lord Brougham’s 
faculty of annoyance was largely curtailed by his isolated position. 
After his separation from the Whigs, who had never cordially 
adopted him, he fought thenceforth for his own hand, The Con- 
servatives, availing themselves of his services, never tendered him 
office, or received him into their ranks. For many years he sat 
on the Opposition bench whether Whigs or Tories were in office, 
and, if his biographer may be trusted, he saw with pleasure the 
coalition of the Whigs with the Peelites at the ye of 1853. 
“ Instead of the formidable Sugden, he saw on the woolsack the 
meek and pliable Rolfe, created Lord Cranworth, whom he ex- 
pected nll y to manage.” To Lord Campbell the temptation of 
sneering at a rival law lord is always irresistible. “The only in- 
terested object which Brougham now had in view for himself 
or his family was to obtain a remainder of his peerage for his 
brother Willi He once had a great desire to become an Earl, 
but this was entirely extinquished by the elevation of Cottenham 
to that dignity.” ‘The “formidable Sugden” himself is not safe 


Chancellorship, had proposed to repeal a Bill of Lord Campbell's, 
and “I was called in by Brougham to assist in repelling this 
aggression. We gave our ‘noble and learned friend’ a | Be 
which made him comparatively modest and humble during the 
remainder of his short tenure of office.” Private friendship seems, 
according to Lord Campbell, to have afforded no security agai 
the attacks of law lords on one another; but it may be doubted 
whether there was at any time an intimacy between Lord Lynd. 
hurst and Lord Camp “ Lyndhurst, in conversing with 
abuses and laughs at Brougham ; Brougham abuses and laughs at 
Lyndhurst. I am morally certain that Brougham and L: aliens 
when talking together abuse and laugh at Campbell. Yet, in. 
stead of checking them, I am afraid that I join with them 
in this wicked propensity.” The confession, though it is amusing 
and good-humoured, conveys an unpleasant impression of the cha- 
racters described. In general it is indelicate, if not dishonourable, 
to join successively with two persons in ridicule and abuse of 
their respective faults, It may be collected from Lord Campbell’s 
more deliberate criticisms that the comments on Lyndhurst and 
Brougham were not restricted to trifling foibles. “ Although 
Brougham’s statements were not much relied upon, he had never 
the reputation of a wilful teller of falsehoods, and he always 
maintained his position in society asa gentleman. His sup 
entire want of sincerity may perhaps be explained by the diversity 
of feelings which agitated his mind at different times, rather than 
by his consciously expressing sentiments which at the time of 
expressing them he did not entertain.” On the whole, the great 
legal dignitaries of the last generation seem to have deserved the 
questionable reputation which they sedulously strove to fix u 
one another. Lord Lyndhurst was one of the most ccovnmtlebel 
and one of the acutest of mankind; Lord Brougham was a con- 
siderable orator, and a marvellous intellectual gymnast ; and Lord 
Campbell himself acquired and deserved a great reputation as a 
Judge; but a finer moral sense would have enabled them all 
to command more unmixed admiration, and probably it would 
have been found in their public lives an additional element of 
power. 


THE EASTERN CHURCH AND THE NONJURORS.* 


i ke is not many years since ‘‘ the Orthodox Church of the East” 
was to the majority of Englishmen a kind of terra incognita 
which they only thought of, if at all, in connexion with the bear- 
ing of Russia’s policy on the future condition of Turkey. The 
Crimean war brought us into more direct, though hostile, contact 
with the religious life of “Holy Russia,” and a mutual feeling of 
respect grew up between the British and the “orthodox ” soldiery. 
Since then the interest in the Eastern Church, which was pre- 
viously confined to one or two crotchety theologians, as they were 
generally regarded, has become much more general. Dr. Neale’s 
History of the Holy Eastern Church, and Mr. W. Palmer's 
Dissertations on the Orthodox Communion, had already appeared, 
but they appealed to a very limited circle of sympathetic 
readers at the time. And an occasional article on the same sub- 
ject from Dr. Neale’s pen in the pages of the Christian Remem- 
brancer, however learned, was apt to be put aside for the more 
exciting topic of controversies nearer home. Even the ill-omened 
scheme of the Jerusalem Bishopric woke but a languid interest 
among the great body of English Churchmen of whatever school, 
and was chiefly remarkable for the scandalous infraction, on the 
part of the prelates in partibus who were sent out to occupy that 
somewhat uncomfortable post, of the original terms of the compact 
with their Eastern brethren. Thirty, or even twenty, years 

the notion of restored communion between the Anglican a 
Oriental Churches was at best the dream of a handful of ecclesi- 
astical theorists, and anybody who had predicted that official 
overtures to that effect would shortly be made by the highest au- 
thorities of the one Communion, and favourably entertained by the 
highest authorities of the other, would have been looked upon as 
almost a monomaniac. But we live faster than our fathers, and what 
in 1850 would have been looked upon as an idle chimera was already, 
in 1862, beginning to be a fact. Perhaps the strangest part of 
matter was the unexpected quarter from whence the movement 
was begun. Quod minimé reris, Graid pandetur ab urbe. If 
there was one part of the Anglican Communion where Orthodox 
and hierarchical sympathies would a priori have been supposed 
to be weakest, it was certainly the “ Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
of America.” Yet the first overtures for intercommunion with 
the East came from the General Convention of the American 
Church in 1862, when a Committee was appointed for that 
purpose. In the following year the Lower House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury appointed a Committee to communicate 
with the American Committee, and in 1866 the scope of their 
labours was extended under the authority of both Houses of Con- 
vocation and with the sanction of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who took a warm interest in the scheme. At their 
suggestion, the following Resolution was unanimously adopted by 
House of Convocation at its last Session, 4 
1868:— 

That this House humbly prays his Grace the President that he will be 
pleased, in conjunction with his brethren of the Episcopal Order, to take 
steps towards opening direct negotiations with the Kastern Patriarchs and 


* The Orthodox epee the East in the Eighteenth Century and the 
a. With an Introduction on Various Projects of Reunion between 
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Metropolitans, with a view to establish such relations between the two Com- 
munions as shall enable the Laity and Cl of either to join in the Sacra- 
ments and Offices of the other without forfeiting the Communion of thei 
own Church. 

The author of the volume before us, Mr. G. Williams, Senior 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, is one of the few English 
divines of the day who have made the Eastern Church their 

iality. And his present monograph, though it does not con- 
tain much new matter, puts what was previously known in a new 
light, and in a form accessible to many readers who would hardly 
care to wade through the instructive but somewhat ponderous 
of Lathbury’s History % the Nonjurors, to the value of 
which he paysa just tribute. There is certainly something at first 
sight almost grotesque in the notion of a small and unintluential 
community, which began to die out as soon as it began its separate 
existence, opening negotiations with the Greek Patriarchs and 
Russian Governing Synod as “the Bishops of the Catholic Church 
of Britain.” And our sense of the incongruity of the whole 
procedure is not diminished when they coolly start with the 
whimsical proposal that the Greeks should defer to their sug- 
tion by reversing the traditions of some fourteen centuries, 
and transferring the primacy of their patriarchal thrones from 
Constantinople to Jerusalem “for an idea,” as Mr. Williams 
happily expresses it. His estimate of the position of the Non- 
jurors, both ecclesiastical and theological, is so temperate and 
just, and so different, we may add, from the enthusiastic ideal 
commonly accepted by High Churchmen, not many years ago, as 
sober fact, that it is worth while to put it on record here. Not- 
withstanding the vehement contentions about the “ usages ”— 
certain ceremonies in connexion with the Eucharist, not prescribed 
in the Prayer-Look, but very widely practised in the present day— 
their doctrines appear hardly to have risen to the level of what is 
now considered to be moderate and “ safe” teaching, and were by 
the Greek Patriarchs denounced as sheer blasphemy. The follow- 
ing is the author's judgment of them :— 

Whatever admiration we may entertain for the flower of the English 
Episcopate who refused, from conscientious motives, to transfer their sworn 
allegiance from the infatuated monarch, whose arbitrary and illegal pro- 
ceedings they had so nobly resisted, to one whose title appeared to them to 
be based on mere usurpation ; whatever allowances we may make for their 
learned and pious adherents among the clergy, who like them “ took joyfully 
the spoiling of their goods ” rather than compromise honour and loyalty and 
ecclesiastical order, by recognising uncanonical Bishops intruded by an 
Erastian Government, the question of whose jurisdiction must have pre- 
sented a complication of difficulties, which we of this age, at least, may well 
have learned, by the painful experience of a Colonial Province and Diocese, 
to appreciate ; there can be no difliculty now in condemning the policy 
which attempted to perpetuate the succession of a Nonjuring Hierarchy: a 
policy to which some of the most pious of the deprived Bishops were de- 
cidedly opposed. Of the canonical consecration of the substituted Bishops 
there had never been any doubt, and the question of their jurisdiction had 
been determined by the demise of the last survivor of the Nonjuring Bishops 
(Ken) in1711; who had indeed voluntarily ceded his jurisdiction to his 
second successur in the See of Bath and Wells in 1704. The newly-conse- 
crated Nonjuring Bishops did not even pretend to be the legitimate successors 
of the deprived Bishops in their several sees ; for they never assumed terri- 
torial titles ; and the presumptuous claim of Collier to be “ Primus Anglo- 
Britannix Episcopus,” was a distinct usurpation on the Metropolitan See 
and on the Primacy of Archbishop Wake, who succeeded Tenison in 1716, 
and whose dignified protest against this violation of all hierarchical order 
will call for further notice presently. 

Ecclesiastically then, the Nonjurors were in an utterly false position; and 
it is not a little remarkable that the confusion of their ideas on the order and 
precedency of the Christian hierarchy should be found reflected in the very 
first of their proposals to the Eastern Church. Their cool suggestion for 
subverting the gradations of the Patriarchal thrones, settled nearly fourteen 
hundred years before by the authority of General Councils, and for trans- 
ferring the Primacy of the Universal Church to Jerusalem, for no conceiv- 
able reason—or at the most “for an idea”—was as great a blunder as they 
could have committed at the outset of their correspondence ; for it could not 
fail to create a prejudice against them as innovators of the first water, in 
the minds of those who were so wedded to ancient traditions, and so jealous 
of their privileges and prerogatives, as the occupants of the three Patriarchal 
Sees, which it was thus proposed to degrade and subordinate to the fourth, 
were sure to be. 

Doctrinally, they were perhaps hardly better qualified to represent fairly 
the Catholic aspect of the Reformed Anglican Church ; for although they 
undoubtedly maintained the distinctive principles of Sacramental Grace as 
opposed to the grace-evacuating tenets of the Puritans, and were very far 
indeed from being identified with the Luthero-Calvinists, as the Easterns 
mistakenly insinuated; yet they had certainly imbibed some of the peculiar 
notions of their Scottish associates—with reference especially to the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in the Eucharist—which appeared nothing short of 
blasphemy to the Orthodox of the East. 

‘There is a curious account in the Introduction of a plan con- 
certed with the Eastern Patriarchs, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, for the education of Greek youths at Oxford, by turning 
Gloucester Hail (the present Worcester College) into an establish- 
ment for the purpose. The design originated in a petition of 
the Metropolitan of Samos to Archbishop Sancroft, setting forth 
in touching language the ignorance and sufferings of the Greeks 
under Turkish tyranny. Compton, who was Bishop of London—or, 
as Dr. Woodroff calls him, “the Most Godly Metropolitan of Great 
London ”—irom 1675 to 1714, took up the scheme, which, how- 
ever, never had any great success, and Dr. Woodroff, canon of Christ 
Church, was appointed president of the new Greek College. The 
Metropolitan of Samos, Joseph Georgione, who had suggested it, 
was driven from his see, and became a resident in London, where 
a church was erected for bim in the then aristocratic quarter of 
Soho, used at present for Anglican worship, under the name of 
St. Mary’s, Crown Street. During the brief existence of the Greek 
College at Oxford, another Oriental dignitary, “the Most Reve- 
tend and Iionourable the Metropolitan of Philippopolis, Exarch 
of all ‘Thrace and Drovogia,” paid a visit to England in 1701, 


attended by three of his clergy, and was received in state at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and created a D.D. in both Universities, 
the degree of M.A. being at the same time conferred on the 
Archdeacon, Archimandrite, and Protosyncellus, who accompanied 
him, and his a being made “ D. Med.” His Grace 
acknowledged the compliment at Oxford in “a very excellent 
speech, all in plain, proper hellenistick Greek,” which lasted 
half an hour. At Oxford he was entertained by Dr. Woodroff, and 
at Cambridge by Dr. Covel, Master of Christ’s College, to whose 
hospitality Archbishop Tenison had recommended him. 

he next Eastern visitor to England of similar dignity, about 
ten years later, came under very different circumstances. Arsenius, 
Metropolitan of Thebais, with several companions, was sent by the 
Church of Alexandria to solicit English assistance against one 
Cosmas, who had been simoniacally intruded into the Patriarchal 
Chair by the Grand Vizier. The whole party seem to have been 
in great poverty, and, in fact, to have lived upon alms duri 
their stay in this country, and the Bishop of London (Robinson 
was very impatient to get rid of them, but was not able to do so 
for some time, even by an offer of zo00/. for travelling ex 
“The poor Archbishop cried like a child when m Lent of Lond 
told him they must depart.” It was through him that the Nonjuring 
Bishops, in uly, 1716, first opened negotiations with the ™m 
Patriarchs, and he carried a letter from them to the Czar. It 
appears from a theological statement, extorted from them with 
much difficulty by Dr. Covel, that they were so illiterate as to 
know nothing about the Synod of Bethlehem, which had 
about forty years before put forth a confession of faith, afterwards 
accepted by the Russian Church, and agreeing in all important 
particulars with the definitions of the Council of Trent. Yet the 
‘astern Patriarchs at the same time insisted on the acceptance of 
this confession by the Nonjurors as a sine oy non of intercom- 
munion; and the negotiations finally broke down from their 
refusal to accept it. 

In conclusion, we may = Mr. Williams's statement of facts as 
to the creation of the Anglican See at Jerusalem, with which he 
was personally mixed up, and which has attained a certain his- 
torical interest since the publication of Dr. Newman’s Apologia, as 
having materially influenced his decision to quit the Church of 
England. The correctness of the account of the matter given 
is attested by letters, which we have no room to insert, from 
Archbishop Howley, the Bishop of Oxford, and the late Lord 
Aberdeen, who was at the time Foreign Secretary, and who was 
an intimate friend of the Archbishop’s :— 

I crave indulgence to add to this public testimony of the veteran states- 
man my own private witness. When I had been nominated by the Arch- 
bishop as Chaplain to Bishop Alexander, I was instructed by his Grace to 
pay special regard to the Oriental Churches, in which he knew me to be 
already deeply interested : and he spoke to me of the Christians of the East 
with feelings of the most tender and compassionate sympathy and affection ; 
account 0 r long subjection to a 3 citin 
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If then the operations of this peaceful mission have been utterly contrary 
to what was designed ; if, instead of contributing to heal the divisions of 
Eastern Christendom, it kas avated them rather ; if, instead of conciliat- 
ing the Prelates of the Oriental ¢ Church, it has incurred their suspicion and 
contempt, if not their enmity, by petty aggressions on their lawful jurisdic- 
tion—feebly emulating the Latin Propaganda, without the same excuse ; if, 
besides exhibiting the scandal of public’faith broken before the Infidels, and 
ecclesiastical order violated in the face of all Christendom, it has rudely 
shaken the contidence of learned and pious members of our Communion, and 
alienated their attachment from the Church of their baptism ; yet let the 
pious memories of William of Canterbury, of Charles James of London, and, 
1 will add, of Frederic William King of Prussia—the author and promoters 
of the scheme—be exempted from the blame. Let all lie at the door of those 
who are even eager to bear the responsibility. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER.* 

diggs first difficulty suggested by this book is, What is the 

meaning of its obviously silly title? Which, of all the 
towers in the royal castles in Her Majesty’s dominions, is 
Her Majesty’s Tower in some special sense above all the others ? 
By the light of nature we might have hit upon the Round Tower 
of Windsor as a tower which is obviously brought into a closer 
and more constant connexion with modern royalty than, for in- 
stance, the Eagle Tower of Caernarvon. But by the light of 
nature we should certainly not have fixed upon the Tower of 
London. The Tower of London has associations of its own, 
and names of its own, but there is certainly nothing which 
specially connects it with her present Majesty or her family. 
‘That “ Her Majesty’s Tower ” was a sensation title was plain on 
the face of it; but even a sensation title might have a kind of 
propriety, and here we can find no propriety at all. ‘Then imme- 
diately comes the further question what the book so called is. Is 
it a novel, or a book of gossip, or what? It is of course part 
of the joke, part of the sensation, to keep people on the tenter- 
hooks by putting forth a title which does not convey its own 
meaning. And, when we come to examine the book, our state of 
puzzledom is lessened by one degree, but only by one degree. 
‘The book is not a novel; it is not a topographical or architectural 
book; it is not a history in any intelligible sense of the word. 
It is simply a book in which the Tower of London is made into a 
peg on which to hang a great deal of sketchy writing about various 


* Her Majesty’s Tower. By William Hepworth Dixon. London: Hurst 
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people, mainly people who had to do with the Tower in the way 
of being prisoners therein. 

The second great difficulty is why Mr. Dixon should have written 
the book at all to which he gave so grotesque a title. The pro- 
bable answer would be that there are people with whom this kind 
of thing goes down, and that, where there is a demand, there will 
also be a supply. This answer, however, will not satisfy the critic. 
Mr. Dixon’s bedie will most likely sell, but, as critics, we still ask 
why it should have been written, because, as critics, we can find 
no place for it. It is not a description of the Tower; it is only in 
the first few chapters that something of the kind is attempted ina 
very poor way. And no description of the Tower is needed. The 
thing has been already done by the hand of amaster. We presume 
that Mr. Dixon’s book is, in some way or other, an expansion or 
development of a paper which he read at the London meeting of 
the Archeological Institute. But at that meeting the greatest 
living master of ancient military architecture made the Tower of 
London his own for ever. After Mr.G, T. Clark there is really no 
room for Mr. Hepworth Dixon. But from Mr. Dixon’s book no one 
would ever learn the fact of Mr. Clark’s existence. 

But, if the book is not a description of the Tower, neither is it 
in any sense a history of the Tower. The Tower itself is lost in 
the history of the people who were at such and such times its in- 
mates. Such and such people were confined in the ‘Tower; many 
of them were put to death within the precincts of the Tower. 
Mr. Dixon gives us.a sketchy account of them and their doings, 
the Tower itself being often left quite out of sight. Some of 
the actors in the Pilgrimage of Grace were imprisoned in the 
Tower. Therefore Mr. Dixon gives us a history of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace. But then we do not want a history of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, at all events not from Mr. Dixon. Mr. Dixon has 
no more business on Mr. Froude’s ground than he has on 
Mr. Clark’s. Of course he no more thinks of mentioning 
Mr. Froude than he thought of mentioning Mr. Clark. But the 
ground is Mr. Froude’s all the same. ‘hat is to say, it is 
Mr. Froude’s as against Mr. Dixon. We can very well believe 
that Mr. Froude may some day be dispossessed, but Mr. Dixon 
has shown no signs of any right to dispossess him. We have 
taken the trouble to compare Mr. Froude’s account with Mr. 
Dixon’s. Mr. Froude’s narrative of the Pilgrimage of Grace is 
one of the most characteristic parts of his book. All his merits 
and all his faults come out in it. There are plenty of affected 
expressions and of inconsistent metaphors. There are plenty of 
sentiments right in the teeth of common sense and common 
morality. But it is a noble and fascinating narrative all the same. 
He who begins it is pretty safe to go on to the end. After Mr. 
Froude we do not want Mr. Dixon. But we can see that Mr. 
Froude’s narrative and Mr. Dixon’s do not always agree; so per- 
haps Mr. Dixon writes to correct Mr. Froude. Now My. Brewer 
has made good his right to correct Mr. Froude—Mr. Dixon has 
not. Mr. Froude may be wrong, but, as regards Mr. Dixon, he 
keeps his vantage-ground. Against Mr. Dixon judgment must go 
by default. We can accept uo statement, great or small, on the 
authority of a writer who does not vouchsate us a single reference 
from one end of his book to the other. 

And so with other chapters of the book. As we do not want 
Mr. Dixon’s version of the Pilgrimage of Grace after Mr. Froude, 
neither do we want his version of Northumberland and Lady 
Jane Gray after Mr. Froude’s, nor his version of Cranmer after 
those of Lord Macaulay and Dr. Hook. In short, in a large 
part of his work, Mr. Dixon cannot stir a step without trespassing 
on the domains of better writers than himself. 

This is how Mr. Dixon's position appears to us. But as it may 
possibly appear different to other people, we will give our readers 
the benefit of Mr. Dixon’s own account of himself. Here, then, is 
his preface, written in the very grandest, and to us the very 
darkest, form of the grand style :— 

Twenty years ago I wrote some chapters on the Tower—especially on the 
human interests which cling around it; and since that time | have noted, 
with care, such passages in either the State Papers or printed books as threw 
light into the cells once occupied by the heroes and heroines of English 
story. This volume—a book of identifications—is the fruit of this long- 
continued search. 

In the labour of reading and deciphering the State Papers, for the pur- 
poses of this work, I stand indebted to Her Majesty’s Deputy-keeper of the 
Records, Mr. T. Duffus Hardy, to an extent which no words of mine can 
adequately express. 

Two or three things strike us here. Mr. Dixon does not tell us 
where the chapters on the Tower which he wrote twenty years 
ago are to be found, or whether they are to be found any- 
where. But it is odd that the obvious connexion of the book with 
the meeting of the Archeological Institute is wholly kept out of 
sight. ‘To be sure, Mr. Dixon’s chapters could hardly have found 
a place in “Old London.” They would have been too obviously 
out of place beside Mr. Clark's wonderful monograph, to say 
nothing of Dr. Guest on Aulus Plautius, and Mr. Green on King 
Stephen. Mr. Dixon perhaps acted wisely in keeping himself out 
of the reach of such competitors, but there is something queer 
about the thing all the same. Then we should like to know 
exactly what it was that Mr. Duffus Hardy did for Mr. Dixon. 
That Mr. Hardy, if he chose, could set Mr. Froude, or indeed 
most other people, right on a great many points we have not the 
least doubt. But here we have no means of knowing how 
much is Hardy and how much is Dixon. We should fancy 
that Mr. Hardy’s information, translated into Mr. Dixon’s form of 
fine writing, would come out something very different from the 
original article. Then, again, if Mr. Dixon has noted with care so 
many passages both in the State Papers and in printed books, why 


on earth does he not give his readers the benefit of his notes in the 
form of references? ‘Then what is a book of identifications? We 
have not the faintest notion, and we can only guess that it meang 
that most things in Mr. Dixon’s book are identical with thin 
that have been already said by better writers. We need y, 
say, indeed we have said already, that Mr. Dixon writes in the 
grand style, so grand sometimes as to be unintelligible to plain 
eople. We do not know, for instance, why Henry the Third should, 

e called a “ prince of epical fancies.” Some queer theology seems, 
to lurk in the expression (p. 105) “ that the Spanish party in the 
Church” was “ prone to accept irregular aid from heaven.” We do 
not exactly see the point of describing Queen Margaret's marriage, 
or pretended marriage, with Angus, by saying that “She took to 
herself the handsome and wedded Thane.” But Mr. Dixon can 
do greater things than these. Here is a specimen of Mr. Dixon 
at his grandest and worst, when he is dealing with scenes which 
“come back with warm rich colouring to the inner eye” :— ..” 

Now :—it is London in the reign of that Henry the Builder, who loved to 
adorn the fortress in which he dwelt. Whose barge is moored at yon stair, 
with the royal arms? What men are those with tabard and clarion? Who 
is that proud and beautiful woman, her fair face fired with rage, who s 
into her galley, but whose foot appears to scorn the plank on which it treads?, 
She is the Queen ; wife of the great builder; Elinor of Provence, called by 
her minstrels Elinor la Belle. A poetess, a friend of singers, a lover of, 
music, she is said to have brought song and art into the English Court from’ 
her native land. The first of our laureates came in her train. She has 
ence the palace with jest and joust, with tinkle of citherns, with clang of 

orns. 
And so it goes on with a great deal more, “ Will the Commons 
let her go? Proudly her barge puts off,” and that sort of thing, 
till we come to this :— 

Her son, the young and fiery Edward, never forgot this insult to his 
mother ; by-and-by he will seek revenge for it on Lewes field; and by 
mad pursuit of his revenge, he will lose the great fight and imperil his 
father’s crown. 

With which side Mr. Dixon’s feelings lie on the field of Lewes 
it might be idle to ask; what we have here chiefly to do is to 
point out the main peculiarity of this style of writing, the spas- 
modic or gasping style, a style of which, it may be remembered, 
we once had the pleasure of quoting some fine specimens from Mr, 
Kingsley’s Roman and Teuton. ‘the great point is the excom- 
munication and interdict pronounced against the historical tenses, 
Nothing ever “was” or “would be” or “had been,” it always 
“is” or “ will be” or “has been.” Mr. Dixon, having put one 
Queen through the torture of this sort of description, goes on to 
inflict the same peine forte e¢ dure upon another :— 

Again :—it is London in the reign of Bluff King Hal—the husband of two 

fair wives. The river is alive with boats; the air is white with smoke; 
the sun overhead is burning with golden May. Thousands on thousands of 
spectators dot the banks; for to-day a bride is coming home to the King, 
the beauty of whose face sets old men’s fancies and young men’s eyes agog. 
On the wharf, near the Queen's stair, stands a burly figure; tall beyond 
common men; broad in chest and strong in limb; dressed in a doublet of 
gold and crimson, a cap and plume, shoes with rosettes and diamonds, a 
hanger by his side, a George upon his breast. It is the King, &c. &c. 
So we go on with the procession, and we hear how the Lord 
Mayor lands, and how the bride trips, and the picturesque city, 
companies stream out, and the cannons roar, and the bells fling 
out, and all the rest of it; and the following is given by Mr. Dixon 
as the reason :— 

For this is not simply a great day in the story of one lovely woman ; but 
a great day in the story of knglish life. Now is the morning time of anew 
era; for on this bright May— 

“ The gospcl light first shines from Boleyn’s eyes,” 
and men go mad with hope of things which are yet to come. 

The Ling catches that jair young bride in his arms, kisses her soft cheek, 
and bears her in, through the bye-ward tower. ' 
We need not go on with “Is it the same? The Queen—the stair 
—the barge—ihe crowd of men—all these are here. Yet the 
picture is not the same, No burly Henry stands by the stair,’ 
and so forth. Has Mr. Dixon really been led away by Gray’s 
verse, Which after all he cannot quote rightly? Mr. Dixon must 
surely be one of those very hot gospellers who went mad with hope 
of things which have yet to come. Did he overlook, or did he not 
understand, the fact which he himself records in his next page 
that this suflered Protestant Queen “begged to have the Sacra- 
ment in herown room” “ that she might pray with a pure heart ” ? 

Here again we make our protest. Mr. Dixon is once more tres- 
passing on the preserves of his neighbours and betters. We pro- 
nounce Anne Boleyn to be the lawiul property of Mr. Froude till 
Mr. Brewer comes to take her away. Mr. Dixon has no part or 
lot in her. And as for Mary Stuart, about whom, though her 
connexion with the Tower is of the very faintest, Mr. Dixon has 
also somewhat to say, after weighing arguments all round we 
pronounce her to be the property of Mr. Burton. 

Such is Mr. Dixon at his worst. But we are bound to say that 
Mr. Dixon at his worst is quite an exceptional state of things. 
Mr..Dixon never writes many pages together in which a critical 
eye cannot pick out marks of aflectation and bad taste ; still it is 
not often that he writes with the exceeding badness of the pas- 
sages which we have just quoted. His narrative often goes on 
for many pages in a way which, by comparison at least, may 
be called sober and straightforward. Ever and anon he makes 
remarks which show that in the main he understands what he 1s 
writing about. We by no means consign Mr. Dixon to the place 
of punishment of hopeless blunderers. Still we cannot under- 
stand why he should have written this book at all. We cannot 
understand why he should go and tell over again so much that 


has so little connexion with his professed subject, and whi 
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has been already so much better told by better writers. And 
the fact that he can write better when he chooses only makes 
the extravagance of such passages as we have quoted still more 
unpardonable. _Mr. Dixon is no doubt a clever man, and, had 
he not been spoiled by self-conceit and affectation, he might even 
have made an useful writer; but he is spviled by self-conceit and 
affectation, and that is the end of it. 

It is only fair, however, to give a specimen of Mr. Dixon in his 
better moods. The following passage on the difference between 
the North and South of England in the time of Henry the Fighth 
contains, among some queernesses, much that is true and forcible :— 

The divorce of Queen Catharine and the bull of Paul the Third had pro- 
duced among the lower ranks in these northern shires a ferment for which 
the men of Kent and Essex were unprepared. In the home counties, opinion 
was with the King. In London, and in all the provinces lying near London, 
the creed and the cause of Spain had fallen at a word—had fallen at once, and 
for ever ; the decrees which were to frame a true English order in the family 
and in the church having been issued by the commons long before they 
were put into legal phrase by Parliament and King, Not so in the north. 
The partition of England into two church provinces was in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, but echo to an actual fact. The Trent was like the 
Tweed; a border line between counties jealous of each other; counties apt 
to fall out, and when they fell out, to fight. The two provinces had a 
different custom, in some things a different law. York was a great capital ; 
Yorkshiremen spoke with contempt of the city on the Thames ; and most 
men living bevond the Trent thought shame of the King for not holding his 
Court and Parliament in York. Yet, in every point of culture and civility, 
the northern shires were a century behind those of the south and west. All 
that made England great, all that was helping to make her free, was found 
in that reign, not on the Humber and the ‘iyne, but on the Severn and the 
Thames. ‘The thinkers who were moulding her mind, the poets who were 
fixing her speech, the politicians who were shaping her laws, were men of 
the southern race. Below the Trent, the peasant was better clothed, the 
gentleman was better served, the parson was better read, than their fellows 
above that stream ; and any fight for sway between north and south was in 
fact a conflict of the brooding darkness against the growing light. 

This way of Mr. Dixon’s of talking about Spain runs through the 
whole of this part of his book, And it is mixed up with other 
queernesses, as “The defiance of Spain and Rome—the establish- 
ment of an English Church,” as if an English Church needed to be 
established for the first time in the sixteenth century. In a sense 
this talk about Spain may be justified, inasmuch as Charles the 
Fifth was dangerous and Charles the Filth was King of Spain. 
But to talk about Spain in this way gives a very inadequate 
notion of the position and greatness of the last full Mmperor, and 
itis better kept back for the days of his son and of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Dixon has much to tell us about the great difliculty of 
knowing who was the lawful heir to the Crown at the death of 
Edward the Sixth. He gives us a long list of possible claimants, 
in which, by the way, he has a queer trick of calling every lady 
of royal descent “ Princess.” Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, becomes 
“Princess Frances,” a title at which she would have been a 
little amazed. Mr. Dixon tells us 

The two sisters of Edward the Sixth had been set aside by acts of Council, 

acts of Parliament, acts of the Church, and so far as State decrees could put 
the King’s sisters out of court, they were out of court. Their mothers had 
been cast away on the ground that they had never been lawlul wives ; their 
birth had been assailed ; their titles had been quashed ; their rank had been 
reduced; their rights, as king’s children, had been extinguished. These 
public acts had never been repealed, In his old age, their father had in 
some sort owned his daughters; Lut the act in which this show of justice 
had been done was of doubtful force, since the previous statutes which de- 
fined their bastardy were left untouched. Indeed, his act for regulating the 
succession had only named them, in so far as they were his children, They 
were not restored in blood; they were not declared to have been lawfully 
born; they were not adopted into the regal line, except as additional heirs, 
and with the risk of being excluded by a final will. 
Now all this rigmarole is nothing to the purpose. Mary’s claim 
was perfectly good,and equally good whether she was legitimate 
or illegitimate, whether she was the daughter of Henry or of any- 
body else. Parliament had given Henry the power to bequeath 
the Crown, and he had bequeathed it in a certain way, and, on 
the death of Edward, Mary stood next in succession by virtue of 
her father’s will. The only conceivable source of doubt would be 
that subtlety as to the validity of Henry’s signature which is dis- 
cussed by Hallam, but of which Mr. Dixon takes no notice. 
Again, one might think that, as Henry died at the age of fifty-six, 
he can hardly be said to have done anything in his old ege. 

On small matters we will not enlarge. Mr. Dixon will pro- 
bably think us very pedantic, because we object to calling Lady 
Frances Princess Frances in days when the word Princess had quite 
another meaning. He would probably think it still more pedantic 
if we objected to his calling Bishop Gundulf, or anybody else, a 
Benedictine friar. Nor can we see the reason for calling Henry 
the Third Henry the Builder, as if it were a received title, or the 

taste of heading a chapter about Richard the Third “ Uncle 
loucester.” But we will end with a sentence which we can 
approve, as pointing out a popular mistake, though we have some 
ttle qualms about what Mr. Dixon elsewhere calls the “ Italian” 
and here the “ Universal Church” :— 

Few wrong notions thrive so rankly in our books as the popular delusion 

t these Howards of Norfolk, Arundel, and Surrey, have been strictly 
loyal, through good and evil times, to the universal Church. No house in 
England has been so wayward in its faith, 


PROFESSOR LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART.* 
THis ponderous work gives promise in its design, but brings 
disappointment by its execution. The author aims to be in 
advance of his age ; he proposes to accomplish more than his pre- 


* History of Art. By Dr. Wilhelm Liibke, Professor of the History of 
Translated by Bunnett, 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


decessors. He rightly deems that the time has come when the 
study of art may be prosecuted on broadly historic, if not om 
strictly scientific, bases. Certainly the accumulation of data is 
tempting to his project, while the advance of sundry sciences or 
philosophies might indicate that the art of history, instead of being 
treated empirically, can be brought under inductive law. Critics 
were formerly content to indulge in vague generalities concerning 
the idealism of Greek sculpture or the spirituality of early Italian 
painting; art dissertations sounded sufficiently well when para- 
graphs were rounded with “the airs of Guido or the corregieocity 
of Corregio.” But something more searching and thorough is 
now —- Accordingly Dr. Liibke probes and plunges be- 
neath the surface of phenomena, till he touches underlying causes. 
The chapters in this weighty “history” have their preludes in 
sketches of physical geography. Thus it is made to — that the 
valley of the Nile and the plains of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
are something more than mere landscape backgrounds to Egyptian 
temples and Assyrian palaces; the very soil is, as it were, fertile 
in national arts. et, in the conduct of the argument, the 
connexion between effects and assumed causes is seldom 
close enough to satisfy a strict logician. It must be confessed, 
indeed, that the process by which conclusions are wrought out 
is somewhat pleasant and pretty, and possibly art philosophy 
may profit by the operation. Nevertheless the general scope of 
these volumes is stated somewhat too grandiloquently when 
the author says that his purpose has been “to help the cul- 
tivated reader to a deeper understanding of art and its pro- 
ductions, to afford him a survey of the whole course of develop- 
ment, and to give him an outline of the historic progress of art,” 
and “especially to show the inner spiritual connexion, in the 
artistic creations of the various epochs, from the time of the 
Egyptian pyramids up to our own day, and to discover in them 
the grand ideas of the advance of the human race in civilization.” 
Thus the author's programme, cast by the translator into miser- 
able English, has promise, and even pretension ; only we regret to 
edd that the performance, carried through nearly a thousand pages, 
somewhat disappoints the expectations raised. 

Dr. Liibke has been well trained to his labours; we trace him 
through thirteen volumes which date from 1853 down to the pre- 
sent year. These works are after the true German type, laborious, 
persistent, and possibly profound. The author’s judgments may 
be accepted as mature, and his materials are certainly sufficiently 
bulky and heavy. The Professor has from time to time pro- 
duced monographs on specific themes; thus, for instance, we 
find treaties or tractates on “ Ancient Swiss Glass Painting,” on 
“ Medieval Art in Westphalia,” on the “Dance of Death in the 
Marienkirche, Berlin,’ &c. But for the most part the author's 
investigations have taken wider range; from details he has pro- 
ceeded to generals, till at length, in the work before us, he com- 
passes a universal history of art, extending over all kingdoms and 
embracing all times. It would seem that several of these volumes 
have attained a success which speaks well no less for the author 
than for the German people who thus eagerly welcome oppor- 
tunities of art culture. We find that Dr. Libke’s “ Antiquities of 
Art” have been cast into a people’s edition, and that German 
Ecclesiustical Art of the Middle Ages had reached, two years since, 
in amplified form, a “ fifth edition.” In the title-page of one of 
the aforesaid volumes Dr. Liibke is designated “ Professor of the 
History of Art in the Polytechnic of the Swiss Confederation, 
Zurich.” These facts argue well for the critical research of German 
Professors, and for the art education provided for the people at 
large. We need not point out how far England is still behind 
Continental nations in these respects. 

Art criticism is in Germany pursued persistently as a profession ; 
esthetics assume the pretensions of science; art sentiments or 
intuitions are revered as dictates of the pure reason. Art critics 
in Germany constitute a specific schvol. Dr. Waagen, the most 
prosaic of writers, was accustomed to interlard dry facts with 
certain slow meditative thoughts, and the whole material he 
wrought into a not disagreeable mixture of philosophy, moral- 
izing, and gossip. Kiigler, a man higher in the order of intellect, 
made his I.nglish readers familiar with speculative methods an 
emotional tones of criticism ; he brought the feelings as well as the 
reason into play; he clothed and coloured his judgments in warm 
sentiments; he accosted pictures in terms of endearment ; and he 
became at once impressive and incomprehensible in the somewhat 
meaningless use of set phrases, such as “ objective,” “ subjective,” 
“motive,” &c. Likewise Grimm, whose Life of Michael Angelo 
is disfigured by rhapsody, belongs essentiaily to that Teutonic 
school which, in critical tone, is wholly unlike aught that sees 
the light in our own country save through translations. Now 
Professor Liibke, in the History of Art, betrays consanguinity to 
this same order of critical intellect-—high-flown yet plodding and 
prosaic, speculative yet matter of fact, emotional and transcen- 
dental yet withal historic. Our Professor is at once eclectic and 
onesided, catholic and sectarian ; mounting his professorial chair 
and donning stately robes, he delivers himself with more than 
becoming dignity of trite principles and trivial facts. The law of 
the hereditary transmission of talent ought scarcely to be deemed a 
discovery even in a German university, yet our Professor, when 
discoursing upon Holbein, cannot state the simplest of facts save 
under the following awkward circumlocution :— And as is often 
the case with grandchildren that they resemble their grand- 

arents, so the young Holbein inherited the mental peculiarity of 
is grandfather.” We naturally desire to learn how much Hol- 
bein owed to “the mental peculiarity ” of his grandmother. The 
grandmothers of genius ought not to be slighted by German doc- 
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tors. Asa characteristic example of the Professor's literary style 
and philosophic treatment, we venture to quote the following pas- 
sage, which if cloudy in idea, confused, and possibly even ungram- 
matical in diction, soars, it must be admitted, into sublime regions 
of speculation—mountains of thought some fifteen thousand feet 
high, but unfortunately invisible by reason of vapours :—_ 

The intricate omiaiy [says Dr. Liibke] of things around us impels 
man to seek a knowledge of the spiritual laws which affect their internal 
connexion. Only by the assurance of the deep necessity for such a con- 
nexion can he calmly and clearly survey the apparent arbitrariness of the 
separate parts, and perceive, in the successive phases of life afforded by the 
history of mankind, a progressive development of the ideas and spiritual 
matter underlying them. If anywhere indispensable, it is especially so in 
the realm of art, as in its works the character of nations and centuries is 
sensibly manifested. The question, therefore, of the origin of art is one that 
affects us closely. 

Professor Liibke has before him a subject sufficiently large and 
comprehensive—the relation between art developments and na- 
tional civilizations. For the solution of this problem the author's 
reasonings are not sufficiently cogent or searching ; the assumed 
connexion between effects and causes, between scattered details 
and governing principles, is often merely conjectural. The causes 
which have induced art creations may for convenience be dis- 
tributed under the distinctive divisions of race, climate, and chro- 
nology or time. But the misfortune is, as becomes but too 
evident in the course of Dr. Liibie’s inquiries, that these several 
agencies or conditions are unascertained and ill-defined. When- 
ever, for instance, whether in the pages of Mr. Fergusson or in 
some ethnographic chart, an attempt is made to elucidate art 
phenomena by races, we are prepared for much entertainment 
and little instruction. Miiller, in his well-known work on 
Ancient Art, was content to speak grandly but vaguely of the 

enius of “the Indo-Germanic race.” And it would seem to 

the inevitable fallacy of all such reasoning, whether in Ger- 
many or England, that the whole question is begged from the 
beginning; thus the Hellenic peoples are shown to be artistic on 
the evidence of their arts, and then again their arts are accounted 
for by the artistic character of the race. It is evident that 
there can be no progress in such reasoning; the argument ends 
where it begins, in some gratuitous assumption or foregone con- 
clusion. Nevertheless, it is impossible to ignore causation between 
races and national arts; indeed, a true history and philosophy of 
art probably await the decision by ethnologists of certain moot 
points as to the antiquity of man and the unity of the human 
species. Certein well known data quoted by Professor Liibke seem 
to point to unity ; thus figures in the paintings and bas-reliefs of 
Egypt and Assyria bear alike the Semitic type, while in the 
decorative arts of the two nations forms occur in common. 
Moreover, among Oriental nations may be traced germs of the 
Greek honeysuckle. These facts seem to indicate that national 
arts throughout the world may have sprung from some common 
centre. Yet, on the other hand, it is not difficult to point out 
even between the works of Egypt and Assyria—notwitlistanding 
mutual plagiarism—marked divergence. It is indeed maniiest that 
the artists of the two nations were capable of independent creation. 
Egyptian sculpture, by its subtlety and refinement, not to say feeble- 
ness, bears comparison with the subsequent Byzantine school; while 
the swelling limbs, stalwart bodies, and heroic movements pre- 
sented in the plastic works of Assyria bespeak a nation vigorous 
and rude. In later epochs, like contrasts distinguish and divide 
the works of Constantinople from the arts of the Western Empire ; 
that is, the Southern arts of Byzantium from the robust products 
of Lombard and other Northern races. Dr. Liibke leaves all these 
pa which lie on the threshold of his inquiry, just where he 
ound them. It still remains impossible upon the evidence ad- 
duced to determine whether national arts had one common birth- 
en and cradle, say somewhere in the East ; or whether the great 
ingdoms into which national arts are now divided may not have 
had several distinct and successive centres of creation. The 
data which even an ordinary museum of antiquities affords would 
seem to favour the latter hypothesis. 

Climate, with all that pertains to physical geography, necessarily 

lays a prominent part in Professor Liibke’s History of Art. 

ational schools of architecture, sculpture, and painting are 
bounded by latitude and longitude, and hold possession of zones, con- 
tinents, and hemispheres. Climate generally gives complexion and 
colouring to intellect, imagination, and emotion ; the romance of 
Canova was kindled in the South, while the severity of Thor- 
waldsen was the offspring of Northern latitudes. Certain it would 
seem at any rate that, if Athens had been planted at the North Cape, 
Phidias could not have modelled gods and men in the nude. As 
to landscape art, of course it is a self-evident position that painters 
must wait upon climate and weather; and, as a matter of fact, it 
has happened that Claude, Both, Berghem, Turner, and others, all 
born under Northern skies, were warmed into poetry and romance 
under Southern climes. There are indeed unmistakeable signs that 
Professor Liibke has himself, through like migration, fallen under 
these transmuting agencies. When, for example, he passes under 
review his own countrymen, Holbein, Albert Diirer, and others, 
and when likewise he castigates, for its base naturalism, the modern 
art of this nineteenth century, he is less German than Italian and 
Grecian in the tone of his criticism. 

Chronology—which Goethe, if we remember rightly, designated 
the science of sciences—Professor Liibke deals with most unscien- 
tifically. Dates he distributes and dispenses as figures in a cata- 
logue. In short, he scatters chronology over his page without 
connexion or causation; epochs are without sequence, and schools 


without onward development. That an author should fall into 
confusion and contradiction about Egypt may be readily for. 
given, but the general impression produced by this history is that 
chronology has proved to the author not so much a chart as a 
labyrinth. The doctor is at home in the dark ages; his chro- 
nology is shadowed by twilight incertitude. 

Dr. Liibke, by careful compilation, presents faithful pictures of 


national arts under the dynasty of the Pharaohs, the age of. 


Pericles, the rule of Augustus, and the sway of the Medici; yet 
the student is scarcely now for the first time taught that, through 
Egyptian servitude art was petrified for centuries, or that under 
Grecian freedom architecture and sculpture burst into life and 
developed into beauty. We cannot but think that the author, in 
bringing these well-known facts once again into view, might 
have given to the collective panorama of the world’s assembled 
arts more of pictorial colour and perspective light and shade, 
His narrative is flatter than a bas-relief, and his philosophy has 
more moralizing propriety than a school-book. But it is fair to 
state that these volumes are nicely bound, admirably printed, and 
somewhat copiously illustrated. 

German Professors carry the world’s history on their shoulders 
as a heavy weight; and the record of art in particular is often the 
burden of their lives. Heroic attitudes of mind naturally beget 
noble diction; thus Dr. Liibke, as a prelude to Greek art, speaks 
of “that mighty habit of thought inclining to monumental pro- 
ductions, which belongs to all primitive epochs of art.” Yet the 
sequel, as usual, is elementary and curt. Thus upon Greek art the 
Professor has little new to relate, save possibly the following, on 
the classic system of polychrome :— 

While in opposition to the former supposition of the perfect colourlessness 
of the Greek temple, opinion has recently fallen into the other extreme, and 
sought to prove a thorough painting of the whole, calin investigation has 
gradually arrived at the conviction, after careful attention to the few traces 
left on monuments, that in the marble temples only the upper parts exhi- 
hited coloured ornament; that the pillars, walls, and architrave sparkled 
in the unbroken lustre of the brilliant marble; that on the architrave, at 
the most, there were only golden inscriptions and gilded shields hung up as 
monuments of victory, and that it was alone on the frieze and ceiling that 
the colouring began. 

The reader will have gathered that these handsome volumes are 
remarkable for careful compilation rather than for original re 
search. Whether we turn to the annals of early Christian art in 
the catacombs of Rome, or to later Gothic developments in 
Northern Europe, we find little that adds to existing historic 
stores. Yet we incline to the opinion that the time has come 
when the chronicles of the world and its inhabitants may be re- 
adjusted on the basis of grand national monuments. The arts lie 
scattered as on the shores of time, along the track of ancient civili- 
zations. It is only comparatively of late years that travellers 
and archeologists have collected the data needful for this still 
unedited history, written in national arts. It may be admitted 
that Professor Liibke has thrown the scattered materials into a 
vast mosaic or tesselated pavement, but the picture he has wrought 
does not bear the touch of a master-hand. 


BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE OHIO INDIANS.* 


WE oe | perhaps assume that few of our readers have ever 
heard of Henry Bouquet, or could mention the campaign in 
which he distinguished himself. And, to say the truth, there is 
very little in that campaign which can possess much interest for 
dwellers on this side of the Atlantic. It was merely a trifling, 
though creditable, episode in that long war which began with the 
first arrival of English emigrants in America, and to which 
Sherman and Sheridan are now putting some of the final touches. 
The record of it now published, and which is for the most 
part a reprint of an account published in 1765, deserves 
moment's notice, partly as an illustration of the state of America 
a hundred years ago, and partly also as illustrating a peculiarity 
of the modern American. It is a misfortune of life in a 
new country that the inhabitants have no visible connexion 
with the past, and are too apt to regard it with indifference. 
Americans are of course descended from as long a series of 
ancestors as ourselves; but they often speak of themselves, 
and others speak of them, as if they had collectively sprung 
into existence at the Declaration of Independence, or, at the 
earliest, when Captain John Smith landed in the James River. 
The historical instinct, however, though confined to a limited 
field, shows some strong signs of vitality. Every American of 
English descent takes a pleasure in tracmg back his pedigree 
equal to that of any nobleman in the old country, Such relics of 
historical interest as survive the ceaseless change of American 
society are studied with special zeal. Plymouth Rock, the wind- 
mill at Newport, the tree under which Washington took command 
of the continental army, and a few more such fragments of the 
see have to satisfy the whole appetite for antiquities which in 

ngland may seek satisfaction at innumerable monuments from 
Stonehenge to St. Paul’s Cathedral. The limitation of the field 
has a certain charm. An English student of history may stand aghast 
at the vast mass of accumulated material. In the United States it is 
easy to become familiar with the whole recorded history of the conti- 
nent, and to bea profound antiquary at a comparatively easy price. 
The Historical Societies of the various States do what they can to 
stimulate and satisfy this curiosity. Minnesota, we know, had an 
Historical Society a fortnight before the State was founded; and 


* Llistorical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians. 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co, 1868. 
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the American of the distant future will at any rate have the 
advantage that his history is recorded as soon as it is made, and 
will be freed from the necessity of feeling his way by the dim 
jndications of unwritten tradition. This account of Bouquet’s 
expedition, which announces itself as “ the first of the reprints of 
the Ohio Valley Historical Series,” is another manifestation of the 
desire of the population to know something about their grand- 
fathers, or rather about the population which was ousted by their 
dfathers; and certainly the description brings before us in a 
singularly vivid form the amazing contrast between the aspect of 
the country at two not very distant epochs, . , 
Bouquet was a Swiss officer of some experience, who received 
a commission in the corps of “ Royal Americans” raised in the 
Seven Years’ War. The conquest of Canada had for its immediate 
effect the outburst of an Indian war under Pontiac. Englishmen 
and Americans have, it seems, a peculiar facility for making 
themselves disagreeable to barbarous races; the French always 
succeeded in gaining the goodwill of the native tribes, whereas 
a manifest destiny—or some less mysterious cause—has always 
led us to trample them out with the greatest possible rapidity. 
Perhaps the instinct is generally more convenient than praise- 
worthy. The result, however, was that the Indian tribes, as soon 
as they found that the continent was to be given over to English 
rule, flamed up into a sudden insurrection, took all the small 
ts in the interior with the exception of Detroit and Fort 
Pit, and scalped and tomahawked in every direction according 
to their Pons fashion. In 1763 Bouquet was ordered to 
relieve Fort Pitt, and accomplished this duty after a severe 
fight at Bushy Run. The next year he marched into the “ un- 
trodden wilderness of Ohio,” and there received the submission 
of the tribes and forced them to deliver up their English prisoners. 
The story is told by a certain Dr. William Smith, on the 
authority of documents supplied by Bouquet, end is warranted 
by Mr. Parkman, the able editor, as authentic. It is for the 
most part a meagre journal of the expedition, varied by occa- 
sional reports of speeches from such orators as Keissinautchtha, 
Eweecunwee, Keighleighque, and others. The speeches bear 
every mark of being genuine; that is to say, they are no better 
than one would naturally expect from savages before their language 
has received the editorial services which Jetlerson rendered to 
Logan in the Notes on Virginia. We have, too, certain official 
compliments which sound a little strangely at the present day. 
Bouquet, for —* tells the Assembly of Pennsylvania that 
“next to the approbation of His Sacred Majesty and my superior 
officers, nothing could afford me higher pleasure than ycur favour- 
able opinion of my conduct” ; and the Assembly wishes him above 
all things “a safe and pleasant voyage to England, with a kind 
and gracious reception from His Majesty.” Evidently George III. 
was not yet at a discount in his affectionate colonies. Once the 
worthy Dr. William Smith thinks it necessary to work himself 
up to a bit of rhetoric. He tells us that, to avoid breaking 
the thread of his narrative, he has reserved to the end the de- 
scription of a scene “which language indeed can but weakly 
describe, and to which the poet or painter might have re- 
paired to enrich their highest colourings of the variety of human 
passions, the philosopher to find ample subject for his most 
serious reflections, and the man to exercise all the tender and sym- 
pathetic feelings of the soul.” This scene was the restoration 
of the English captives. ‘Che most remarkable part of it seems to 
have been that the Indians had treated them well, become very 
fond of them, and only delivered them up with “ torrents of tears.” 
Indeed, a young Mingo was so attached to one woman that he 
rsisted in following her to the settlements, at the risk of being 
illed by the relatives of those who had been “captivated or 
scalped.” Indeed, it is a fact which should be mentioned to the 
aredit of the Indians, that, when they did not kill their prisoners, 
they always treated them like their own people. “From every 
inquiry that has been made,” says Dr. Smith, “ it appears that no 
woman thus saved is preserved from base motives, or need fear the 
violation of her honour, No child is otherwise treated by the 
persons adopting it than as the children of their own body.” 
Virtuous or not, the Indians were doomed ; and we read of the 
terror they inspired with the same feeling with which the New 
Zealanders in 1969 will read of the massacres of the last few 
years. Bouquet speaks with extreme respect of the capacities of 
the Indians for warfare. Le explains at length an elaborate plan, 
founded on his own experience, for meeting their tactics success- 
fully. He proposes to enlist a sufficient force of men from the 
frontier ; they are to be trained in running, swimming, and shoot- 
ing; they are to be taught how to throw up an entrenchment, to 
make fascines, to fell trees, and so on—arts which we should have 
fancied to be almost instinctive with an American backwoodsman. 
They are to be accompanied by a body of light horse, and every 
horseman is to have a bloodhound to discover ambushes, to 
follow “ tracks,” to guard the camp against night surprises, and 
“to seize the naked savages.’ Moreover, there are to be 
companies of artificers, composed of the most useful trades- 
men; and settlements are to be formed in the woods adapted 
to the purposes of military defence. There are elaborate cal- 
culations as to the number of men, horses, and oxen necessary 
or an expedition into the woods, and careful instructions as 
to the order of march. The general principle of Bouquet’s own 
expedition consisted in always preserving such a formation 
that, at a moment's notice, the troops would compose a hollow 
square, with the baggage and provisions in the centre. All the 
Indian battles were fought on a very similar plan, A disciplined 


force found itself in the centre of a vast forest, stretching for an 
unlimited distance. Suddenly it found itself surrounded by a troop 
of yelling savages, who gave way at every charge, easily escaping 
through the woods, and then returned to weary out their unfor- 
tunate prey. The great difficulty was to bring the enemy to close 
quarters, where the advantages of discipline would tell. Bouquet 
was attacked in this way at Bushy Run, and for a time was in 
danger of suffering the tate of Braddock. At last, by a simple 
manceuvre, he drew the Indians into a position where the fire of the 
troops might be concentrated — them, and after a short struggle 
they were effectually crushed. Ina very few years the disappearance 
of the enemy made all these preparations of light horse and blood- 
hounds and artificers unnecessary. The next generation settled’ 
the question by the victories of Wayne and Jackson, and within a 
few years Boone found that settlers were becoming unpleasantly 
numerous even in Kentucky, and had to migrate beyond the 
Mississippi. A list drawn up by a French trader, “a person of 
considerable note,” gives a careful estimate of the number of 
Indians in the Western territory. If his estimate is correct, the 
various tribes could bring into the field a force of 56,500 warriors, 
which implies a population of something under 300,000. Accord- 
ing to the last census, there were in the State of Ohio about 
2,300,000 whites, and 30 Indians—zz men and 8 women. In 
New York the Indians seem to have numbered 140. The figures 
are eloquent enough without further comment. A few years ago 
a stockade might still be seen in the suburbs of Boston, which had 
been erected for defence against the Indians. An Indian is now 
almost as great a curiosity in Boston as in London. 

The worst of American history is that, for the most part, the 
eloquence is of that kind which is translatable into statistics. So 
many years ago a certain site was a prairie ; now it is occupied by 
a city whose inhabitants count by the hundred thousand. In 
1760 a force had to pick its way slowly through vast pe og ex- 
posed to incessant attacks from savages, and advancing at the rate 
of five or six milesaday. It started from a frontier village, and 
ended at a fort protected by stockades. In 1850 we might cross 
the same distance in a railway in two or three hours, with no 
danger from savages, though a deal from accidents, and the 
termini would be Pittsburg with 50,000 inhabitants, and Cincin- 
nati with three times as many. ‘The facts are impressive in a 
way, though the constant repetition of similar statements becomes 
rather monotonous. One has a certain regret that the picturesque 
figures of the backwoodsman and the Indian chief have as good 
as disappeared, and left nota trace behind. Railway “ depots” 
have taken the place of stockades, and manufacturing towns of 
trading stations. We can understand the pleasure which Ameri- 
cans feel in seeking out the few remaining traces of a state of 
society which, though barbarous, was picturesque, as a certain 
relief to the too monotonous aspect of an improvised civilization. 
Such scraps of antiquarianism as this record of Bouquet’s expe- 
dition will have an interest for them which we caunot fully share. 


COUNT CAVOUR’S THOUGHTS ON IRELAND.* 

HE condition of Ireland has ever been a favourite subject with 
the publicists of the Continent. Many reasons concur to give 
it an interest in their eyes. In the first place, the majority of the 
people are co-religionists; in the next place, they have given 
soldiers and statesmen to all the Catholic Courts of Lurope ; then, 
their characteristics resemble those of the Continental nations 
rather than those of Englishmen. Above all, Ireland is the sore 
and ulcerous point of English polity; the point on which “the foe 

and the stranger” can fix with self-complacent pity or contem 
tuous indignation. It is a subject on which every foreigner who 
regards Eugland with hatred or jealousy can be fiuent and decla- 
matory. It isa subject, too, which, if it is exceedingly difficult to 
fathom, is far from difficult to skim. There are facts in abundance 
and beyond all controversy ; just the sort of facts which suit the 
pen of a Continental Liberal, who is animated by envy of English 
prosperity or a dislike of English policy. With three-fourths of 
these critics Ireland and Poland are convertible instances of the 
most unrelenting and unmerited oppression, And they declaim 
on both with equal facility and asperity. , 
It is refreshing, therefore, to tun from the ruck of European 
critics to the work of a thoughtful and dispassionate statesman. 
Cavour was a man to whom Ireland must have been an object of 
profound contemplation. An admirer of the English Constitution, 
equally desirous and appreciative of English sympathy, at the 
same time habituated to struggles for national independence, 
animated with antipathy to monarchical and clerical despotism, 
and not without views of landed property consistent rather with 
the French than the English theory; accustomed, moreover, 
to subordinate mere theoretical conclusions to practical expe- 
diency, he was not likely to be betrayed into the hasty or pre- 
judiced judgments of ordinary European critics. ‘The time at 
which he wrote gives additional interest to his essay. It was 
while the Repeal agitation was at its height, and before the 
Chief Agitator had become entangled in the meshes of the law. 
Since it was composed, great changes have taken place. The 
popular tribune, whom many foreign publicists expected to 
see dictating terms to the Lords and Commons of England from 
Stephen’s Green, was soon to be prosecuted by the Ministry which 
he detied, convicted by countrymen whom he professed to champion, 


* Thoughts on Ireland: its Present and its Future. By the late Count 
Cavour. ‘Translated by W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. London: Triibner & Co, 
Manchester: Ireland & Co, 1368. 
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sentenced by Courts which he proposed to elevate in dignity, and 
to be relieved from penalties by a Senate which he had often 
denounced as at once alien and odious. A famine was to be 
inflicted, more terrible than any which Ireland had yet known or 
imagined. An emigration was to ensue, more complete in its 
extent and more important in its consequences than any previous 
experience could have justified us in expecting. The relief from 
over-population was to be counterbalanced by the interference of 
‘alien invaders. All these things were not foreseen by Cavour, 
any more than they were foreseen by ourselves. But, though he 
was not in all things a prophet, this little book proves him to have 
been a ig | shrewd and not at all an ill-natured observer. 

As an Italian, and the countryman of insurgents against a 
foreign yoke, he has sympathies with Ireland. But his sym- 
pathies do not blind him to facts. He sees at once that it 
would have been better for Ireland if she had been welded with 
England even by a greater thoroughness of conquest. He 
says :— 

‘In spite of the admiration excited by the generous efforts of the Irish to 

maintain their independence, we are compelled to admit that it would have 
been well for them had they been thoroughly subdued in the reign of 
Henry II. Had the Norman barons once settled and consolidated their 
sway over the Celtic population of Ireland, they would no longer have re- 
garded themselves as the chiefs of an army encamped in a conquered 
country; they would in time have become attached to their country, and 
they would have endowed it with beneficent institutions, such as, from the 
middle ages onward, ensured the prosperity and the glory of England. Four 
centuries would have been more than enough to fuse the conquering and the 
conquered races, so that, when their religious disputes broke out, these would 
not have been frightfully envenomed by the antipathies of race and 
nationality. 
He is acute enough to see that the grievances of Ireland in the 
last century were complex and almost contradictory; that the 
Ireland which claimed legislative and commercial equality was 
Protestang Ireland, which, in its turn, ignored or disparaged the 
claims of Catholic Ireland to civil and religious equality. He sees 
in the fury of the French Revolution the force which made one 
class of Irish patriots loyal Conservatives, and another class eager 
rebels, On the union of the two kingdoms he speaks with the 
moderation of a wise and practised statesman. Coming from a 
foreigner, and a foreigner of Southern Europe, whose temperament 
and sympathies might be presumed to be Irish, the following 
opinion has great weight :— 

There can be but one voice in condemning to infamy those who made 
traflic of the independence of their country, who bartered their rights and 
their political influence against gold and places, who sold their vote and 
sanctioned an act which their conscience disapproved, But must we equally 
condemn the government which purchased those corrupt men? I would 
not hesitate to do this if, by a fatal error, public opinion in ages past, and 
even in our own, had not in some measure sanctioned on the part of 
Government a morality different from that which private persons recog- 
nise; if it had not, in all times, treated with excessive indulvence the im- 
moral acts which have brought about great political results. If we would 
brand with disgrace the character of Pitt for having practised parliamentary 
corruption on a great scale, we must treat with equal severity the greatest 
monarchs of past times, Louis XIV., Joseph IL., the great Frederick, who, 
to reach their ends, oficnded far more grievously against the intlexible prin- 
ciples of morality and of humanity, than did the illustrious statesman who 
established the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

But, putting aside the appreciation of the conduct and the merits of those 
who took part in the Act of Union, let us examine this measure in itself, 
and let us see if, in fact, it has been unjust and iniquitous towards Ireland, 
and if it deserves all the hatred which it excites even at this day, all the 
vituperation which O’Connell and the orators of the popular party lavish 
upon it without ceasing. 

For myself, I declare frankly that I do not think so. In accomplishing 
the legislative union of the British islands Pitt was not moved by a narrow 
desire of domination; he did not act in the exclusive interest of one 
political party or of one religious sect. It was not in order to enslave 
{reland, to impose upon it his despotic will, that he sought to unite all the 
Parliamentary powers under one roof at Westminster. 

* * * * * 

The aim of Pitt was noble and great. By uniting under the same govern- 
ment the two islands which St. George’s Channel severs, he hoped to 
strengthen, to consolidate the cdifice of British power, then exposed to 
terrible attacks. He realized the thought of one of those men who have 
possessed in the highest degree the instinct of government—Cromwell—who 
nearly two centurics before desired to fuse the Parliament of Ireland with 
that of Britain. But, if the dominant thought was to strengthen the 
Government by simplifying the machinery of legislation, he thought also, I 
dare afiirm, of performing an act useful to Ircland, by withdrawing it from 
the dominion of a blind and persecuting Church. He wished to give to the 
Catholics, by means of the Parliament o. *:e United Kingdom, complete 
political emancipation, which they wou. never have obtained from the 
frish Parliament. If he did not realize these generous plans, it was because 
he found in the will of George IIL. an obstacle which he had not the cou- 
rage to surmount, at atime when the support of the Crown was to him 
indispensable in order to save the nationality of his country, threatened by 
the power of France. 

The summary which Cavour gives of Irish events from the time 
of the Union is fair and candid. With the exception of the sug- 
gestion that Canning’s was a Reforming Administration, it is free 
from error; and this one error is neither strange nor inexplicable. 
To a foreigner, cognizant of the liberalism of Mr. Cauning’s foreign 
policy and his advocacy of religious toleration, it must seem quite 
a matter of course to speak of him as a Reform Minister. he 
sketch of the policy of the two Whig Administrations under 
Lords Grey and Melbourne is vigorous and lively. The justifica- 
tion of O’Conneil’s changeful and inconsistent tactics is more tem- 
perate than that of an Irish partisan would have been. The 
record of the many benefits conferred on Ireland between 1831 
and 1839 will be read by many Englishmen with surprise, not 
untempered with a sentiment of regret that, where so much 
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alized. On the Repeal agitation, which O’Connell took up in 
earnest after the return of the Conservatives to power, Cavour 
speaks in a tone far different from that of foreign publicists in 
general. They, as reckless of the Irish as of cue English con- 
sequences of Repeal, saw in the agitation only a repetition of 
the Belgian and the Polish ery for nationality. To them it was 
a challenge of defiance to England, which might herald the de- 
struction of English power. ‘The capacity of Ireland to-stand 
alone they never condescended to consider. The one thought 
in their minds was the great injury which Repeal would inflict 
upon England, and the compensation which they might thus 
extort for the numerous and unmerited successes of perfidious 
Albion. Cavour saw things in a different light. He saw that 
half the evils of Ireland were social, that they sprang from 
the antecedent history of the country, which it was impossible to 
undo or erase, and that their cure would not come from the de- 
struction or prostration of England. Granted that Ireland might 
gratify her Continental friends by shaking off the yoke of England, 
how could that benefit the mass of the people who were pigging 
in hovels on the miserable subdivisions of underlet and ill-culte 
vated land? The Irish famine had not yet come; it was not even 
brooding over the people’s minds, Yet in 1843 Cavour saw the 
normal curse of the country, and wrote thus :— i 

The relative superiority of the two agricultural systems, of large and small 

culture, will for a long time be a problem unsolved ; but up to this time we 
may declare without fear of error that the tillage of the soil consigned to 
small farmers without capital, without intelligence, without affection for the 
soil they till, is the most deplorable kind of agriculture it is possible to 
conceive, 
Again, what would be the burdens of Ireland, and her ability to 
bear them, after she was severed from her more opulent sister, 
and had obtained separate legislative independence? Cavour, who 
will not stop to imagine the entire separation of the Governments, 
thus answers the questions:—Ireland would be unable to pay 
her own just proportion of the joint national debt, to support 
her magistracy and her police, without a larger revenue than 
she now possesses; so that the first dawn of her legislative inde- 
pendence would witness the imposition of fresh taxes on the 
poorest population of Europe. Neither would Repeal increase the 
commerce and industry of a purely agricultural country, which is 
essentially dependent on England for manufactured articles, and 
which, in an insane attempt to rival her, would begin a fatal war 
of tarifis. National education in its present unsectarian form 
would be ill encouraged when its direction was virtually left 
in the hands of a bigoted and uneducated priesthood. Nor would 
those public works which are so often proclaimed to be necessary 
for developing the resources of Ireland be promoted when the 
capital which was formerly at the disposal of the United Par- 
liament was no longer forthcoming to defray their cost :— 

The country itself possesses little; if it wish to undertake great works, it 
must haye recourse to British capitalists. Those who already hesitate to 
invest their money on the other side of the St. George’s Channel would pro- 
bably refuse altogether to risk it in a country which had become to them 
aquie foreign land. For a long time, if Repeal were etiected, the Protestant 
coins of London would distrust the good faith of the democratic Parliament 
of Dublin. It is, then, probable that this measure would retard, rather than 
advance, the execution of the public works which the interests of Ireland 
imperiously demand. 

‘Yhe principal remedies which Cavour propounded for Irish 
evils, aud which he said could be granted quite as well by the 
United Parliament in London as by an Irish Parliament in 
Dublin, were these:—1t. The disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church. 2. A continuance of an unsectarian public education. 
3. A change in the law of succession and settlement of landed 
estates, Which should transfer the soil of Ireland from Protestant 
to Catholic proprietors. 4. Extension of railways by the Go- 
vernnent. ‘the tone of assurance in which he proposes his first 
remedy sounds now somewhat prophetic, His fourth proposition 
was sanctioned by the approval of some statesmen who are dead, 
and by the regrets of others who still survive. His second is 
met by the increasing hostility or indiflerence of those whose 
characters and fortunes he is most anxious to elevate; while his 
third will probably supply material for the next grand conflict 
between Parliamentary tactions. It is impossible to read his sug- 
gestions aad compare them with the list of benefits already 
conferred on Ireland, without asking, will these be as bootless 
as the others? Suppose the Church disestablished, the land 
transferred, railways extended, and education promoted; will 
these make Ireland one jot more happy and contented than 
Catholic Imancipation, the Abolition of Lithes, the Reform and 
Municipal Acts have made her? Will they change the attributes 
of the trish soil aud the qualities of the Irish character? Great 
changes have been wrought by the English Government in Ire- 
land since Cavour wrote. Of these many have been highly 
beneticent, but nene are comparable to that great change which 
has take possession of the popular mind, and has perverted the 
reckless, rollicking Irish peasant into a sour, grim, semi- Yankee 
Republican. ‘This change Cavour neither prophesied nor fore- 
saw. but had he foreseen the American civil war, and the great 
training-school it was to supply to Lrish sedition, we believe he 
would still have written as he has done on the sterile results of 
Irish independence, and on the joint interest of both islands in 
perpetuating their united government. 

The essay is a short one, but its matter is pregnant; and the 
vigorous thought of the author loses nothing of its effect in the 
English garb in which Dr, Hodgson so ably presents it 
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UNDERGROUND LIFE.* 


the days when eager multitudes were for the first time 
Piceoes the aisles of an International Exhibition, and before 
men’s eyes had been opened to the bombast and incompleteness 
and jobbery of those too often recuriing displays, its oificial 
trumpeters and a host of equally half-educated scribblers boldly 
Jaimed that a new era of education had begun. No longer 
was ingenuous youth to be tortured by wading through countless 
pooks, and wearied by sad years of dull lessons ; but for the future 
mere promenades aniong the collections in Hyde Park, with plenty 
of bravely-coloured diagrams, and an occasional popular lecture, 
were the smooth ways to be substituted for the rugged old path 
of hard grinding. It was in fact through the eye, and by simple 
inspection, that Inowledge was to be won, and a good deal of un- 
necessary abuse of the older systems of learning was showered out 
by writers and speakers who probably owed them a grudge in 
respect of their own ill-furnished condition. A similar notion, so 
far as regards pleasant modes and copious illustrations, seems during 
the last half-dozen years to have actuated certain French pur- 
yeyors of books on the sciences. The “ spirited publishers ” catch 
an author gifted with ready pen and fluent style, and, confident 
of his ability to work up at short notice any given subject, 
they engage an artist who copies well from nature, and another 
who, to get his striking views, can soar at will to distant con- 
tinents or back through the unnumbered ages of the primeval 
earth; then, with the aid of first-rate wood-cutters and a bold, clear 
, they produce a series of handsome volumes on Astronomy, 
the World before the Flood, the Ocean World, and sundry other 
branches of natural science. The successive issue of these sump- 
tuous tomes testifies to their popularity: In France they have 
claimed a place among the objets de uve in the salons of Parisian 
ladies, and the number of editions of their translations into English 
produced by London publishers shows that a voluble and pic- 
turesque account of scientific matters is not without attractions 
fora large class of readers. 

We confess to some misgivings as to the wholesomeness of the 
dainty dishes thus set before the public; and with all our admira- 
tion for the ingenuity of the French cooks, and our full acknowledg- 
ment of the piquant flavour of their sauces and the consummate 
taste of their dressing of the table, we have a grave suspicion that 
the quality of the meat is not quite the thing, and that we ought 
to look at least so far beneath the surface as to avoid mistaking a 
mere vol-au-vent for solid food. The inquiry on a broad scale is 
one of no little importance, for there are in the reading world 

rsons in abundance who may be allured to, and even in some 
egree benefited by, the lighter flummery, whilst they might 
be wholly incapable of relishing or digesting the more nutri- 
tious article. It is, however, not our object at present to touch 
the general question, but simply to notice the last emerging star 
of this showy galaxy. 

The author of Underground Life appears to have studied in the 
coal-producing districts of South France, and subsequently to have 
been engaged in mining aflairs in Tuscany and America, His 
object, as stated in the preface, is to describe the struggles of the 
miner,as Victor Hugo, in his Zod/ers of the Sea, has pictured those 
of the mariner; but, on advanci:g fairly into his task, lhe adds a 
quantity of material which hardiy belongs to the poetical side, 
and his entrance upon which justilics us in requiring technical 
exactness aud a certain fulness of handling. The first and chief 
division of the work includes coal, with its history and the means 
by which it is wrought; a second part deals with the sources of 
the metals; and a third with the mines of precious stones. Maps 
geologically coloured, woodcuts, and chromolithographs are scat- 
tered broadcast throughout the volume; and so remarkable are 
many of these that we own the soft impeachment of having been 
seduced into a thorough look at the “ pictures” before we could 
dip into the text. And if, after this first glance, unaccompanied 
by inspection of the title-page, we had been required to guess the 
name of the book, we should assuredly have missed the idea of 
Life, and must have replied “ Underground Death,” for never 
before has there been depicted in a single volume so vivid a 
series of horrors, so plausibly imagined a representation of the 
many casualties which decimate the ranks of the miners, But at 

is point we must join issue with our author; he professes to 
discard fiction, yet his catastrophic plates are mostly pure 
products of the imagination. Jt needs no ghost to tell us 
that the actual monient of an explosion of fire-damp, or the 
smashing of a group of workmen by collapsing rock and timber, 
can never have met the gaze of an artist; and the experienced 
eye of a viewer or colliery engineer will in a moment detect the 
imposition by the incorrectness of the details, Thus, to impress 
onus the fatal results of an underground inundation, a ghastly 
plate presents us with a thrilling chiaro-scwro of dark waters 
With floating corpses of men and horses, hideously stark and 
swollen; but we take comfort on finding that various lights, 
shown burning along the line of the excavations, where in 

they were artistically needed, prove that the water cannot 
have reached high enough to drown even a small boy. And 
again, in the less murderous scenes, we put it to our min- 
lng friends of Northumberland or the Western counties, whether 
the timber by which the roof should be supported is not in 
several instances represented as set in a fashion quite impossible 


* Underground Life; or, Mines and Miners. By L.Simonin, ‘Translated 
Edited by H. W. Bristow, London: Chapman & Hall, 


in prosaic daily practice. Lapses of this kind may not seriously 
alfect the value of the book with those who may take it up for 
a perusal of the exciting anecdotes with which it abounds, but 
they militate strongly against its usefulness as a vehicle of serious 
instruction. 

On surmounting the wonderful headings of the chapters—the 
Field of Battle, the Perilous Passage, the Soldier of the Abyss, 
the Sisters of the Catacombs, and so on—we are prepared for the 
windy exaggerations aud fine writing in which our semi-poetical 
neighbours across the Channel are apt to indulge; but, knowi 
as we do the sound observation of many of the well-educa 
engineers of France, we are disappointed to find a marked de- 
ficiency of acquaintance with the features of our more notable 
mines, and a too boldly expressed assurance of English inferiority 
— savours certainly of want of knowledge on the part of the 
author :— 

It may be remarked [he says, p. 142] that England, in the working of 
her coal-mines, has not that practical superiority which is generally ascribed 
to her. .. . The English may deliver their coal at a much lower rate, it is 
true, for reasons which have becn already given ; but, as regards artistic 
constructions, modes of working, internal management, and surface arrange- 
ments, everything is with them inferior to what is scen in many coal-mines 
in France and Belgium, 

And a similar tone—pervading, like some of the gases he describes, 
many recesses of the work—only satisfies us the more as to the 
cause of the vaguenesses and omissions and misstatements which 
stamp a number of M. Simonin’s pages with the effect of jottings 
from hasty tours. But we can scarcely find it in our heart 
to quarrel with a traveller so generally good-natured, and 
so clever in giving every nationality in turn more or less of 
a compliment. Some one in England or in America seems to 
have set him up with the stock phrase of the energy and apti- 
tude for work ot the Anglo-Saxon race—qualities which he allows 
to have done something for this isle, so bountifully endowed 
by nature, as he truly enough alleges. Yet in ascribing our 
undeniably respectable position in the commercial world partly 
to this ethnological accident, and partly to a total absence of 
Government inteiference, our visitor overlooks the scores of thou- 
sands of laborious, strong-armed Celts who, in North and South 
Wales and in Cornwall, daily assist in rearing the great edifice of 
British mineral produce ; and he is fortunately unacquainted with 
the meddiings of those benevolent supeatey% unters who are con- 
stantly endeavouring to check the fieedom of labour, and to fetter 
the workers with legislative enactments of which they are not com- 
petent to foretell the issue. M. Simonin’s recollections of the re- 
opening of ancient mines in the mountains of the Tuscan Maremma 
are among his most interesting and happy descriptions; though we 
deiive from the context some idea that they were not so satisfactory 
to his countrymen, the proprietors. But even when lauding the good 
qualitics of his Italian workmen he cannot resist the temptation of 
a playful hit at our dull islanders. There, the people employed in 
breaking up metallic ores at the surface often sing, and sing well, 
whilst at their work. “In England,” he says, “ the women and girls 
either do not sing, or, if they do, sing out of tune.” It seems very 
probable that the author is not musical, or that his prejudices may 
have suggested the ungallant conclusion, for we have been ass 

on good authority that the Cornish people are, like all their allied 
races, strongly imbued with a taste tor music, and that the women 
when engaged in similar tasks are noted for singing choruses 
in parts with a correctness rarely exceeded, unless perhaps in 
Germany. 

‘The dJsngtish translation retains most of the objectionable features 
which we have described, but has been purged of a great amount 
of fanfaronnade on which no comment has beeu made. It is, more- 
over, rendered vastly more useful to the English reader by the 
excellent series of maps of the mogt important mineral districts of 
Great Britain, compiled from the Government surveys; by one of 
Chile, with valuable notes, by Mr. David Forbes ; and by others of the 
Lake Superior, Californian, and Victorian regions of copper and gold. 
‘The editor, Mr. Bristow, is well known as an accomplished geo- 
logist, and has done much to render more complete and trustworthy 
the earlier chapters which treat of the nature and origin of the 
coal seams. If in subsequent portions devoted more especially to 
engineering and metallurgical details he has not succeeded equally 
well, it must be ascribed in part to the difliculty of neatly patch- 
ing bits of English cloth on a very Frenchy coat, and in no «mall 
degree to that imaptness in the use of technical terms which may 
mar the eflorts of a writer accustomed both to plain English and 
to scientific terminology. But we believe that he would have 
done well to exercise more vigorously his powers of selection and 
excision. Who that knows anything of South staffordshire coal- 
working would condone the ridiculous, though ellective, figure 
(58) which professes to depict the pillars adjoining the shalt of a 
colliery in that dusky region? What geologist will answer for 
the false impressions conveyed by the section or profile showing 
the coal-measures as extending beneath the so-called basin of 
Paris? Why retain the numerous misstatements as to the present 
practice of English mining? Here and there, again, strange 
assertions occur, obvious at a glance to the engineer as mistakes, 
but fraught with undesigued mischief to the unlearned. We read 
in Chapier V. of a poy executed operation, a great triumph of 
one Herr Kind—a borehole of above 3,000 feet deep, at Creuzot, 
which at the outset had a diameter of 13; inch, and at the bottom 
retained one of g of an inch (sic). The ellect of such an announce- 
ment is much as if an architect should describe to us the well- 
proportioned shaft of the Duke of York's column as being 83 feet 
in height, with a diameter of six inches. After a gasp of surprise 
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we look again, and find that the French measurements are respec- 
tively 30 and 16 centimétres, diameters approximating nearly to 
twelve inches and six inches—a calibre consistent with the magni- 
tude of the operation. 

On the whole, if we may revert to our former metaphor, it may 
be conceded that the translator, in catering for the British con- 
sumer, would, but for the exercise of a considerable amount of 
editorial tact, only have cooked up a hash; as it is, he has pro- 
duced a highly ornamental pot-pourri, offering a varied and pretty 
highly spiced repast, that may not come amiss to those who are 
not looking for very substantial fare. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM.* 
| ie the present crisis of the great Woman Question, this novel 
may almost be regarded as a manifesto. With ladies knock- 

ing, as the phrase is, at the gates of the Constitution, and 
threatening to wrest from the opposite sex the selfish monopoly 
which it has hitherto enjoyed in the various professions, the view 
which an accomplished authoress takes of the social position of 
woman is well worthy of attention. We know what Mr. Mill 
thinks, and what Dr. Mary Walker thinks, as well as what the 
Revising Barristers, the Court of Common Pleas, and the Col- 
lege of Physicians think. But to which side in the great 
controversy the sympathies of the mass of the fair sex incline 
is, to say the least, uncertain. There is no uncertainty, how- 
ever, about the opinion of the authoress of John Halifax. She 
pronounces, roundly, for what may be called the domestic theory 
of woman. Without exactly falling back on the antiquated 
ee theory, which is too tame even for her, and 
fitter for a drudge than a “queen,” she adopts the good old con- 
servative doctrine that the proper sphere of woman’s work and 
woman’s influence is the household. ‘True she is a “ queen,” not 
a mere doll, or an echo, or a spaniel. And hers are the queenly 
privileges of advising, regulating, and controlling. But the realm 
over which she queens it lies within doors, not outside. It is 
home. Men make or mar the outside fortunes of a family, but 
its internal comfort lies in the women’s hands alone. Men may 
be bad enough out of doors, but their influence is limited and ex- 
ternal. It is women who are in reality either the salvation or the 
destruction of a household. “Until women feel this,” observes 
our authoress, “and recognise at once their power and their duties, 
itis idle for them to chatter about their rights.” The rebuke is 
just and seasonable. It is refreshing, in these days of “ chatter,” to 
find an authoress of reputation reaflirming the view of woman's 
work which is so well expressed by Moliére in the Femmes 
Savantes :— 

Former aux bonnes murs l’esprit de ses enfans, 

Faire aller son ménage, avoir l’eil sur ses gens, 

Et régler la dépense avec économie, 

Doit étre son étude et sa philosophie. 
Our authoress takes higher ground, no doubt, than Chrysale. Ilis 
sentiments are rather too culinary to satisfy her lofty notion of 
female prerogative. Still, as against the fair chatterers for emanci- 
pation, her protest is _ as vigorous as the good bourgeois’s was 
against the learned ladies who left his dinner to spoil while they 
studied astronomy. 

The medium whereby the theory, that woman is, within 
certain limits, a queen, is developed in this work, is Enda Ken- 
derdine, one of those good, true, plain little women to whom 
society is so much indebted for their unobtrusive usefulness, and 
whom lady-novelists are so fond of employing to point the time- 
hallowed nursery fable that it is better to be good than to be 
pretty. Going to the Isle of Wight in charge of a lovely invalid 
sister, she falls in with an equally good and true young doctor, 
one of those beings who unite tenderness with strength, and give 
that impression of a reserve of power which so specially fascinates 
the good, true, plain little girls of fiction. As he has an invalid 
brother to nurse, which he does with exemplary patience and skill, 
a bond of sympathy is at once established. The consequence of 
shutting up two young women and two young men in the same 
sea-side lodging without a chaperon—the Miss Kenderdines were 
in circumstances too humble to think of chaperons—is inevitable. 
A pretty quartet of flirtation is struck up between them, in 
which the two invalids and the two nurses pair off together very 
nicely. Julius, the younger and temporarily disabled brother, is 
an artist with a soul for the beautiful, though no great stability of 
purpose, and naturally he is more fascinated by the lovely Letty 
than by her plain but excellent sister. On the other hand, quiet 
Dr. William Steadman, though rather dazzled at first by the 
beauty of Letty, soons discerns the sterling merits of Edna. After 
a blissful fortnight, in which they enjoy long walks together 
“like happy children,” and indulge ad libitum “in pleasant re- 
freshing talk such as clever good men can make with good and 
not stupid women,” and are caught by the tide under the cliffs— 
an adventure in which Edna shows heroism, and is carried home 
insensible by the tender and athletic doctor—they part, the ladies 
to rejoin their pupils in Kensington, and the gentlemen to follow 
their professions in town. Our authoress will have it that it was no 
mere accident which guided the Miss Kenderdines and the brothers 
Steadman to the same lodgings. Fatalism in love is a grand 
article of her creed. ‘In all true marriages now, as in Eden, the 
man and the woman do not deliberately seek, but are brought to, 
one another.” What a pity that scheming dowagers cannot be 
brought to adopt this Adamical view of matrimony, and, instead 
of “seeking” eligible sons-in-law, be content to leave them to 
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be “ brought” to their daughters by the hand of an over-rulj 

vidence. Our authoress’s personifications of destiny operatj 
on the sweet innocents in the Tsle of Wight borders on the rigj- 
culous, “As the sisters cross the threshold, the Grim Inyisibje 
Woman sits there, laughing at them, knowing that she had her 
will—not they.” And the trifling accident of the “diurna} 
coach” being too full to carry them away in it suggests the follow. 
ing paragraph :—“ Coachman shook his head remorselessly as Fate, 

and Fate, laughing from under the coachwheels ond. makin 
mouths at them from the dickey, set at naught all the excellent 

schemes of these four young people.” 

The grins of Fate notwithstanding, they part without any 
positive declaration, And, of course, “these four young people” 
meet again in Kensington Gardens. Two of them in the interval 
have succeeded in analysing their mutual sentiments pretty cor. 
rectly. Edna had realized that the deep-hearted and high-minded 
young doctor with the broad shoulders and the shabby coat was 
“ very near her ideal of what a mani should be,” and thought of him 
tenderly as “the one man in the world to her now.” ‘The deep- 
hearted and high-minded young doctor, on his part, had fairly “ suc. 
cumbed at last.” The desperate nature of his passion may be 
inferred from such soliloquies as this:—“My darling, my little 
bright active loving darling! she is all spiritual; makes me 
believe in spirit without the flesh,” &. &c. So deeply is his 
nature, in which there is by the way a spice of temper, sti 
that in a dispute with his brother about calling on the Miss 
Kenderdines, about which he had honourable scruples, he so far 
forgets himself as to shake his brother by the collar, and, worse 
still, to comment on himself afterwards “as a —— fool,” 
“ Forgive him,” exclaims our authoress sweetly, “‘ gentle souls of 
gentle women, if he used stronger language than I care to record.” 
The gentle souls apostrophized will no doubt show as much 
leniency as Sterne’s Recording Angel did to a similar naughtiness 
on the part of Uncle Toby. On regaining his composure, the doctor 
resolves to propose at once, and is promptly accepted by his gush- 
ing little mistress; and a good and great lady offering him the 
post of physician to a charitable institution, they marry on 300l. a 
year, At this point the Woman’s Kingdom comes more promi- 
nently into view. Dr. Steadman’s bachelor household “ passed 
into feminine sway.” It was small and simple, but everything 
about it was nice and tidy, and in the midst of her domestic realm 
sat the little queen, “sewing, always sewing,” and “a deal prettier 
since her marriage.” Now and then a tiny breeze ripples their 
domestic felicity. The doctor gets on slowly in his practice, and 
proposes to extend it by starting a carriage. This Edna thinks 
would be a wicked sham until they can afford it, and the 
“little queen” gains the point in the conjugal discussion. But 
after lecturing her husband on the immorality of the proposal 
she rewards him by a significant whisper about a possible event in 
the course of next summer. Accordingly at that date their happi- 
ness is completed by the arrival of what elderly male relatives 
insist on calling a “ young rascal,” who in process of time is sue- 
ceeded by four other young rascals, all endowed with their 
mother’s sentiment and their father’s manly virtues. The final 
glimpse of the Woman’s Kingdom is through the windows of a 
cosy house in Brook Street, whither the flourishing doctor had 
removed, and from which Edna takes improving walks with her 
five sons to the National Gallery,as well as placid drives in a fairly 
earned brougham with her still fondly devoted William. 

In the other half of this work, the reverse side of this happy 
family picture is exhibited. In the fortunes of Letty Kenderdine 
we see a fatal example of the abuse of the “queenly” prerogative 
of woman. She is intended, we suppose, for “one of those idle 
and careless queens, grasping at majesty in the least things, and 
abdicating it in the greatest,” who are glanced at in the scrap 
of sentimental rant which our authoress has borrowed as a 
motto for her bovk from Mr. Ruskin, As often happens, the 
character of which the author is least personally enamoured 
is far the best conceived and drawn. Letty, with her love of 
dress and luxury and admiration, her ready tears and her cold 
heart, her surface good-nature veiling a settled selfishness of 
fe is lifelike enough, and, if one may say it, pace Dr. William 

teadman, far more interesting than her sister, who does not 
rise above the conventional type of the virtuous and romantic 
governess. And her character is developed by some skilful touches 
as the story advances, and when, as the wife of the wealthy Mr. 
Vanderdecken, she has attained the summit of her hopes and 
wishes. Perhaps the moral of the story requires that she should 
be represented as a fretful, discontented woman, in the midst of 
the wealth and splendour of Holywell Hall. But the authoress is 
throughout hardly fair to her. Entertaining, as she does, a 
hyper-sentimental view of love and destiny and souls in- 
extricably mingled, and all the rest of it, she cannot bring herself 
to make any allowance for poor Letty’s infidelity. Of course it 
was very wrong of her to jilt Julius. Her conduct in stopping at 
the Cape to marry a rich Dutchman, instead of going on to rejoin 
her lover in India as she had promised, was quite indefensible. But 
there is this excuse for her, that she had been induced to accept 
him against the dictates of her cooler judgment, more from worry 
and pity than any deeper feelings. However, the whirligig of time 
brings round his revenges, and, in spite of diamonds and fine 
dresses, Mrs. Vanderdecken is miserable. Two special scou 
afflict her—a stingy husband and a terribly precocious little girl. 
Imagine a child of twelve striking up a romantic friendship with 
a discharged common soldier, speaking of her parents’ quar- 
rels as “ convulsions of nature” —in which phrase, by the way, we 
see no “pathetic drollery”—and regulating her conduct by fine 
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casuistical distinctions. But, as our authoress observes, nature 
stirs in a child’s heart often sooner than we think. The discharged 
soldier who haunts the Vanderdecken grounds is no other than 
Julius, who, instead of being drowned in the Hooghly, as had been 
reported, had enlisted, and, after serving in the Indian mutiny, 
returned to England in feeble health and very low = e 
conceives the fanciful project —— the parent through her 
child, to whom he tells his story, which she repeats to her 
mother, with indignant comments of her own. After giving 
Mrs, Vanderdecken a succession of terrible frights, he is generous 
enough to leave her in peace, and departs to spend the evening of 
his days with Edna and her five sons. 

One good point about this book is that its interest is concen- 
trated upon four characters alone, instead of being frittered away, 
as it too often is, among a crowd of supernumeraries. The por- 
traiture is of unequal merit, but the authoress has evidently taken 

pains with each member of her central group. She is 
more successful with her women than with her men. The analysis 
of their emotional phases is often delicate and truthful, and it is 
obvious that the presumably more angelic sex stands the process 
of idealization from a Pelagian point of view better than the other. 
A spice of the old Adam would be positively refreshing in Dr. 
William Steadman. A man of whom no graver peccadillo can be 
recorded than that he once indulged in ouithtline expletive in 
the course of a soliloquy, may fairly lay claim to superhuman 
virtue. Even the injured Julius, who is naughty by comparison, 
is naughty only after a transparently make-believe fashion. His 
notion of punishing Letty by confiding his sorrows to her little 
girl is a specimen of the sort of revenge which would occur to a 
schoolgirl whose feelings had been hurt ina tiff. In short, the 
Steadman brothers exhibit unmistakeably the stamp, which John 
Halifax exhibited even more unmistakeably, of being evolved 
fresh and pure out of the depths of the female consciousness. It 
does not follow that they will be on this gccount less acceptable 
to the class of readers for whom this book is intended. They 
expect a Bowdlerized edition of humanity, and probably prefer 
delineations in which sweetness is in excess of force. And no one 
can complain of any lack of sweetness in this work. The 
authoress seems to write in a crescendo strain of enthusiastic sen- 
timentalism. In one of the quaint stories of Mr. Gilbert we 
remember an elderly monomaniac who labours under the delusion 
that he is growing each year younger. As a sexagenarian he 
frisks about the asylum in the frilled trowsers of childhood. In 
her literary capacity, the authoress of John JZalifaux is apparently 
inspired by a similar amiable craze. In each new work she 
becomes more girlish and gushing. Each fresh message is 
couched in a more redundant flux of Rosa-Matilda sentiment. 
But when this is said, her nice young men and virtuous young 
women remain pleasunter to read about, and much more protitable 
to study, than the muscular ruffians and lovely murderesses who 
typify the sexes in more highly-seasoned works of fiction. 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY OF TACITUS.* 

ge two English scholars who four years ago proved by their 
version of the History their claim to be our modern trans- 
lators of Tacitus, have laid us under a further obligation by 
translating his Agricola and his Germany. The task is a lighter 
one for them, but one not less gainful to readers, especially in 
days when it is a patent defect in our literature that there is 
scarcely a writer who brings his biography or history within 
moderate compass, and when en author's hardest task appears 
to be when and how colophonem libro imponere. The two re- 
markable monographs now translated anew might teach a lesson 
in this seemingly forgotten art, and show how conciseness, when 
brought to bear upon the fruits of reflection and research, pro- 
duces more lasting results than the spun-out volumes which are 
lengthy and wordy because their author lacks the leisure or the 
industry to be succinct. Each of these distinct subjects Tacitus 
has contrived to deal with in forty-six chapters, or, to put the 
case more plainly, as ancient chapters are of a very diflerent 
length from modern, in the space of a modern ene and 
this too, though in the case of the Agricola, without doubt, he 
used his pen as a two-edged sword, to fight the battle of his 
father-in-law’s fame, and to satirize Domitian and the state of 
military and civil society under his rule; while, according to the 
best judges, with whom Messrs. Church and Brodribb partially 
concur, the drift of the Germany was not simply to describe a 
foreign country, but to point to degenerate Rome, in the midst of 
its civilization, the moral of the rude and simple virtues of bar- 
barism. Tacitus is indeed a model as to the limits which, with this 
double scope, he prescribes to his pen. He seizes the main 
incidents of eight campaigns, and embodies them in less than as 
many pages. A modern writer makes a campaign or a country 
serve for as many volumes as a patient public is inclined to pur- 
chase, often with an interval between each instalment, «i, ~*- 
In reviewing the translation of the History, we welcomed a 
more masterly and sufficient apprehension of the characteristics of 
Tacitean style, and a more conscientious effort to represent them 
in English, than had been exhibited by previous translators. 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb have not deviated from their proposed 
standard in their new experiment, nor allowed themselves to be 
influenced by fitful and exigeant critics, who, looking on with 
Olympian serenity, discuss questions of translation without laying a 
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finger to the burdens they would bind upon translators’ shoulders. 
With some of these an exact translator is ete asa manufacturer 
of cribs; with others freedom is reproached for having wandered 
wide of the lines and landmarks of the “pe. But sensible trans- 
lators know that, to make their work real and useful and popular, 
a mid-course must be steered, eschewing servility on the one bot, 
and not substituting their own ideas for those of their author on 
the other. The present translators seek “to make their version 
such as ma: satisfy scholars who demand a faithful rendering of 
the original, and English scholars who are offended by the bald- 
ness and frigidity which commonly disfigure translations” ; and if, 
in compassing this aim, they succeed in realizing some counter- 
part of the original in manner and matter, it is hard to see how 
their work would have approached nearer to the ideal of transla- 
tion had they moulded its sentences to the fashion of Macaulay, or 
their periods to the measure and the fulness of Burke. Enough 
if the essence of the Latin is reproduced: and if, in recasting 
the original materials, as little as ible of what is native 
be lost, and of what is foreign substituted. But, supposing 
it to be ruled that translation need not concern itself with the 
manner of what is translated so long as it sticks fairly to the 
matter, we do not see what demand there will be for an article 
which might be superseded profitably by the freer hand of the 
historian. Yet even the historian, when he would be very life- 
like, is apt to don the close-fitting robe of the translator; and 
it is curious to note the moderate amount of license which the 
scholarly historian of the Roman emperors allows himself in 
excess of Messrs. Church and Brodribb, in recording the suspi- 
cions of Tacitus as to foul play on Domitian’s part having caused 
the death of Agricola. (Cf. Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, 
c. lxii. p. 177, with Church and Brobribb, Agric. p. 38.) A com- 

arison of the one with the other will show that translators and 

istorian have wrought upon the same basis of the Latin text 
with very much the same guiding principles. 

And, assuredly, the result of the principles which have ac- 
tuated our present translators is one which will satisfy all save 
the eendliontiy fastidious, whether their work is tested in its 
narrative 8, or in those speeches which Tacitus puts in the 
mouths of Agricola and Galgacus, or in those philosophical reflec- 
tions which teem in the panegyric on the conqueror of Britain, and 
are ——— not infrequently in the description of Germany 
and its tribes. Our excerpts must be confined to the Agricola as 
the more diversified field, although there is equal proof, in the 
companion monograph of Tacitus translated in the volume before 
us, of the skill and ability of Messrs, Church and Brodribb, and of 
their thorough recognition of those various qualities which go to 
make up a readable translation, « One of the most effective bits of 
narrative is the 35th chapter of the Agricola, which details the 
order of the Roman army as drawn up against the forces of 
Galgacus; but perhaps more vivid is the description of the van- 
quished after the battle (in p. 33, c. 38), and the utter demorali- 
zation of the Britons :— 

Meanwhile the Britons wandering amidst the mingled wailings of men 

and women were dragging off their wounded, calling to the unhurt, desert- 
ing their homes, and in their rage actually firing them ; choosing places of 
concealment, only instantly to abandon them. One moment they would take 
counsel together, the next, part company, while the sight of those who were 
dearest to them sometimes melted their hearts, but oftener roused their fury. 
It was an undoubted fact that some of them vented their rage on their 
wives and children as if in pity for their lot. The following day showed 
more fully the extent of the calamity, for the silence of desolation reigned 
everywhere ; the hills were forsaken, houses were smoking in the distance, and 
no one was seen by the scouts, - 
An examination of Latin and English simultaneously will satisfy 
our readers how easy and yet faithful a version is that which we 
have quoted. Skill in breaking up the Latin does not tempt the 
translators to any serious deflection from the asyndetic structure 
of the original. And the result is a vivid representation of the 
scene even to its closing feature, the “ vasiwm ubique silentium.” 
Equally successful is the treatment of those “ finest gems of 
Tacitean eloquence,” the speeches which the historian puts into 
the mouths of the Roman and the Barbarian commanders. Take 
this extract from the appeal of Galgacus for a sample :— 

Former contests, in which, with varying fortune, the Romans were resisted, 
still left in us a last hope of succour, inasmuch as being the most renowned 
nation of Britain, dwelling in the very heart of the country, and out ot 
sight of the shores of the conquered, we could keep even our eyes unpolluted 
by the contagion of slavery. ‘To us who dwell on the uttermost contines ot 
the earth and of freedom this remote sanctuary of Britain’s glory has up to 
this time been a defence. Now, however, the furthest limits of Britain are 
thrown open, and the unknown always passes for something peculiarly 
grand, But there are no tribes — us, nothing indeed but waves and 
rocks, and the yet more terrible Roman, trom whose oppression escape is 
vainly sought by obedience and submission. Robbers of the world, having 
by their universal plunder exhausted the land, they ravage the deep. li 
the enemy be rich, they are rapacious: if he be poor, they lust for dominion : 
neither the east nor the west has been able to satisfy them. Alone of men 
they covet with equal eagerness poverty and riches. To robbery, slaughter, 
plunder, they give the lying name of empire, and where they make a soli- 
tude they call it peace.—C. 30, p. 25-26. 

Few will venture to characterize this as a bit of Latinized 
English, and yet it is, as inspection of the original would prove, a 
translation in which neither the style, nor the gist, nor yet the 
striking expressions of the Latin are lost sight of. That fine 
thought about a liberty uncontaminated by any sight of neigh- 
bouring bondage comes out again well-nigh entire. The difficult 
and debated phrase, “recessus ipse ac sinus fame,” is rendered 
plausibly and, we think, rightly. It seems most natural to regard 


Alfred J, Chureh, M.A., Line. Coll. Oxon ; and W. J. Brodribb, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s, Oxon. London: Macmillan & Co, 1868. 


“sinus” in its sense of “ bosom,” and it is pressing the rhetorical 
figure too hard to inquire whether it is “ rumour’s lap ” or “ glory’s 
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lap” that is referred to. To us the speaker seems, by a bold figure, 
to describe his native fastnesses as the bosom, shrine, or sanctuary 
in which glory has reared him and his clan to give back now, as 


| live ; and consequently an immense tract of territory which might, 
if properly governed, be one of the most productive on the face of 
the earth, is now comparatively valueless. 


it were in the very sight of their nursing-mother, the price of their | M. Dauban has devoted his time and ene to the eluci- 


nurture. And the character of the rest of the passage is well 
preserved. Its antitheses, its trite sayings, among which are 
*Omne ignotum pro magnifico,” and “ Ubi solitudinem faciunt 
pacem appellant,” reappear in faithful rendering, and the English 
reader has in truth a bond fide substitute for the original. 

The mention of “trite sayings ” suggests to us a curious feature 
in the Agricola which may not have been remarked by some with 
whom it is a favourite, and which those who have laid it by asa 
school task will have forgotten, if they ever noted it. Inciden- 
tally there occur little traits of British character, under the 

ortraiture of Tacitus, which a modern observer would recognise 
in the remote posterity of those whom Agricola subdued. In the 
13th chapter he says, “Ipsi Britanni delectus ac tributa et 
injuncta imperii impigré obeunt, si injurie absint.” The 
Britons themselves bear cheerfully the conscription, the taxes, 
and the other burdens imposed upon them by the Empire, if there 
be no oppression.” Most of our rebellions have had some- 
thing to do with a disregard of this saving clause, and to 
this day there is probably no country in which a tax-gatherer is 
so well treated, if he does his work civilly. Again, a patent com- 


ment upon the parenthetical remark on the queenship of Boadicea | 


(c. 16), “ Neque enim sexum in imperiis discernunt” is that the 
Salic law has never obtained in Britain, and that the throne of the 
Edwards and the Henrys is the throne at this moment of Victoria. 
These and similar passing coincidences will be sure to strike 


such as take up the Agricola again, and a pleasanter or more | 


valuable aid in doing so than Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s 


version could not be suggested to them. The maps are careful | 


and exact; the notes few and to the point; the introductions 
critical, scho'arly, and reliable. And in choosing their interpre- 
tation of a doubtiul phrase or sentence, their judgment is generally 
as independent as it is sagacious. Thus, in the fumous chapter 
upon Domitian’s complicity in the death of Agricola, the interpreta- 
tion of Dr. Merivale might have led them to render the sentence, 


“Speciem tamen doloris animovultuque pre se tulit, securusjamodit, 


et qui facilius dissimularet gaudium quam metum” (c. 43), as if the 
italicized words had regard to Domitian’s attitude to the outer 
world generally, and not his state of feeling towards his supposed 
rival, We cannot doubt that the translators are right in rendering 
the words in question “for he could now forget his enmity,’ 
rather than “though reckless by this time of popular hatred.” 
Still it is significant of their characteristic modesty that in a note 
on these words they support their opinion by the judgments of 
Lipsius, and Orelli, and Louandre the French translator, to which 
we may add that of their English predecessors, Gordon and Savile. 
There may be a slip or two occasionally—in p. 11, ¢. g., for ‘ sun- 


light ” we suspect they mean “sunset,” as the Latinis “finem , 


lucis ;” and in c. 31 we should have thought that they would have 
acquiesced with Orelli and Ritter in reading ‘“ Trinobantes” for 
“ Drigantes.” But their work is well and truly done; and it de- 


serves to find such favour as may give them heart to lay their hands | 


to the Annals, and so to complete, as they have begun, a remarkable 
version of one of the most remarkable of Latin writers. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 

TIE list of illustrated French works for the present season 
includes several publications of more or less permanent interest 

and value. Passing over M. Gustave Doré’s rendering of Dante’s 
Purgatorio and Paradiso", as belonging to the domain of art rather 
than of literature, we must say a few words of the sumptuously 
got up narrative of M Paul Marcoy’s journey to the equatorial 
regions of South America.t| M. Hachette’s well-known periodical, 
Le Tour du Monde, had already given occasional episodes detached 
from the traveller's note-book. ‘The entire impressions de voyaye 


now appear in the shape of two quarto volumes, profusely illus- | 


trated with landscape-scenery, portraits, maps, &c. M. Marcoy 
himself has a strong leaning to the comical and to caricature ; 
he cares comparatively little for scientific details such as 
Humboldt would have given, but racy anecdotes succeed one 
another without intermission throughout his book, and the 
manners, feelings, and temper, both of the natives and of the 
settlers, are described from the most amusing point of view. If 
the climate of those favoured lands is inexpressibly delight- 
ful—if a luxuriant vegetation makes every spot, as far as we 
may judge from the woodcuts, a kind of Eden—we cannot, on 
the other hand, speak very favourably of the inhabitants. The 
dramatis persone in M. Paul Marcoy’s volumes are, without com- 
parison, the ugliest specimens of humanity we have ever seen, 
and we include under that designation the civilized Europeans 
as well as the uneducated Indians. One of the portraits given by 
onr author is that of a missionary priest, who, like a second Friar 
Tuck, was distinguished no less by his muscular powers than by 
his tense of virtue. He did not hesitate to inform M. Marcoy 
that the lash, soundly and frequently applied, was the only remedy 
for polygamy; adding, that after one year of such discipline, 
the natives under his charge had become as docile as lambs. In 
plain truth, the men who have undertaken to civilize those coun- 
tries are sometimes little better than the tribes amongst which they 


* Le Purgatoire ct le Paradis du Dante, Illustrations par Gustave Doré. 
Paris and London : Hachette & Co, 
Voyage a travers l Amérique du Sud, de U Océan pacifique & U Océan 
pt... Par Paul Marcoy. Paris and London : Hachette & Co. 


| dation of the important period of modern French history which 
_ begins with the storming of the Bastille, and ends with the 18th 
| Bromaire.* After reading the volumes which he has alread 

_ published—his editions of Madame Roland’s Memoirs, for jn- 
| stance—and also books like M. Mortimer Ternaux’s Iistoire de Ig 

Terreu, it would be hardly possible to affirm that the annals of the 

Revolution have as yet been thoroughly investigated. Every da 

brings to light fresh documents which the violence of party spirit 
had suppressed, and facts which have hitherto been misconstrued 
_ or explained away now begin for the first time to be properly 

interpreted. M. Dauban draws in his preface a contrast Hettrees 
| democracy and demagogy, and by describing, on the evidence of Aris- 
_ tophanes, what Athenian government of yore was, he shows what 
the evils were which in 1794 marred the destinies of France, 
prevented the healthy working of republican institutions, and 

rendered the coup détat of Brumaire quite unavoidable. The 
| materials of the volume before us are taken from a variety of docu- 

ments which are either of rare occurrence or, in many cases, com- 
pletely inédits ; amongst other interesting episodes they give us very 
curious details as to the downfall of Robespierre, and they are 
illustrated by facsimiles of contemporaneous engravings. M, 
Dauban had originally intended to give an account of the Paris 
prisons during that memorable epoch, but the abundance of 
written evidence accumulated by him on that special subject 
could not receive full justice as mere part of a history of the year 
1794; it required to be dealt with in a separate form, and is 
accordingly reserved for a second volume. 

The shortest way to go from one revolution to another, says 
M. Ch. de Mazade, is by reactionary measures. This proposition 
serves as the text to a collection of interesting articles on 
Spain, originally published in the Revue des Deux Mondest 
It we would appreciate fairly the revolution which has 
just altered the destinies of the Peninsula, we should study its 
antecedents, and examine one by one the political crises through 
which Spain has passed during the last fifteen years. In 1854 
the crrors and crimes of the blindest of despotisms brought about 
arevolution ; exactly the same causes have now swept away from 
Madrid the throne of the Bourbons, and opened a new field to the 
theories of conflicting politicians. If, however, the revolution of 
September last has taken place very much in the same manner and 
by the same means as the one which preceded it, on the other 
hand its character is more conspicuously negative, because the 
Spaniards do not seem to know what edifice they are to raise 
| on the ruins of Queen Isabella’s throne. Views, too, which fifteen 
years ago would hardly have found a single advocate, are at 
| present openly discussed; religious freedom, for example, is at 
east ostensibly recognised as one of the conquests which the 
revolution has secured. 

It is some months since we noticed the two volumes of M. 
Victor Jacquemont’s Correspondance inédite t, published by Messrs. 
Lévy, and to which M. Prosper Mérimée had added a remarkable 
| preface. The work we have to speak of to-day is the original 
collection of letters written from India by that accomplished 
traveller, and to which he was indebted for the reputation which 
has placed him in the front rank of French epistolographers. 
As M. Mérimée introduced the former reeucil to the public, so 
_ M. Cuvillier-Fleury, on the present occasion, enables us to appre- 

ciate M. Jacquemont’s undoubted excellences. Tor although 
irony, satire, and a disposition to look chiefly at the unpleasant 
side of things, are quatities with which we do not feel much 
sympathy, yet we must confess that on many occasions our 
author’s satire was rightly directed, and his irony not a whit 
_ tuo severe. M. Jacquemont allows very little scope to imagina- 
| tion ; common sense is his forte, but it is that Voltairean common 
/ sense which chills and makes one sad. Living in the midst 
of a people remarkable for their gravity, he seems to delight in 
scandalizing them by his mirth; they are superstitious, and 
attached to tbeir old traditions ; he opposes to them a free-thinking 
disposition which purposely exaggerates. M. Cuvillier-Fleury 
confesses that he used to think M. Victor Jacquemont very im- 
_ pertinent sometimes. The correspondence before us justifies this 
| remark, ‘The perpetual tone of chaff which runs through the 
whole work becomes very wearisome. 

If M. Jacquemont belongs in some degree to the school of 
Voltaire, M. Louis Jacolliot is a second edition of the Abbé 
Raynal.!| We hoped that we had got rid of dithyrambic philo- 
sophers who attitudinize before the admiring multitude, and 
utter their oracular sayings in short paragraphs which look like 
stanzas, and bristle with notes of exclamation. No; M. Jacolliot 
takes up his parable, and endeavours to show that Europe has 
borrowed from the Hindoos, not only its language, but its religion. 
Why is the pare doctrine of the Vedas forsaken ? why are the old 
epic poems now set aside? and why does no one care for the 
traditions which placed India in former days at the head of 
civilization? Simply because the successors of the Brahmins 
have entered upon a compact with kings and princes to enslave 


* Paris en 1794 et en 1795; Histoire de la Rue, du Club, dela Famine. Par 
Dauban. Paris: Plon. 

¢ Les Révolutions de U Espagne contemporaine. Par Ch. de Mazade. 
Paris: Didier. 

} Correspondance de V. Jacquemont avec sa Famille et ses Amis. Paris: 


vy. 
|| La Bible dans Inde, Par Louis Jacolliot. Paris: Lacroix. 
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the people, and the whole nation thus degraded has been given 
up to a handful of English tyrants. M. Jacolliot declaims loudly 
against the mania of representing the Greeks and Icomans as our 
sole intellectual ancestors; but he is quite as exclusive himself, 
although in another direction. According to him, we are poor 
copyists of Hindoo lore, and Christianity is a mere tame repeti- 
tion of legends and theories originally developed on the banks 
of the Ganges. It would be a waste of time to criticize such 
jdeas; yet it is worth while just to refer to them, because 
they give an idea of the violence with which anything in the 
shape of positive religion is assailed by some of our French neigh- 
hours. 

There are in the history of France certain reigns which seem to 
stand out with special brilliancy as landmarks in the path of 
civilization and of progress, Some kings have left their stamp 
powerfully marked upon the times in which they lived, and their 
yery name recalls distinct features of home or foreign policy. 
Thus Charlemagne, Louis XI., Henry IV., and Louis XIV., are 
in the fullest sense of the word representative men; for good or 
for evil the influence they exerted has been widely felt, and it 
may be truly said of them that they helped to make the France of 
the nineteenth century what it is. Jharles VIII. is not one 
of those master minds.* Placed between the medieval epoch and 
the Renaissance, his reign seems colourless and unimportant. Un 
the one hand, the wars of Charles VII. and the subtle policy of 
Louis XI. male the short administration of the young King look 
very tame; whilst the unsatisfactory but dazzling career of I’rancis I. 
easts into obscurity the few years which immediately preceded 
his accession. And yet Charles VIII. has found an historian, 
and the two substantial volumes of M. de Cherrier have shown 
that what appears to us one of the dullest epochs in history can, 
if properly treated, he made highly interesting. It is true, indeed, 
that the wars of the French in Italy are more particularly asso- 
cated with the Ro-Chevalier; but it was during the reign of 
Charles VIII. that the ill-judged expedition was planned, and 
actually begun. The work we are now glancing at is therefore 
chiefly taken up with an account of the Italian campaign ; and in 
order to make his readers understand thoroughly both its causes 
and its results, M. de Cherrier has devoted a series of interesting 
chapters to a description of the political state of Italy towards the 
end of the fiiteenth century. In preparing this part of his work 
he has been able to avail himself of a number of official docu- 
ments preserved in the State Paper collections of Venice and 
Florence, documents which the researches of M. Armand Baschet 
and M. Rawdon Bown have already to a certain extent made us 

uainted with. References are carefully given, and many 
valuable illustrative quotations from contemporary MSS. swell 
the appendix at the end of both volumes. 

The new instalinent of Napoleon's Correspondence t¢ brings us to 
the end of the year 1813, and closes with the Emperor's short 
answer to the address made by the Senate. Hemmed in on all 
sides, he talks of peace, but he cannot consent to see the territory 
of France enxtamé, and he appeals to the patriotism of the provinces 
still free, for help to maintain the integrity of the districts in- 
vaded by the allied armies. The National Guard is called to arms, 
and Cambacérés is ordered to give a scolding to the pusillanimous 
Senators and Councillors of State, who are already trembling lest 
their master should finally be obliged to succumb. “I am sorry,” 
Napoleon writes from Mentz, “not to be in Paris; for people 
would see me more composed and more calm than I have been at 
any period of my life.” At the same time this voluminous corre- 
spondence betrays at alinost every page the Emperor's anxiety and 
dissatisfaction ; his commands are either neglected or misunder- 
stood; the bulletins, clumsily drawn up, spread false news, and 
money is squandered to no purpose. The document headed Notes 
pour le Ministre dela Gucrre is one of the most curious in the 
whole volume. It contaius a summary of the Report which the 
Minister was to present to the Senate in September, 1813, wheu 
he applied for a Bill ordering a fresh levy of troops. Napoleon's 
pretended giievances are there depicted in the strongest colours, 
and the sinister designs of England are denounced with the usual 
bitterness, 

Now that lectures have become fashionable on the other side of 
the Channel, and that every town has its conférences or popular 
institutes, a new class of literature has sprung up which is grow- 
ing daily more important. M. Paul Albert’s Legons sur la Poésie t 
may be named here asa very fair specimen of it. They are twenty- 
two in number, and contain an excellent criticism of the best 
models of ancient and moderna poetry. M. Albert’s audience being 
French, he was obliged at the outset to discuss the once celebrated 
theories invented by Le Bossu for the due manufacturing of epics, 
tragedies, and comedies; and he had to show the absurdity of 
binding cown poets to the observance of rules which may help 
to foster respectuble medizerity, but which true genius sets at 
defiance. If Le Bossu’s axioms were right, Dante, Milton, Shak- 
speare, Lope de Vega, must be considered as downright barbarians, 
devoid both of taste and style, and unworthy of occupying the 
notice of sound critics. M. Albert, of course, has no difliculty in 
demolishing this artificial system, and in proving that the master- 
Pieces of poetry in every age and country should be judged from 
4 more liberal standpoint. 


The directors of the railway company in the South of France 
have, in imitation of Paris, pac me series of lectures at one of 
the Bordeaux termini. Three lectures are almost .exclusivel 
devoted to the discussion of scientific topies, Count Ké 8 
description of the Pompeii ruins being the only part of the series 
which bears no reference to natural philosophy, natural history, 
or domestic economy.* Generally speaking, the popular lecturers 
of the day avoid literary questions, we know not aes and con- 
fine themselves to material science. Thus, in the eight volumes 
already published of the Entretiens populaires, otherwise so admir- 
ably edited by M. Evariste Thévenin, we have been able to find 
only four addresses on subjects connected with literature and the 
fine arts. The present Mvraisont, to which M. Franck has con- 
tributed an excellent lecture on selfishness, is introduced by a 
short biographical notice of M. Perdonnet, who for many years 
acted as chairman of the Association polytechnique. 

M. Durand (de Gros) has published in a separate form a lecture 
read by him before the Paris Anthropological Society.{ The sub- 
ject he discusses is the influence of what he calls media on the 
characteristics which mark the different races of men and animals. 
The Department of Aveyron offers, for instance, two geological 
conformations entirely distinct from each other, and which, as 
they have determined the growth of certain plants and the absence 
of certain others in these respective districts, must likewise, he 
argues, have modified in the most remarkable manner the physical 
appearance of man, his temper, his habits, and even his language. 
Some of M. Durand’s statements are extremely curious, whatever 
may be thought of his theories, and his analysis of the two Avey- 
ronnese patois commends itself to the notice of philologists. He is, 
however, rather inclined to make too much of the principle of which 
he has constituted himself the champion, and his fellow-members 
of the Paris Anthropological Society accuse him of attaching too 
little importance to the law of hereditary transmission as an 
essential element in the determinations and classifications of 
races, 

The thirteenth volume of M. Louis Figuier’s Année scientifique § 
contains the usual review, methodically arranged, of scientific pro« 
egress during the year 1868. On reading the necrology which 
terminates this interesting work, we are painfully struck by 
the number of losses we have to Satne-lle David Brewster, 
— Léon Foucault, Matteucci, and Flourens, amongst many 
others, 

The education question has lately been discussed in France with 
increased energy, and the old dispute between the upholders of 
exclusively secular training on the one side, and of education based 
upon Christian principles on the other, seems as far as ever from 
being settled. In this case we have seen what so often happens 
when great principles are at stake; the merits of the argument 
suffer from the unfitness or indiscretion of the advocate. If Roman 
Catholicism were always identified with men like Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, instead of having asits mouthpiece M. Louis Veuillot, 
it is probable that the upholders of secularism would not be so 
bitter as they are just now, The volume which the Bishop of 
Orleans has just published || is written in that fervid style so 
characteristic of the learned prelate, and is full of excellent advice 
which both young and old can profitably meditate. 

One of the chief faults of the present school of novel-writers is 
vulgarity. If you want to be sensational, you can hardly help 
being vulgar, because you must not only exaggerate the propor- 
tions of the dramatis persone, but deprive them of everything which 
can border upon the ideal; and your plot must derive from the 
most improbable complications that interest which a plain story 
unaffectedly told fails to excite in most readers. Such are the 
faults of M. Deligny’s Mémoires d'un Dissipatew"G, and they are 
the more to be regretted as he evidently has the power of de- 
lineating character, and of giving an air of reality to the scenes he 
brings before us. 

In M. Edmond About’s Mariages de Province ** we have a 
collection of novelettes which have the merit of being amusing 
without degenerating into coarseness, and humorous without 
being caricatures. M. About has seldom been better inspired than 
when he wrote the first tale of his new volunte, La Fille du 
Chanoine; and if the Allum du Régiment is slightly overdrawn, 
yet, on the whole, the Mariages de Province may be pronounced 
an excellent specimen of the accomplished author's characteristic 
style. 


* Conférences faites @ lagare St.-Jean, 4 Bordeaux. 1° séric. Paris and 
London : Hachette & Co, 

+ Entretiens populaires. Publiés par Evariste Thévenin. 8 série, Paris 
and London : Hachette & Co. 

t De Influence des milieuxr sur les caractéres de race. Par J.-P. Durand 
(de Gros). Paris: Germer-Bailliére, 

§ L’Année scientifique. (13° année.) Par Louis Figuier. Paris and 
London : Hachette & Co. 

| L’Enfant. Par Mgr. YEvéque d'Orléans, de Académie Francaise, 
Paris: Douniol. 

{ Mémoires d'un Dissipateur. Par E. Deligny. Paris: Lévy. 

** Les Mariages de Province. Par Edmond About. Paris and London : 
Hachette & Co. 


sanetolee de Charles VIII, roi de France. Par M. de Cherrier. Paris: 
idier. 

Correspondance de Napoléoa Tome 26% Paris: Plon. 

I La Poésie; Lecons fuites dla Sorbonne. Par M. Paul Albert. Paris and 
London; Hachette & Co. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communica- 
tions; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE § SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
WIN’ 


TER EXIIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 
Now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, 1s.—Gus on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


GIXTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 


CTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at the French 
Galery. 120 Mall, trom Haif-past Nine till Half-past Five o'clock. Admission, 
ted at dusk. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 
Monday Evening next, February 8, the Programme will include Bach's Concerto for 
two Violins, with double Quartet “a3 first time) ; Mozart's Quintet in C manors 
(first time); 8 Sonata in. Op. 2 or Piano and Violin and 


| rite Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A. (late Assistant-Master of Marl. 


borough College) receives a limited numberof PUPILS from Eight to One Vents 
age, to be prepared for Marlborough College or the other Public Schools. He One V 
which he desires to fill up. ference kindly to Braorey, Master) 
Marlborough College, aud Rev. W. Modern History in the Unj 
versity of Oxford. ‘Lerms, 70 Guiness per annum.-For particulars, address Rev. T, Gwrxx, 
Marlow Place, Great Marlow, Bucks. 


ENTNOR. —A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, formerly 
Extensive Grounds.” Suitable for Indian or Delicate Boye. Terme, Home 
Address, Rev. N "Be The Grove, Ventnor. Teme 100 


HOME EDUCATION for a DELICATE BOY.—A GEN. 


'TLEMAN, residing in a healthy Neighbourhood near Town, whose Son, Ten 
ears, is being prepared tor Harrow School by a Private Tutor, wishes to meet with a uitable 
IPA Home are 


‘OM NION fer him in his Studies, &e. All the Comforts of a well-appointed 
offered.— Address, Arpua, Post Office, 430 Strand. 


Variations Sérieuse: k ; MM. him, Sainton, L. Ries, 
ocalist, Herr Wallenreite ter. 1s, 58.5 Balcony, 3s. and 


OX PUPIL (et. Fourteen or upwards), READING for either 


UNIVERSITY, can join Two others in the House of the Rev. J. Cox E 
‘Neate d lication 


Tickets at Cha appell 1 & Co.'s, 50 New Bou Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co’s.,, 3 Ch ide ; and 
at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 


GATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
Director, Mr. 8. _ARTEUR CHAPPELL.—The MORNING PERFORMANCES will 
take place on SA'T'URDAY AFTERNOONS, February 6, 13, 20,27; March 6; commencing 
each day at ‘Three o'clock. ‘This day, Saturday, February 6, the Prozraimme will inetude 
Mendeissohn’s Quintet in A major, Op. 18; yong 's Grand Trio in B flat. Op. 97, for Piano, 


Violin, and Vivlonceilo; and Son n D minor, Op. 29, for Piano alone. Ex- 
1. Joachim, L Blagrove, and Piatti. Vocalist, 
Miss Anna Jewell. C ‘Sota Stalis, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.: Admission, Js.— 


Programmes and ‘rights at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co." 8, 13 
Cheapside ; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


(THE LAST BALLAD CONCERT of the SEASON at St. 


James’s Hall,on WEDNESDAY NEXT.—Tickets of Boos.y & Co. 


MUSICAL UNION, 1869.—TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON. 
MEMBERS are requested to pay their SUBSCRIPTIONS to Lameoun Cock 

Bond Street, or by Cheque to the Dinecror., Tickets and Record will be sent in due om 
Members dcclining to notify the same before March to J. Exca, 9 Victoria 
Square, Grosvenor Gurdens, 5 


TSSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. — NOTICE. 
The NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the INSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTs will tuke place at Twelve o'clock, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 18th, i9th, 
and 20th of Maren, os the Mall of the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, Jondon. ‘There 
will aisobe EVENING MEETINGS on Thursday and Friday, at Seven o'clock. 
apers. on Principles of Naval Const: uction, on Practical on Steam 
E and ) nt of Ships for Merchandise and for War, will 


CHARLES CAMPBELL, Assistant-Secretaru. 
9 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., January 1869. 


To the BENEVOLENT, and SUBSCRIBERS to the ROYAL 

MEDICAL BENEVOLINT ‘COLLEGE, EPSOM..-MAY ELECTION, 1869 
favour ot your VOTES and INTEKES'T is earnestly Solicited in behalf of OLIVE RC, 
WILLIAMS, in his Tenth year. Hlis Father was a Surgeon tor Twenty years, and ‘died in 
September, 1867, in the prime of life, leaving a Widow and Seven Children totally unprovided 
for. ‘The Case is strongly Kee ommended by the tany Mary Vyrer, Newby Hail, Ripon ; the 
Rev. W. Gardner, Orpington Vicarage, Kent ; Dr. Gull, 26 Brooke Street; and many ‘others.— 
Promises of Proxies, stamps, or any small Donation towards the Election expenses, will be 
thankiully received by Miss Wittiams, 29 Great Russell Street, Brigiiton. 


INDOO and MAHOMMEDAN LAW and INDIAN 

LAW.—A COURSE of LECTURES will be delivered on these Subjects by STANDISH 

GRADY. Author the * Hindoo Law of Inheritance,” commencing on Monday, 

the 15th of February.—For Syllabus and ‘Tickets of Admission, apply to Mr. Grady’s Clerk, 
5 Essex Court, ‘Temple. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—TUESDAY EVEN- 
ING LECTURES.—The SECOND LECTURE of the SERIES will be gelivered on 
February 9, at 8.30, by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Esq., F.R.A.S. Subject, THE SUN. 
The Subs: quent LECTURES will be as follows: 
Third Lecture, March 9, by JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. Subject, TIE MYTHS OF STORM 
IN GREEK LEGENDS. 
Fourth Lecture, April 13, by the Rev. J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A. Subject, SIR 
WALPOLE. 
Fifth Lecture, May 11, by Professor T. 1H. KEY, F.R.S. Subject, SOME LEADING 
PRINCIPLES IN ETYMOLOGY. 
Sixth Lecture, June 8, by MICITAEL FOSTER, B.A., M.D. Subject, ORGANS AND 
FUNCTIONS: the Relutions of Vital Work to Anatomical Machinery. 
The Tickets are Transferable, and will admit either Ladies or Gentlemen. They may be 
obtained at tue Office or the College. Price for the Course, 1s. éd.; for a Single Lecture, 2s. 6d. 
The Proceeds will be paid over to the Fund now being raised tor “erecting the South Wi ing of 


the College. 
January 1869. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary t to the Council. 


GERMANY; LADIES’ COLLEGE, EISENACH, Saxe- 


mar.—Conducted by FRAULEIN MODER, M. C. P., “who will revisit Lendon in 
March" and Prospectuses kindly forwarded by—London, Seamrrz, Esq., 
Ph. D., LL.D., F.K.S.E., International College, Spring Grove ; A. Purrcnanp, Esq., M.R.L., 
St. Paul's Koad, hbury ; Protessor Scuainte, M.D., Ph. be “stilitary Academy, W dolwich 
Manchester, Roper Granstong, ksq., Highfield; the Rev. W. M’Kernow, D.D., Upper Brook 


on the 
be reud at this Meeting. 


FOLKESTONE. —ETON and HARROW.—Mr. T. RAT- 

CLIFFE, formerly of Exeter College, Oxford, receives PUPILS, who are prepared for 

Foikeston and other Public Schools,—Full particulars on application, 2 Albion Terrace, 
estone. 


FOLKESTONE. .—The Rev. | C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of 1. are College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the. Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations. —Terms a nd on 


SERVICE and ARMY. Mr. Ww. M. LUPTON 
hor of “ English y 
Gen tienen preparing for all 15 Beaufort Build. 


CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and ‘other 


EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES one specially prepared at the’ MARTLEY IN- 
STITUTION, Southampton. 


FEDUCATION for ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, and 
the UNIVERSITIES.—A CLERGYMAN, Graduate in Honours, residing in a most 


healthy locality, and who has had unusual success in preparing Boys for the Public Schools, 
has now TWO VAC ANCIES. Highest reterences. —Address, D. D., 46 | Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION, —A LADY, Educating her Two little Girls ‘a 


Ilome, is desirous of taking Two jm Three CHILDREN to teach with them. The 
House is situated in a healthy Suburb of London, and has a large Garden. Terms from Forty 
to Fifty Guineas. Neferences given and required.— the first instance, to A. 

care of Mr. G. Street, Advertising Ofices, 30 Cornhill, 


PRIVATE TUITION for OXFORD. OXFORD MA. A, 
Rector of a small Countiy Parish near Oxford, has a VACANCY for . Sixth Pupil, 
to prepure for Matriculation. Terms, 120 Guineas per annum. 
adress, Kev. A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.- —The Rev. G. 


F. WRIGIIT. M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, ond Senior As-istent-Master of 
Wellington College, formerly As-istant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOY= from Nine 
eers of age. Larze Mouse, with 17 acres of Playground, One Mile from Rugby. A list of 
efere: the Kev. Dr. Kexxepy, Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek,Cambridge, 


formerty Heud-Master of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Brxson, Master of Wellington College; | 


Ma-ters at Kuzby, ani Parents of Boys—sent on jaaeteason. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over Twelve, £106 —Overslade, near Rugby. 


CLAPH! AM COMMON. GLOUCESTER HOUSE, Elms 

Road.—The Rey. GEO, ELLIOTT, B.A., late of Church House, Merton, receives a 
limited number of BOYS to be prepared for the Public Schools, Army, Navy, and Civil Service 
Examinations, &c. ‘Lhe Arrangements are those of a Private Family. Lessons in French | 
and German dail, 


ye 


Rectory, St. Neots.—Terms and references on app! > 


ISITING TUTOR.— BOYS prepared for the PUBLIC 


sc S, Univ ARMY and NAVY, and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA. 
TIONS.—A B.A. of CAMBRIDGE. undertakes visiting *ENGAG EMENTS in London or the 
Neiz ~ Address, Rev. L. M. N., 3South Street, South Place, Finsbury, London, 


TR: AVELLING TUTORSHIP WANTED, by a CLERGY. 


MAN (Ilarrow and Cambridge).— Address, A.B., 3 Edgar Buildings, Bath. 
to Dr. Vavonan, Doncaster, late lead: Master of School. 


TR: AVELLING COMPANION.—A GENTLEMAN of Educa- 
tion, age Thirty, with extended experience of Travel on the Continent of Europe, and other 
his SERVIVES in this capacity.— Address, Companion, Woodcock’s 


T° 3% NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—WANTED by the 

thats a well-known LITERARY MAN, to Purchase a SHARE ino 
WEFRLY NEWS PAPER or PERIODICAL, in the Management of which he could take 
oe pet a by letter, with full particulars, to E., care of Messrs. Ash & Flint, 
49 Fleet Street 


MSS. to COPY WANTED, by a LADY who Writes a 
Clear Hand. Moderate terms. ‘Unexceptionable references.— Address, 
x Bowe of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Printers and Law Stationers, 30 Parliament 


(COURIERS and TRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 


Men of different Nations. Established — and enrolled 
according to Act of eerste —The Nobility and Gentry are informed that Efficient and 
Trustworthy Persons may be obtained by applying to Secretary, !2 Bury Street, St. 
ames’s. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 
TURERS and CUTLERS. 


M APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


M4PFIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 
nd 72 CORNHILL, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Siiver. Silver Gilt. or Plated Fittings in every variety. 
MOUNTED and ORMOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABLE 
KODKIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WHITING CASES, in russia 
or morocco of the best quality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, yong ethers J Bookslides. 
CARTE Db VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and ethan of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES tor PRESENTS. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MOURNING, ONE GUINEA and a HALF the DRESS.— 


JANUS CORD, Manvfactured expressly for Messrs. Y, and recommended by them 
as the best, the cheapest, and most durable Material at the piiee £2 for Mourning. Janus Cor 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this Season o: Year wear B for choice 
will find it au excellent wearing Dress. 


M OURNING for -FAMILIES.—Messrs. JAY have alway 8 at 
command experienced Dressmakers and Milliners. who act as Travellers, so that in the 
event of immediate Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of Letter or Telegram. 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, om and 251 Regent Street. 
BEvSTEADs, BATHS, and LAMPS, — WILLIAM 
BURTON has TWELVE LARGE SILO W-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 


RATE DISVLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock ofeach is at once the 
lurgest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public.and marked at prices propor- 


| tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishmentthe most distinguished in 
| this country. 


Bedsteads,from £20 03. each. 
Shower Baths.from....... 
(All other Kinda ‘at the same rate. 
Son Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon. 


\ NV ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, py appointment, to H.R.H. the rine of Wales, sends a CATA- 
gratis and post-free. of 7 of his 


STERLING AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER eee 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-KOOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.+ 
1,14, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | ‘Newman Yard, London. 


VI Al 

yuk ISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 

are the Cheapest | in the End.—DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU k 
with Priced FUR. IIING LIS?, gratis and post-free. This List is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods, comprises ‘lable Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, Brass and Iron Bedsteads, Bedding; Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods; 
Culinary Utensils, Brushes, Mats, &c. Discount of 5 per cent. for Payments 
pines £2 and upwards.—DEAN shed & CO., 46 b King V William Street, London Bridge. A.D. 1700. 


pictures, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. *Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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[RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — HE: TEAL & SON 
how 130 Patte: f IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready for 
w vod Show Koorns, and their Stock consists cf 2,000 Bedsteads, so that 
they supply Orders on the shortest notice. 
Manufactory—196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
yee EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 


Best Made. 300 different Shapes eontentie on View for Selection and Immediate Delivery. 
Chairs made toany Shape on approval._FILMER & SON, Upholsterers,3! and 32 Berners 

Oxford Oxford St., W.; Factory. 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue | post free. 

WOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 

PATENT, No. 2,138), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Graining. 

Plastered Wails, Ceilings. Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any real Wood selected. 

Eecial Desigus in any Style, and Estimates free. 
SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


A & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
a the 1 favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GNEE SPRING MATTRESS 
PATENT), 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, AND MOORGATE TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 
LONDON. 


‘TANT SALE of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY 
FURNITU KE.—Mewsrs HARDING, MADDOX, & BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore Street, City, 
being enmpericd by the Metropolitan Railway to vive up their Premises, »re selling the whule 
of their F iret- Cc: ass S ock at Cost Prive.—An opportunity t to Parties Furnishing. 


GIL WER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 


FUKNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 


eezant and tushionabie snite melied in imitation of the Woods, so artistically 
as to be equal te them in effvet and dur. ability ~ at half the pric 

Forwarced gratis and post free from L “ty CRAWCOUR& Co. ., Cabinet Manufacturers, 


N..—See also our illustrated of General Furniture, Carpets, and Bedding 
(Carri. age tree), 500 1) eaizne, with Prices and Estimates. May be had gratis. 


LLSOP P’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
e now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, “WACKIE, & Cod, 33 Welling ston Street, Strand, Ww co 


B. FEARON & SON. Holborn Hill, 145 New Bond Street, London ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


(CLARE oT on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s. 
yer Gallon, in Four-Galion Caske. each complete with Tap Vent-pec. The Wine 
should be kept in a covi pluce, and the C nm be ly qu 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 “fa Hill, and 45 “tad Bond all London; and 


bury. Yorkshire. 
363, THE SHERR Y.— 36s. 


MAYFAIR 
Fit tor a Gentieman’s Table. 
Bottles included, and Carriage paid. 
Cases, 2s. per Dozen extra (returnable). 
CUARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century). 
Mayfair, W., London. 
MAYFAIR SILERRY.—36s. 


URE CLARETS.— E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street. Portman Square, London, W., beg to pnts attention to the following 
Pure t nloaded WINES of their own special importation. Prices per Dozen : 
Au excetient Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
n Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles included. 


A Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
Edwards Steet, Portman Square, London, w. 


((0GN: AC BRANDIES.—Fine Quali ty, 54s. per Dozen; Very 
Choice Old, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—F. LAZENLY & SON, Sole P of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the ick les, sauces, and Coudiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, nave compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which ure 
put up and labelied in civse imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respecttully informed that 
they can be had direct trom the Mauufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
eciebrated Sauce are particularly observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, sizned Lazenny.” his Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
Ch vanicery of the Sth July, 1858. and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY « SON,otf 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 

Labels ure closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


E.! LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 
*® ADDRESS hus been changed from 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 90 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendisii Square ; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that Edwards 
Street be united w ‘ich Wizmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Strect. 


TRONG CONGOU 'TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 


per Ib.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 3s. 6d. Samples free by post. 
E. LAZENBY ® SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at euch Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
pre." & P.W. SQUIRE, Sole . Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


THE AGRA “BAN K, Limited. — Established in 1833. 

CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 

Bankers—Mesers. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Current Accounts RE. en customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance pa not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 

At5 percent. porana.,. cabjost te 


At4 ditto 
At3 ditto ditto fitts 
Exceptional Rates longer of which may be 
obtained on applica 


Bilis issued nthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
C%fales and Purchases effected in British and F ‘oreigm Securities, in East India Stock and 
terest drawn, an rmy, Navy, an vi ay ani realized 
Ener other description of Banking Business and Money ‘Agency, British and Indian, 
neact 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


F[AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE ESPARTNENS i: per Cent. of the Premiums on ali Policies of above Five Years” 
standing. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 


The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good I Position and Character. 


LAw LIFE ASSURANCE | SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867 d to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
of Accounts,Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
one effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Oflice in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


Curer Orricrs—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancu—29 PALL MALL, 


and Manine Assurances on liberal 

The Duty on lire Assurances has been uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 
annuum. 
Ra Charge ) te mae by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 

ssurance ma. 

Life with or participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 Lees on the same Life. 

The © ae bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a larze invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, ender Roy al Charter, from the li par 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an fies whose resources have beer 
tested by the experience of nearly aCentury and a Half, 

A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


1 MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orrice.—!1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Branca Orrice.—16 PALIL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued‘thereon, amount 
to about £2,300,000, and the ) Aan, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Sceurities, 
amount to upwards of £950,00 

The Assurance Keserve F — alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Secuarry is guaranteed to the Polic: -holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will cqpeer that all kin 
ances my be eff cted on the most moderate terme and moet liberal tion 

‘The Compa:y also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM PANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Homeand Abroad,at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


GcorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, | FIRE 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN. 


Estasirsnep 1824, 
CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, and empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Invested Funds upwards of ........ £1,045,613 
Amount of Life Insurances in force 200,000 
The Tot tal Revenue of the Company from ail sources now amountsto 225,328 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Sprciat Norice. 
Five-sixths of the 


has contributed to the Fun 
es place on huaeet and pre- 
that Division. 


The next Investigation and Division of Profi 

sent year is most favourable for Policies taken out to share in 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

This sures against Loss or Damage by Fire, nearly all ¢ 
and the ares. and Merchandise in the —. Now that the Fire Duty is 
One Half ot what it was formerly, all Owners and Occupiers of Dwelling-house ae ees 
see they are not insure: 

Forms for Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all necessary particulars, may be had at the 


Offices as above, or ot the Company 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BouUvAULT’ PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


OZENGES of the KED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P.& P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


of AM IMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 


oe for B the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


DIVIDEND 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
FEBRUARY Number now ready. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 

GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.c. 


W ANTED, to invest a SUM of MONEY in the Purchase of 
REVERSIONS, LEGACIES, SST. or FREEHOLD PROPERTY.—Apply, 
by letter, to W. F. Morars, Esq., Solicitor, 49 Leicester Square. 
[MPROVED MODERN EDUCATION. — REYNOLDS’S 
EDUCATIONAL DIAGRAMS and PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS of SCIENCE, 
form valuable means of imparting Knowledge by Visual dapted for Schools, 


~~ & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837~December 31, 1867), Chemists 
in Ordinary to the Queco, 277 Oxtord 


tion. 
Families, or Private Instruction.” Catalogues REYNOLDS. it 
135 


Profit arising from the whole Life Business are divided every Five yeare 
each party 
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The Saturday Review. 


SOLD BY ALI STATIONERS. 


J) OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


“PLaNts and BULBS for present Planting. —Gollection for £1. 


fine named Sorts—half 10s.—sent securely packed on receipt of P.O. Order: 12 Show Pinks, 
12 Carnations and Picotees, 6 Cloves, various colours, (2 Giadiotus, 24 Anemones, 6 enotheras, 
6 double Campanulas, 6 Hollyhocks, 6 Delphiniums, 12 6 Lobelia Fulgens, 
6 double crimson Lychnis. ALEXA ANDER, 299 Goswell Road, 


GAUCE —LEA & PERRIN S.—SAU CE, 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” p “The only Good Sauce.” 
Its use improves Appetite and Digestion. U nneed PY, fir Piquancy and Flavour. Beware of 
Tenieations, to avoid which see the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Botties and Labels. 
Ask for * LEA & PERRINS'" SAUCE.—Agents, ‘CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by: all | Dealers i in Sauces throughout the W or ‘id. 


PPRAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each. Lasting fragrance cuorenteed s order of your 

Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD is on each Tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


TEST OF TWENTY YEARS. 


WORMS IN DOGS. —NALDIRE’S POWDERS are still 


unrivalled as a prompt, safe, and certain Cure for Worms. One dose is suflicient, and 
Togs readily take it. Price 2s., 33. od., and 5.-of all Chemists ; or (on receipt of Stamps) of 
Wrizht & Holdsworth, 5 Bramah Road, North Brixton, London, 8.W. Agents: Burelay, 
‘arrinzdon Street, Savory & Moore, Bond Street. Forster, Ol Broad Strect. London ; Kaimes, 
Edinburgh, York, and Liverpool; Hamilton, Oldham, & Co., Dublin; ‘Treacher, Booboy 5 
Oakes & Co., Madras ; ; Great Eastern Hotel Company, Calcutta ; A. 8. Watson, Long 
Llewellyn, Shanghai. 


GALV ANISM.—NATURE’S CHIEF RESTORER of IM- 
PAIRED VITAL ENERGY.—A Pamphlet on Self-applicable Electricity, demon- 
trating the most eff ctual, rotional,and sim: le Galvanic treatment of Nervous and Kheumatic 
Pains, Debility, Nervousness, sleeplessness, Persiysis, Heute) ria, Epilepsy. 
Functional Dis re realised y by the use of MACHERS 
proved PATE NEC AL AY ANIC CHAIN . BELTS, and POCKET SELF-Ret: STOR. 
ABLE ul MIN B. RIES, &e. y the Académie de Médicine, Paris; the 
f Ph nae ns, London, &c.: substantiated by Medical Reports and authenticated 
‘uu Sir C. Bu rt., M.D. Sir William Fergusson, Bort. ; Sir J. R. 
¥ ieveking, M.D.; Dr. Tanfield Jones, Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital ; 
A; Clarke, Physician to the London liospita!. ‘Chis Pamphlet (sent post free) tre ats 
“why " and “ wherefore” these Galvanic arrancements have proved most efficacious, even in 
eases where other E-ectrical apparatus and ordinary Medical treatment have been tried in 
vain especially in ailments resulting from want of vital electricity in the functional organs.— 
Apply’ tod. PUL VE KM ACHER, 200 Regent Street, London, W. 


LEY IN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 


Dentists. 30 Berners Street. Oxford Street. and 418 Strand (opposite Charing Cross + Rail- 
way Station). PAINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented ystem). —Ail other Processes entirely 
superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Original and only Practitioners 
of the true System of Painless Dentistry. ‘The practical results of this invention are exemption 
trom pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered usctul, and mastication and 
articulation perticted. The Artificial Teeth, being indestructibie, never change colour or 
decay, and, by their wonderfully lifelike appearance, defy detection, and exactly restore the 
natural and youthful expression of the face. For their economy, efficacy, and success, vide 
* Lancet.”—Teeth from $3.; Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation and eve ry inturmation free. 
Only Addresses the above. No connection with any one of the same Name. 


WM RS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 


or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED IAIL to its Youthful Colour 
and Beauty. 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Balduess prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Dottles, price 6s. 
Deedt-266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


1 IGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safi st, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RILEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SChOFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recoznised by the hizhest Medical Authorities to be 
TIE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 

Sir HENRY MARSI!I, Part., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, observes: — 
“Teonsider Dr. De Jonch's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to 
crete discust, and a thea eutic gue ntof great value.” 

Dr. EDW Alb SMITII, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ On 
Cons sumption,’ * writes We think it vreatadvantage thot there is one kind of Cod Liver 
Oil which is universally admitted to be genusme—the Light-brown Oil suppiied by Dr. 
De Jongh.” 

Sold only in capsuled Half-pints, 2s. Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
Chemists. 


Sore Consienrrs, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —CHOICE BOOKS 

NOTIO®: »—The FEBRUARY Number of MUDIF'S ARY CIRCULAR is now 
ready. and y ib be forwarded postage tree, on appliention. A New Edition of tue ONE 
SHILLING JOG UE is also now realy tor Distrivution. 


SELECT LIBRARY. — CHOICE BOOKS. 
Mony Copies of all the best New Looks are in Cireulation at MUDIF’s S&LE CT 

LIBRARY. First Class sub cription One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date, 
ouk S: cieties supplied on liberal Terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


SELE ECT LIBRARY. —CHEAP BOOKS. 

NOVTICE.—The FEBRUARY Number of MUDIE'S CATALOGUE of Surplus 
Copies of Recent Books withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will Le 
forwi varded, posta: ve tree, on app-ication. 


r 
MUPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more then Pirteen ‘Pin usond Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing- 
room ‘Tables, « and tor Welding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, are now on Sale 
at MUDLEé’s SELECT LIBRAKY, at the lowest current prices. REVISED CATALOGUES 
are now w ready, and and will be forwarded, posta ad free, on application. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—AIll the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possivie delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) trom all Bookseilers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxtord Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


f | YE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, to supply required. All the 

best new Books, English, French, and German, he aamametad on publication. Vrospectuscs, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fre 

*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTII'S, CHLURTON’S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


phere GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
“ the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, W.C.,dtrand, at One Shilling per Copy. 


[F ebruary, 6, 1869, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUNSEN’S LIFE, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 4 Woodcuts, price 21s, 
MEMO! RS of BARON BUNSEN, late 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of Poms 
the Court of St. James, Drawn’chiefly from Family Papers by his Widow, 
Frances Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abridged and corrected, 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


In Two Volumes, 8vc. with 9 Coloured Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, and 
16 Woodcut Illustrations, price 28s. cloth, 


(PHE HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES 
of EDWARD the THIRD. By Witi1am Loneman, Author of 
“ Lectures on the History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Edward the Second.” 
London : LonaMans, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In Svo. price ; to Subscribers, 1 2s. Gd. ; by post $i. extra, 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S SERMONS AND 
CHARGES. 


With Additions and Corrections from MSS. and with or aga and other Illus. 
trative Notes by WILLIAM WeEsT, Incumbent ot 8. Columba’s, Nairn, 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY DR, LE. HEADLAM GREENHOW, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
N CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, especially as connected with 
GOUT, EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. Heapray 
Grervuow, M.D. F.R.C.P. &e. Consulting Physician to the Western General 
Dispensary, Senior Assistant-Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
TRANS ACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Birmingham Mecting, 188, Edited 
by ANDREW LpGar, LL.D. Barri-ter-at-Law. 
*,* The Volume for 1859, price 16s, the Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1866, and 1867, price 12s. euch, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s.-may also be had, 


London : LoneMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 
OWN LIFE AMONG the POOREST, the AIR they breathe 
and the HOUSES they inhabit: a Paper read at the State Medicine Section 
of the Brit, Med. Assoc. Oxford, Aug, i868. By J. E. MonGan, M.A. M.D. Oxon. 
London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


Enlarged Edition, now ready, in 8vo. price 6s. 
HE LORD’S SUPPER in its Scriptaral and Sacerdotal 
Aspects and Modern Misstatements and Fallacies respecting the Doctrine of 
the Real Presence ; being an Answer to the Charge of the Lord Lishop of Salisbury 
so far as relates to the Holy Eucharist. By J.C. Marvin, D.D. Archdeacon of 

Kilmore, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Second Edition. 

May be had separately, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 

MODERN MISSTATEMENTS and FALLACIES respecting 
the REAL PRESENCE ; being an Appendix to Archdeacon Marmin’s Reply 
to the Bishop of SALISBURY. 

London : LonGMaNs, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Next week wi'l be published, in Svo. 
GHTS on FREE TRADE in LAND, By 
Fow.er, LL.B. M.P. 
London: LoNGMANS, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


In post Svo. with Portrait and View, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
QEMINISCENCES of FELIX. MENDELSSONN-BAR- 
THOLDY; a Social and Artistic Biography. By PoLko, Translated 
from the German by Lady WALLAcE. With additional Letters addressed to English 
Correspondents. 
“ Few transletions of modern works have | spondence with the original text........Lady 


proved so uitrac those recentiy pro- Wallace has performed her share of the work 

duced by Laay W Hace. ‘They possess as it with her accustomed ability, and has further 

were a twofold first in the happy incressed its orizinal value by the addition of 

selection of ber subjects. and then in the skiil the appendices containing some of Mendels- 

with which she exeentes her task, preserving svhn’s hithe:to unpublished letters.” 

at ounce an casy style and a perfect corre- Morning Post. 
London: LONGMANS, GreeN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Montiily 
LULLETIN contains a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, with 
Prices—Announcements— and Literary Information from America and the English Colvnics. 
Sent post free tur One Year on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
188 Fleet Street. 


To PRINCIPALS of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS, PRIVATE 
TUTORS, & —Messrs. RIVINGTON’S SCILOOL and COLLEGE LIST may be had 
gratis and post {ree ou a, plication tos | Waterloo Place, London. 


Now aneien, nt may be ordered of any Bookseller, 


IRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL DIREC’ TORY 

of the UNITE 1D KINGDOM for 1869, the Twenty-sixth Annual Issue, considerably 
Enlarged, includes a Veernge, Laronctage, and Knightage, ineiuding Judves, Privy Councillors, 
and Meu bers of the House ot Commons, &e.; British and Irish Civil service and Varlia- 
mentary Directory : Directories tor the Colonial, Naval, Military. and Militia Services; 
Medieai, Law, king, &c. ; County and Borough Dircetory of Ireland, with Index to the 
Deputy L jenten: mney and Mayistracy ; and the only complete Ecclesiastical Directory of the 
Ciergy and Ministers of every Denomination in. Ireland ; comprising the Established Chureh, 
showing the Gross wand Net Value ot each Benefice, as returned by the Church Commissioners ; 
the Koman Chureh, the terran Churel, and dther Denominations, with copious 
Tudexes ; Statistics of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. se. ‘The materials for this publication 
ave collected irom the most authentic sources, and embrace all the recent Political aud Pardia- 
mentary changes. 

Dubiin: Acex. Taom. Loxemans & Co.,and Simrain, Mansuatt, & Co. 
Edinburgh : : A. & C. Brack. 


complete, with “GUIDE” by Cavenprsa.” 


Tnos. De La Rue & Co., London ; Retail of all Stationers. 


At all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


GECOND EDITION of OLIVE VARCOE. 


“ It is thorouchly exciting, and the reader will not become critical until the last sentence 
has been reud.””"— thena um, 
“A story of excitins and well-sustained interest; our faith in its personages, plot, and 
incidents never Wuvers, aud our interest never flags trom the first page to the lust. 
Vall Mall Gazette. 
* As recards the character of the heroine, we have little like it in fiction ; Olive Varcoe 
almost as unconventional a heroine as beeky Sharpe.” Globe. 
* is a very orginal, weil-written, and powerful novel. London News. 
London: Tinstey Broruens. 


Super reyal 8vo. with 100 Plates, pp. 250, half-hound, £5 53. 


(TREE and SERPENT WORSHIP; or, Illustrations of Mytho- 
logy and Art in India, in the First and Fourth Convurize after Christ. From the Sculpture 
of the Buddhist Topes at Senchi and Amravati (prepared _at the India Museum). ith 
ntroductory Essays and Description of the Plates, by James Feravsson, Esq., F.K.S. 
London: Wa. H, Arcen & 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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6, 1869. | 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIII. 


January 1869, was published on January the 16th. 

CONTENTS = 

1, SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 

2. LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 

3. CHSARIAN ROME, 

4, TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 

5. THE LEGEND OF TELL AND RUTLI. 

6. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS, 

7. DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S. 

8. HUNTS ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL, 

9 GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 

10, MR, BRIGHT'S SPEECHES. THE NEW MINISTRY. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
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“UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXXXIV. 


(For FEBRUARY), 2s.6d. 


Contents: 
}, “erly Norman-French Literature. 6. Little Sin. | 
2, dwn Story 7. The Wyvern 
8. ‘The ublin, from 1841 | 
| 


vie Gospel of St. Mark in its relation 
ro St. Peter and St. Luke. 

4. Up and Down =~ 

Folk 

“Dublin: Gronox ‘London: + Bractert. | 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 


The "Trailway Problem in Ireland and | = 
Belzium. 


Contents: 
Line Engravings. 

I. THE LAST TOILET OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY, after E. M. Warp, R.A. 
it. CHRIST AND ST, JOHN, after Any Scuerrer. 
iif. SLRIKING TILE ROCK, after J. Dunnam, A.R.A. 

Literary Contributions. 
URITISH-ARTISTS: Their Style and Charactcr.—Mareus Stone. 
ViCTURE GALLERIES OF IVALY. Part 11.—Turin. 
THE STATELY NOMES OF ENGLAND. No. 2.—Alton Towers. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR BRITISH ARI-INDUSTRIES— | 
TERRA-COTTA. 


With numerous other Papers on current Art-Topics. 


cneunataed : VIRTUE & CU., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ANTHONY MAGAZINE. 


SAINT PAULS 


For FEBRUARY. 1s. | 
Contents: 
1, THE MOUSELOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &e. 
Chapters 22—25 


2. THE NEW CABINET, AND WIAT IT WILL DO FOR US. 
3. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE AKMY. 


The Saturday Review. 


| 
| - 
| 


the XIL PA 


4. THE LAST LYNX. 

5. GIBBON'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 

# LIFE STUDIES. No. IV.—Strange Sympathies. 

7. A SONG OF ANGIVLA ON EARTIL. 

x. THE SERMON TRADE, With a Lithograph. 

9. THE DISPOSAL AND CONTROL OF OUR CRIMINAL CLASSES, 

10, PMINEAS FINN, THE 1kiSH MEMBER, By Antuony With an 
Illustration. Chapters 62—61. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS.” 


ROLAND YORKE: 
A Sequel to “ The Channings.” 
1S NOW COMMENCED IN MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


Reviews speak of THE ARGOSY as being one of the best and most entertaining of all Serials. 


ROLAND YORKE, Mrs. Henry Woop’s new Illustrated Serial Story. 
Montlily, 6d. 
THE MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL: Trans- 
actions of the Royal Microscopical Society, and Record of Histological Research. 
No. I. (EBRUARY isv9), Is 6d. 


ON rus ATION ABD ARRANGEMENT OF MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 
ames Mowie, 

OBJECTIVES AND TEST OBJECTS. By Jun., F.R.M.S. 

NOTES ON MOUNTING ANIMAL FOR MICROSCOPICAL EXAMINA- 
TION. By UM. Cuautros Basrtas, M.D., 

KRIBED FROM THE NORTIT ATLANTIC DEPOSITS. 

ALLICN . 

ON CONSTRUCTION OF OBJECT GLASSES. ByJ.F. Wennam. 

THE ORGAN OF HEARING IN MOLLUSKS. By M. Laccaze-Derusens. 

ON A NEW INFUSORIAN. By J.G. Tarem, F.L.S. 

REPORTS OF METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL SOCTETIES, ren 4 GENERAL 
RECURD OF HISTOLOGICAL RESEARCH AT HOME AND ABROAD, 

London: Rosert Hanvwiexe, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, 2s, 6d., the FEBRUARY PART of 
LA MODE ILLUSTREE, Ladies’ Illustrated Magazine of 


Fashion: with more than 140 beautiful Designs of the latest Fashions “and Ladies’ 
Work in general, 5 magnificent Coloured Piates, real Pictures of Art,and a great varicty of 
matter. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; etamped, 74. 
PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTents or No. XIX., FEBRUARY 6, 1869: 


The Governmrt and the Volunteers. 
From an Englishman in Spain, 
Stage Dances. 


THE 


LEADING ARTICLES, 


The Convention with the United States. 
Election Expenses. 


Our Troubles in New Zealand. Undigested Figures. 
The Prospect in Spain, A Chief Sccretary for Scotland. 
Voltaire’s Death-bed. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
REvIEWS. 


Troubles in Arran, 

M. Sainte Veuve and the Marquis of Bute. “ Realmah.” 

Civil Service Clerks, The English Bible. 

The Professional View of Turf Morality. Von Hellborn’s Life of Schubert. 

Police Drill. “In Purple and Gold.” 

The Dramatic Censorship. New Books, 

Huxley on the Physical Basis of Life. 
OccasIONAL Notes. ForricN AFFAmns. SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


KETTLEDRUM, with which i is WOMAN’S WORLD: 
ine of Art,] , and Social Improvement, 
Office, 49 Essex Street. Strand. 


VERY SHAREHOLDER in a PUBLIC COMPANY should 
read the Article on JOINT-STOCK BANKS in TUE WEALTU OF NATIONS 
for JANUARY. Post free for 6 Stamps. 
W. Eveurrr & Sons, Royal Exchonee. 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, with 5 Illustrative Diagrams, 63. 


PRE-GLACIAL MAN and GEOLOGICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


By J. Scorr Moone. 
Dublin : Hovors, Surra, x Fosren. 1 London & Edinburgh: & Nonoars. 


Demy cloth lettered , 12s. 


“Toca ETYMOLOGY: a Derivative Diction of Geo- 
graphical Names. By Ricnanp Sreruen Cuannece, Ph. Dr., F-8.A., F.R.G.S., 
Loudon Hovtston Waicer, 65 Paternoster Row. 


NEW ITALIAN- ENGLISIL AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
18mo. in Two Parts, limp roan—Part I. Italian-English; Part IT., English-Italian—each 2s. 6d. 
Ur the complete book, cloth, 48. 6d ; half-bound, ‘red back, 5s. 
MEADOWS JS’ ITALIAN DICTIONARY, Revised, Corrected, 


and Enlarged, by J. Jazpows«1, Professor of Modern Leneunge, Aberdeen. 
London: Teo, Paneras Lane, Cheapside. 


“3 vols. 8v0. », cloth extra, eee | with Portrait of the Author, the 36 Uriginal Engraving », 
all the Woodcuts, 10s. Gd. 


| (ARLETON’S (W.) TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 


PEASANTRY. 
London: Witxiam Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
pe ISTAMENTA XII PATRIARCHARUM; ad Fidem Codicis 
“ry nsis Rdita: Accedunt Lectiones Cod. Oxeniewsic. ‘the TESCAMENTS of 
RLIAKCIIS: an attempt to Estimate their Nites ie and Dogmatic Worth. By 
M.A., Choplain of Trinity College ; aud late Crosse and Tyrwhitt University 


Schoiar. 
Cambridge : Drentox, Bett, & Co. London: Bett & Darpy. 


in Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul's, 
Merchant ‘Tay lors’, City of London School, Greenwich Liospital School, 
Edinburgh Academy, xc. 


DEULLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s.—KEY to the same, 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCII GRAMMAR. 5s. KEY to the same, 3s. 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 
MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 2s. 6d. 
A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF FRENCIT VERBS. 64. 
Warrracer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Just published, #vo. 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, containing, as an 
Antidote to current Materialistie Tendencies, particularly as found in the Writings of 
Exnxvsr Renan, an Cutline of the Manifestation of God in the Bible. in Providence, in History, 
in the Universe, and in the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Joun KR. Beanp, D.D. 

London : Mansnact. and Co, 


TORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE and RELIGION. Fourth Edition, 5s. 
LECTURES on POPULAR EDUCATION, Third Edition, Is. 8d. 
WHAT SHOULD SECULAR EDUCATION EMBRACE? 6d. 
REMARKS on NATIONAL EDUCATION. Fifth Edition, 4d. 
THE CONSTITUTION of MAN Considered in Relation to External Objects. The 

Henderson Edition (being the Ninth), sewed, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition, 2s. 
SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 15s. 
ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY,. Ninth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY. Tenth Edition, Is. 
PHRENOLOGY APPLIED to PAINTING and SCULPTURE. 3s. 6d. 
THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ANDREW — M.D. Ms 
Edinburgh : Mactacaran & Srewan 
London : Mansnacs, & Co.; and & Co. 


Price 6d. 1. : per p ‘Post for 7 Stamps, 


Movery DENTISTRY ; its Principles and Practice, with 
Special Notes on the Quali ble to successful Treatment, and on the 
Causes of Disappointment and By . Surveon Dentist, 8 
Author of * Pure Dentistry,” “ Dental Surgery Pabaless Teoth Extraction, 
Smpxin, Mansnart, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. And all Booksellers. 
Recently published, post 8vo. 53. 


ae of a PHYSICIAN. “We shall class these 
MB meditations with the best of Arthur Llelps and John Foster, and with the* Ia 
emoriam of Tennyson.” —Lritish Quarterly Review, July 1868. 


By the same Author, 
EVENING THOUGHTS. Third Edition, 4s. 6d, 
Joux Van Voousr, | Paternoster Row. 
blished, ill d by Wood E cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TPHe HUMAN HAIR: its Structure, Growth, Diseases, and 
their By Heamann Bewet, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. ; Physician to the Metro- 


politan Free L 
London: Rensaaw, 356 Strand. 


NEW ROY AL ACADEMY, MY. BUILDER of this 
Week contains: Plans of the Galleries ond the Schools. New Royal Academy—Fine View 
of New Warehouses and Oihees, West Smithfiel'—India Public Works Department-- Buildin 
Coptieets—Graining from Natural Weods—A New Charitubie ton Sic! 
Asylum Competition—Dwellin xs fur the Voor; and other Papers, with Artistic and Sanitary 
News. ad.; ; or or by post, Sd. York Street, w and all Newsmen. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS CITRONICLE, No. IIl.—Friday, 
February 5—contains, in addition to a Summary of the General News of the Week ys 
the ordinary Contents of a Weekly Review, the bg ay! vo Special Articles by distinguished 
riters : Our Schoo! Commission, Nw. 2, Tlarrow ” ; Sports and Pastimes at the Universities 
and Public Schools ; Truths on Technical Education ; Gentlemen aud Snobs, &c. &c. 
° Published at 49 Essex Street. 


(CONFERENCE of SCHOOLMASTERS.—The EDUCA- 


TIONAL TIMES for FEBRUARY will —_ tt in a Supplement, the FULL REPORT 


of the CONFEKENCE of MIDDLE-CLASS SCI 1OULMASTERS, held at the Society of 
dations of the Sclrools 


Arts on the 7th inst.,fur the purpose of Discussing the Recommen 
Tuquiry Commissioners. 6d.; by post, 7d.—Office, | Gough Square, B.C. 


= Just published, 8vo. 500 pp. 16s. 


GYPHILIS and LOCAL CONTAGIOUS DISORDERS. . 
poh Hus, M.B., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Out-Patients at the Lock 
Surgeon to University College Hospital 
London: James Watren, 137 Gower Street. 


Ready in February, Second Edition. 


QRTHOPRAXY. By Hearner Bree, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 

Mechanist to 5 ween, Prince and Princess of Wales. bi Manual on the Treatment 
of Deformitics, &c., almost entirely new written: 
Engravings, descriptive of New Inventions, added to it, in onder | to bring the Subject ou which 
jt treats down to the present period. 

Caunenut & Sons; and the Avrnon, 56 Wimpole Street. 
Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional ay and Cases in 
the N of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Dasrscron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Bausitas, 219 Regent Street. 
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SECOND EDITION, in the press, of the FEBRUARY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By Professor HUXLEY. 
THE PRODIGAL: a Poem. By W. B. Scorr. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By W. Marmion SAVAGE. 
NECKER AND CALONNE: an Old Story. By E. S. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. By J. Herserr Srack. 
SCHUBERT. By J. M. Capes. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. Conclusion. By Captain CLERK. 
ON CHEMICAL RAYS, AND THE LIGHT OF THE SKY. By Professor 
TYNDALL, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS. 


TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray. 


By Oura, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &c. &. Second Edition, 3 vols. — 
crown Svo. 


THE FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ This present book is in many respects her best; it has more depth, more earnest enthu- 
siasm, and more of her own personality than any of her other novels. It is easy to sce that it 
has been written with all her heart.” thenwum. 


TRUE to the LIFE. Second Edition, 3 vols. | 


crown Svo. [This day. 


“ The dissimilarity that exists between * True to the Life’ and ordinary novelsis remarkable | 
in more than one instance. It is pure in tone, and yet is exceedingly interesting; it isguiltless | 
of bad language, and yet does not lack vigour; it is full of tenderness and pathos, but the 
emotional scenes are not disfigured by a profligate use of the names that we hold most sacred, 


bor of their antithesis in evil.”"—T7imes 


THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of the 


17th LANCERS. By Freperick MARTIN, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“* The Story of Alec Dr 1’ is decidedly an i ing novel. It has the charm of 
originality, fur the scene is laid in the Crimea during the war of 1854, and not only in the 
lish camp, but in the interior of Southern Russi 7 adventures of the hero, who writes 
his own Searaphy, are well and spiritedly told......We can only recommend t no one 
should fuilto read the story of *Alec Drummond.’ "—Z.caminer. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotrorr. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“So little, however, can any outline indicate the merits of this well-told story, that the 
himself in these "Post. 


reader must seck infurmation tor fresh and pictorial pages.”"— 


“MEA CULPA.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


(This day. 


WAVERNEY COURT. By G. W. Garrerv. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


| 
| 
By AMELIA — 
| 
| 
| 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “Mary 


Constant.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A THORN in HIS SIDE. By Aryorp Hearn, 


Author of “ Edith’s Marriage.” 4% vols. crown 8vo. | 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. | 


ESSAYS on ENGLISH WRITERS, for the SELF-_ 


IMPROVEMENT of STUDENTS. By the Author of “The Gentle Life.” Small 
post, 63. (This day. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of KING LEOPOLD. | 
| 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


“ The author has shown industry in his collection of correspondence, and accomplished his | 
task in au enthusiastic spirit. Ie moreover writes agrecably, and sometimes even eloquently.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


AUDUBON’S LIFE. Edited by Rosperr Bucuanan. 


1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 15s. 


SVOBODA’S SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. With. 


20 Full-page Photographs taken on the Spot. Edited by the Rev. I. B. Varsrram, 
¥.L.S. Cloth, 42s. 
“ A capital manual, which is suited not only to general readers, but as a hook of reference 
on a subject about which little is known, and that little not available without researches that 
would rival those of our author.”— Atheneum. 


LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. By An On, 
Sainon. 3 vols. post Svo. 24s. 


“ It is a success in every sense of the word.”—Morning Post. 


‘ 
CAST AWAY in the COLD: an Old Man’s Story of 
a Young Man’s Adventure. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
“ The result is delightful. A story of adventure of the most telling local colour and detail, | 
the most exciting danger, and — the most natural and effective escape. It willlong | 


remain one of the most p l sturies.”” 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 188 FLEET STRELT. | 


The Saturday Review. 


[February 6, 1869, 


DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN, 
SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. bound, 15s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“ From first to last this volume overflows with new inft tion and original thought, with 
poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon discharges alternately the functions 
of the historian and the historic biographer, with the insizht, art, humour, and accurate 
knowledge which never fail him when he kes to ill e recesses of our 
national story .’’—Morning Post 

** We earnestly r¢ his volume to those in quest of amusement and 
instruction at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic historical narrative, by 
u ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English diction, and a valuable commentary on 
the social aspect of medieval and Tudor civilization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related 
of the most moving records of human flesh and blood to which human ear — el 

Lelegra 

** It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old ‘Tower with -, 
and more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is needless to say that the stories 
are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour and liveliness, and he would muke a 
far duller subject than this tale of tragic suffering and heroism into an interesting volume, 
This book is as fascinating as a good novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history, and 
we are glad once more to meet so admirable a writer on ground where we can freely accept 
him as our guide."”— Daily News. 

“It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better book has 
seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any master of the delightful 
art of historic illustration.”—Star. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: 


a Biography. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By Wituaw 
Gitzert, Author of * Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. 


Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A very i ing and attractive story, worthy of the accomplished author of ‘ St. Olave's,’ 
Every character has a distinct individuality.”—Sun. ‘Ihe author of * Meta’s Faith’ has 
some rare and lofty gifts as a novel-writer. Her descriptions have all the life and force of 
reality.”"—Post. “ A very charming story. Its popularity is certain.”’"—S¢ar. 


SECOND EDITION of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Raymond’s Heroine.” 3 vols. 
“ We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen ’ to the notice of our readers. It is one of the best 
novels, either by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time.”’"—7imes. 
“A thoroughly amusing and very clever book, It is written in a perfectly fresh and whole- 
oh 


some spirit. The well drawn.” —/’all Mall Gazette. 


ONLY an EARL. By the Countess Pisani. 


WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Wurrry. 3 vols. 


“ This book is decidedly worth reading. The story is interesting, there is an unhackneyed 
originality in i. mode of treating the plot, and the scenery and characters are all fresh and 


KITTY. By M. Bernam Epwarps, Author 
of “ A Winter with the Swallows,” “‘ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 vols, 
(February 12. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. 


By AnTnony TROLLOPE. With 20 Illustrations, by J. E. Mituats, R.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. (£arly in March. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Awrnoxy 


TROLLOPE. Illustrated by Marcus Strong. Now issuing in Weckly Numbers, 
each 6d., and in Monthly Parts, each 2s. (No. 17 and Part 1V. this dey. 


mL 


THE SECRET DISPATCH; or, the Adven- 


tures of Captain Balgonie. By James Grant, Author of “ The Romance of 
War,” “ The Scottish Cavalier,” &c. Post Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (This day. 


Iv 
ANOTHER ENGLAND. Life, Living, 
Homes, and Homemakers in Victoria. By E. Carton Booru, late Inspector 
of Settlement for the Government ef Victoria, Australia. Post 8vo, cloth, 


price 7s. 6d. (This day. 


BRITISH SPORTS and PASTIMES. Edited 


by ANTONY TROLLOPE, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


1, ON RACING, 5. ON YACHTING, 

2. ON HUNTING. 6. ON ROWING, 

3. ON SHOOTING. 7. ON ALPINE CLIMBING. 
4. ON FISHING. 8. ON ‘CRICKET. 


PAUL GOSLETT’S. CONFESSIONS in 


LOVE, LAW, and the CIVIL SERVICE. Ilustrated by Maincius SToNe. 
Post Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 
Pur USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE. The GARDEN 
REMEMBRANCER. And the MONEYS of ALL NATIONS. 
Two Copies of each Guide sent free by post.on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Rosrntrs & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Next weck, 
si ALL LONDON and EUROPE;” or, the South Eastern 
Railway. 

Apvams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street. 


This day is published, is. 


HARLY MODERN EUROPE: an Introduction to a Course of 
Lectures on the Sixteenth Century. By Wirtiam Jonxsonx, M.A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Eton. Cambridce: E. Jounsos, Trinity Street: 


TH 
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The Saturday Review. 


“ Mr. Murray’s excellent series.” — English Churchman. 
“ The cheapest educational books in existence.”—Lzaminer 


THE STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


“ This series of ‘ Student's Manuals,’ published by Mr. Murray, and edited for the 
most part by Dr. Wm. Smith, possesses several distinctive features which render 
them singularly valuable as educational works, While there is an utter absence of 
flippancy in them, there is thought in every page, which cannot fail to excite 
thought in those who study them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing 
the attention of such teachers as are not familiar with them to these admirable 
school-books.”— The Museum, 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of 


England, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688. By Davip 
IiuME, incorporating the corrections and researches of recent Historians and 
continued down to the Year 1868. With 80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* Questions on the * Student’s Hume.” 12mo, 2s. ° 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. 
With 60 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


GREECE AND ROME. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By Wm. Smirn, LL.D. 
With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* Questions on the ** Student’s Greece.” 12mo. 2s. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean 
LIDDELL, With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome 


of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By EDWARD 
Gigpon. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


THE STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. From the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
With 50 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the connection of the Old and 
New Testament. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY : its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. With Illustrations. 
edium 8vo, 21s, 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY: its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. With 40 Maj 
and Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 7s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A. With 200 Maps and Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive, Rev. W. L. 
BEVAN, With 150 Maps and Woodeuts. ’ Post Syo. 7s. 6d. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. ByG.P.Marsn. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By T. B. Saw, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE ; selected from thechief Writers, By T. B. Suaw, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY. By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE: a 


Systematic Abridgment of the entire Commentaries adapted to the Present 
State of the Law. By R. LM KERR, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


— 


MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. By his 


Widow, Frances Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abridged and corrected, 
with 2 Portraits and 4 Woodcuts, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2l1s, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joun Stuart MILL. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, ; or in 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 5s. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
M.A. Vols. I. to X. in 8vo. price £7 2s. 


Vols. I. to ITV. The Reign of Henry VIII. 54s, 
Vols. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. Elizabeth, I. and II, 28s. 
Vols. IX. and X. Elizabeth, III, andIV. 32s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JaAMEs ANTHONY FroubE, M.A. Third Edition, 8vo. 12s, 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By Witu1am Lonemanx. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the HOLY 


SCRIPTURES. ‘Twelfth Edition, as last corrected and brought up to the 
existing state of Biblical Knowledge ; with Maps, Woodcuts, and Fac- 
similes, 4 vols, Svo. 42s, 


DR. R.G. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, founded on Todd's Johnson. Parts I1.—XXXI. 4to. 
price 3s. 6d. To be completed in Five more Parts. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


STEVART TRENCH. With 30 Illustrations, from Drawings by the Author's 
Son, J. Townsend Trench. 8vo. price 21s. Second Edition in a few days. 


THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and 
Islington. By WiLL1AM Howirr. Square crown 8vo. with many Woodcuts, 
[On Tuesday next, 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 
STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 
By GrorcE Norton. Third Edition, revised throughout to the Present Time, 
with a copious Index. 8vo, (On Saturday next, 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description 


of Man and Nature in tie Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By 
Dr. GrorGE Hartwic. With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 21s. 


THE FEMALL GLORY: Life of the B. 


Virgin. By A. STAFFORD. New Edition, with an Essay on the Cultus of 
the B. V. M., and Fac-similes of the Original Illustrations, Edited by the 
Rev. OnBy SHIPLEY, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 
PAINTING. By Sir CHARLES EastLakk, sometime President of the 
Royal Academy. Vol. 11. 8vo. (On Thursday the 18th instant. 

SHAKSPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 


DREAM. Illustrated by 24 Silhouettes, or Shadow-Pictures, by P. KoNEWKA, 
engraved on Wood by A. Vogel. Folio, 31s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Translated from the German of K. voN HELLBORN, by A. D. COLERIDGE, 
M.A. — an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 21s. 


THE THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS 


and of SPECTACLES. Translated from the German of Dr. H. ScHEFFLER, 
by R. B. Carrer. Post 8vo. with Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 


THE JUNIOR STUDENT'S Complete 
Rev. 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By 
J. T. Wuirr, D.D. Square 12mo. 12s, 


( The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d. 
Separately { ‘phe Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 6d. 


“ This is not a mere abridgment of thedic- | under its Latin name of Ratostathybius the 
tionary which bears the names of Wuire and | River Wye? This vocabulary of proper 
Kiwore. It contains in addition to the usual names, rightly printed in the body of the vo- 
late Jatin lume, is so valuable a feature of the present 
dictionary, that apa m other exceliencies 
tent to scholars, it would alone make this 
lexicon of great value. In conciseness, con- 
densation, and clearness of arrangement, we 
know of no Latin-English and English-Latin 
dictionary can com e with 

to the general reader. Who, for instance, this of Dr. Warrs.”—John Bull. 

for such a dictionary as this, would recognise 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


VESUVIUS. By Professor Prius. With 


a Coloured Map of the Lava-Currents, Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. [This day. 

ConTENTS: Vesuvius at Rest—Vesuvius in Action—Vesuvius in the 19th 
Century—Characteristic Phenomena—Periods of Rest and Activity—Form 
and Structure—Volcanic Energy—Minerals—Lava and Ashes, &c. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 


ING. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. ALDIS WriGHT, M.A. Extra 
fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Clarendon Press Series.) (Next week. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Theoretical and Practical. By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, The Gymnasium, 
Oxford. Illustrated by A. MAcDoNALD. Extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Clarendon 


Press Series.) [This day. 
“ All who are concerned in Pye ought to see it.”"— Guardian. 
« rae to be in the hands of e and It is marked in every 


line by good sense, and is ao cleariy "yritten that no yo can mistake its rules. ha earnestly 
hope that the book will find not only many readers, but earnest <isciples.""—Lancet. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


This day, 8vo. with Maps, &c., lis. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.S.A. 


With a Chapter by Lieut. W. F. Pripravx, containing an Account of the Mission 
and Captivity of Mr. Rassam and his Companions. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. From 1852—1868. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day. 


“ Miss Martineau’s large literary power, and her fine intellectual training, make these little 
sketches more inst: uctive, and constitute them more genuinely works of art, than many more 
ambitious and diffuse biographies.”— Fortnightly Review. 

“Miss Martineau's biographies are calm, sober judgments, passing a whole lifetime in 
review.”’—A theneum. 


LECTURES on POETRY, delivered at 


Oxford in 1868. By Sir F. H. Dove, Professor fet Poetry in the University. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


A SYSTEM of FIGURE SKATING. Being 


the Theory and Practice of the Art as developed in England, with a glance 
at its Origin and History. By H. E. VANDERVELL and T. M. WrruamM, 
Members of the London Skating Club. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. [Next week. 


ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 


Rightful Dues ; its Actual Present and Possible Future. By W.T. THORNTON, 
Author of ‘‘ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8vo. [Next week. 


FORCE and NATURE: Attraction and 


Repulsion. The Radical Principles of Energy graphically Discussed in their 
Relation to Physical and Morphological Development. By C. F. WixsLow, 
M.D. 8vo. 14s. [This day. 


THE OLD VEGETABLE NEUROTICS: 


Hemlock, Opium, Belladonna, and Henbane. Their Physiological Action and 
Therapeutical Use, Alone and in Combination. With a complete Exami- 
nation - the Active Constituents of Opium. By JoHN HARLEY, M.D. 8vo. 
price 1 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


A HISTORY of the VEGETABLE KING- 


DOM, embracing comprehensive Descriptions of the Plants most interesting, 
from their uses to Man and the Lower Animals; from their application in the 
Arts, Manufactures, Medicine, and Domestic Economy; and from their 
Beauty or Peculiarities; together with the Physiology, Geographical Dis- 
tribution, and Classification of Plants. By WILLIAM Rurnp. Illustrated by 
700 Figures on Wood and Steel, of which 100 are carefully coloured. Large 
8vo. cloth, 31s, 6d. [Just published. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THOMPSON'S GUIDE TO THE GARDEN. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: a 


Complete Guide to the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, By Ropert THompson, of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens. Coloured Plates, and many Woodcuts. Large 8vo. cloth, 31s, 6d, 


“ The best compendious treatise on modern gardening.” — Daily Telegraph. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIO ARCHITECTURE. 


VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. | 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with a | 
Full Descriptive Notice of each Building. Thirty Villas and Cottages, the | 
works of 19 different Architects, are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, ‘and 
Sections, together with occasional Perspective Views and Details. e | 
Buildings are fully described, and in nearly every case a Statement of ‘he 
Actual Cost is given. Imperial 4to. half morocco, £3 10s. 
“ This carefully prepared and useful work deserves warm commendation. The infor- 
mation as to style, arrangement, and costiis complete and invaluable."’—Standard. | 
‘his is a worms that those about to build v villa-residences or cottages may usefully study. 


of ts can scarcely fail to furnish information that it will be 
a ous to them to 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. | 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


Contents or rar FEBRUARY 
1. HUNTING IN THE WESTERN 7. MR. CITARLES DICKENS'S NEW 
SHIRES. With 2 Illustrations. READIN By Yargs, 
2 BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; With 3 Lilustrations. 


Blanche Ending. By t 
Author of 8. THE HELPLESS. After Victor Hoso, 
i 


Chapters 23-25. h an Lilustration. 9. LEAFLESS TREES. With an Illus. 
3. WHITED SEPULCHRES. tration. 
4. DECLINE OF THE BRITISH PAN- 10. A Pn bet OF CARDS: a Novel, 


e Secret hapter 
5. SONG. Demolition. 


6, DE NNETTE. With an Ilus- | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabara to the Sea. By Captain Ricnarp F, Burron, F.R.G.S., &e, 


2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Lilustrations. [Vow ready, 
MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd.” In 1 vol. (Just ready. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By Ay American. 1 vol. 8yo, 
BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past and 


Present. By J. Ewixe Ritcuie. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


Published and Original Sources. By WyNFrorD HAWKINS. 2 vols. Svo. 
(Jn the press. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Crantes H. 


Ross, Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wiru1ax 
Buack, Author of “ Love, or Marriage.” 5 vols. [Ready this day. 
THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Wrirtam 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” * Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &e. 2 vols. 

MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By Grorce MANvItiz 
Fenn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 

OLIVE VARCOE, By the Author of “ Kiddle-a-Wink,” 


Mildred’s Wedding,” &c. 3-vols. 


JOHN TWILLER: a Legend of the Heart. By D, R. Starkey, 


LL.D. 1 vol. 
TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. By the Author of 
**One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


BURIED ALONE: aStory. By a New Writer. 


ARR AAA 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS, 

To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. BLACK SHEEP, 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. 
MISS FORRESTER. SWORD AND GOWN. 


Now ready, 6s. the Cheap Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 
By W. H. LL.D. 
Also, nearly ready, 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ IiIlustrated 


Monthly. The First, Second, and Third Volumes, elegantly bound in blue 
cloth, gilt, are now ready, cach 8s. Cases for Binding may be had of the 
Publishers, each 1s. 6d, ‘All the back Numbers are kept in stock, and may be 
had at the ‘Office, or of any Bookseller, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATIERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, cloth, 6s. 


ris WITCHING TIME of NIGHT: Nocturnal Humours 
on a Variety of Social Topics. 
London : Eowarp Bumpvus, 5 & 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. 


In a Folio Volume, printed on — paper. and | nenteemely bound, with gilt cover 
gilt edges, 2 Is. 
MPHE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, with 160 Illustrations. 
Engraved from Sketches by the Special Artists and Correspondents of the “ Illustrated 
London News.” 
__ Published | at the Office, 198 Strand, w. C. And to be had of all Booksellers. 


Just published, Gd. 


pur STRAITS SETTLEMENT; or, How to Govern a 


Colony. By A Sincarone Mercnanr. 
A. Tl. Bary & Co. Royal Exchange Buildings, | Cornhill, Ey 


J at. published, crown 8vo. sewed, 23. 


A MAN’S BELIEF: an Essay on the Facts of Religious 
Knowledge. 
*, This Work was reviewed in the “Saturday Review " of January 30, under the head of 
“ Dogmatic Disbelief,’ but no mention was made of its ‘Title. 
Wuiams & Noroarr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW LIBSARY ATLASES. 


Imperial 4to. brought down to the Preseat Dates wih many new Maps, cloth gilt, 15s. ; 
half morocco, 


THE FAMILY ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


$7 Coloured Maps. With a Physical Introduction and Consulting Index of the 
Latitudes and Longitudes of 30,000 Places, 


By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S, 


Imperial 4to. elegantly gilt, gilt edges, 35s. ; half morocco, 42s. 


THE MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE EARTH. 


60 Coloured Maps. With an Introduction to Physical and Historical Geography, 
and an Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes 
of 70,000 Places. 


By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WARNE’S ATLASES, REVISED TO 1869. 
Super-royal 8vo. fully coloured cloth, new style. 


THE COLLEGE ATLAS. 383 Maps, 10s. 6d. 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS. 14 Maps, 5s. 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS, 29 Maps, 10s. 6d. 
TIE CLASSIC JUNIOR ATLAS, 15 Maps, 5s. 


FREDERICK WARNE & co., » BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOK 
EVER PUBLISHED.—WELL ADAPTED FOR A PRESENT. 


WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY and HOUSE- 

KEEPING BOOK, containing Complete Instructions in Household Manage- 

ment and 3,000 Receipts. With 24 pages of original Coloured Illustrations, 

and numerous other Woodcuts, showing distinctly how 200 different Dishes 

should be Served and brought to Table. Large crown 8vo. 736 pp. 7s. 6d. ; 

postage, 10d. 

“ The paragon of cookery books.” —Bell's Messenger. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE BEST CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE, 


THE CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. By White 


and Ewarp. With Directions for Candidates, Standard of Qualifications, 
Salaries, Latest Examination Papers, and all information for those seeking 
Government Employ. Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 3d. 


Ick WABEE & BEDF ORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW WORK ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


73. 6d, 


A POLITICAL SURVEY. 


By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 
Member for the Elgin District of Burshs; Author of “Studies in European Politics,” 
“A Glance over Europe,” 


“ There are very few mer, indeed, in England who will not be the wiser for the careful 
perusal of this book.” —Spee Staton 
“M. Grant Duff est peut-ctre ‘de tous les hommes d'état Anglais celui qui s’est Je mieux 
dégag des préjues insulaires, et qui_a ctudié avec le plus de fruit et d'intelligence la politique 
enue contemporaine. Il a visité successivement la plupart des pays. dont il parle, il sy 
= rapport avec les hommes, quelles que fussent leurs opinions, qui pouvaient le mieux 
enscigcner ; ila lu ia plupart ces" ouvrages propres Al éelairer, et en allant ainsi aux sources 
méines, fi est parvenu hune connaissance sidée d* ailleurs par un jugement droit et uu grand 
sens pratique.”"— Bibliothique Universeile Revue Suisse, January 1869. 
mit wmtassendem Wissen und Uhulichen Sprachkentnissen, hat er cine 
Heihe von Helsen unternommen, um sich durch eizene Untersuchung ueber die Zustiinde der 


i ate aaten und Nationalitiiten zu unterrichten und Wenige werden sich finden, 
wele he tes ae ueber Frankreich Deutschland und Italien, sondern auch ueber Russland 
und Spanien mit gleicher Einsicht zu urtheilen im Stande sind.” 

Hambnrqischer Cori 

“In following up his ‘Studies on European Polities’ by the * Political survey’ hwre before 
us, Mr. Grant Dui! bas given strong evidence of the wisdom of the choi ice BBs by the 
Ministry in appointing him Under-Secretary for India, In the space of about 240 pages, he 
gives us the cream of the latest information about the internal politics of no less than forty~ 
four different countries under four heads, according to their situation in Europe, and 
Africa, Northern and Central America, or South America."—/’all Mall Gazette. 


EDINBURGH ; EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION 
MILMAN’S 


Now ready, with 100 Woodcut Vignettes of Coins, + Statues, &c., chiefly from 
the antique, small Svo, 7s. 6d. 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. Cura H. H. 


MILMAN, D.D. 
The above Edition can also be had neatly bound, 


“ This gation of Dean Milman’s Horace contains numerous engravings, and is in all 
respects admirably produced. In this country no classic has. hitherto been so well served as 
Horace is in ihe and convenient edition." —Daily 

* Dean Milman has undoubted claims to the gratitude oF ay admirers of Horace for pre- 
senting to them their favourite old author in so convenient and artistic a form.”—Churchman. 

e doubt if Bishop Douglas, renowned for his vast collections of editions of Horace, had 
upon his shelves one which could stand a comparison with the edition betore us, for its typo- 
éraphical beauty combined with the variety and accuracy of its classical "Scant. 

Notes and 


LONDON : 


OF DEAN 


MUBRAY. ALBEMARLE STREET. 


" HISTORICAL LECTURE BY DEAN STANLEY. 


Now ready, 8vo. 1s, 


THE THREE IRISH CHURCHES: 


an Historical | 


Address delivered at Sion College on January 28, 1869, By AxTHUR PENRHYN | 


STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 
An Essay in Political and Social Criticism. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” WITH A PREFACE 
AND ALTERATIONS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, Vol. III. fep. &vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, 


THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK: 
And Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


A MEMOIR OF W. H. HARVEY, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


Late Professor of Botany in Trinity College, Dublin, and Author of 
Psychologia Britannica.” 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Just published, 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


New Edition, illustrated with Wood Engravings, 5s. 


*,* This Edition contains an Introductory Notice by the Author, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


AT EVERY BOOKSELLER’S. 


THE VICTORIA INGOLDSBY. 
New Edition, printed in Nonparicl, 2s. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Suited to the Pocket. 


BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS. 
FRANCATELLI’S (C. E.) 
THE MODERN COOK. 


By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, 
Pupil of the celebrated Caréme. 


Eighteenth Edition, 8vo. 1,500 Recipes, with 60 Illustrations, 12s. 
“The magnum opus on which the author rests his reputation.” —7Zimes. 


Il 


FRANCATELLI’S (C. E.) 
THE COOK’S GUIDE. 


Twenty-seventh Thousand, small Svo. 1,000 Recipes, with 40 Illustrations, 5s. 


“ The whole book has the merit of being exceedingly plain, and is an admirable manual for 
every household.” —Z'imes, 


THE NEW SERIAL. 


SUSAN FIELDING, 


By the Author of “Archie Lovell” and “Steven Lawrence,” 
was commenced in the DECEMBER Number of : 


TEMPLE BAR. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


Pianofortes by Broapwoop, Erarp, Cortarp, Cuarrett, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one o 


more Seasons, nearly as good as new. 


SECONDHAND- PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. 


Cuaprett & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. 


Cuarre.t & Co, have an immense assortment of various _ of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly 


prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD. 


Cuarreti & Co. have a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes, just returned from hire, considerably below the original prices. 


: 6. 
4 45. 


SATURDAY 
EVIEW 


R 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Edited by EDWARD F, RIMBAULT. 


Seventy-three Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. 

. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. 

. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Osborne and Lindahl. 

. FAVOURITE AIRS FROM “THE MESSIAH.” Arranged for the Pianoforte. 
. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Ascher and Goria. 

3. TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 

. FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. 


Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most 


Popular Operas. 


2. ONE HUNDRED IRISH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 


ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 
ONE HUNDRED WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte. 


. “ FAUST,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letterpress. January 


Number (1868). 


. “L’AFRICAINE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life of 


Meyerbeer, and the Story of the Opera in Letterpress, March Number 
(1868). 

NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards—Three English, Three 
Scotch, and Three Irish. May Number (1868). 


5, RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL, a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, 


&c. Arranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. July Number (1888). 


. “LA BELLE HELENE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life 


of Offenbach. September Number (1868). 


. “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the 


Opera. November Number (1868). 


. “FRA DIAVOLO,” for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. January 


Number (1869). 


DANCE MUSIC. 
TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 
FORTY POLKAS, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Kceenig, &c. 


. FIFTY VALSES, by D‘Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitsky, &c. 


D'ALBERT'’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c. 


. FIVE SETS OF QUADRILLES AS DUETS, by Charles D’Albert. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, 
Polkas, and Galops. 


Valses, 


. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, 


Reels, Jigs, &c. 

FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, 
Galops, Schottisches, &c. 

VALSES, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 

FIFTY WALTZES, &c., by Godfrey. 

THIRTY-TWO POLKAS AND GALOPS, by D’Albert, &c. 

NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, by Dan. Godfrey, Charles D'Albert, 
&c. Christmas Number (1868), 


CHURCH SERVICES. 
POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (First and Second Selection). 
POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Third and Fourth Selection). 
POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 
TWELVE SACRED SONGS, by John Barnett, George Barker, the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Charles Glover, &c. 
TWELVE SONGS, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 
HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 


ce ONE SHILLING each Number. 


A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month, 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
1. THIRTEEN SONGS, by M. W. Balfe. 
2. TEN SONGS, by the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 
3. TEN SONGS, by Wallace. 
4. TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words, 
14. TEN SONGS, by Schubert. 
15. EIGHTEEN OF MOORE'S IRISIT MELODIES, 
18, TWELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. 
24. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composcrs. 
25, SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 
29. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. 
33, JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. 
46. TWENTY SEA SONGS, by Dibdin, &c. 
47. THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
56. MR. SANTLEY’S POPULAR SONGS. 
51. TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection). 
60. TWENTY-FIVE OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. February Number (1868). 
62. ae SONGS by Jules Benedict and Arthur 8. Sullivan. April Number 
66. TWELVE SONGS, by Bishop and Balfe. 
68. wa OPERATIC SONGS, by Various Composers. October Number 
$68). 
70. TEN POPULAR SONGS, by Ch, Gounod. December Number (1868). 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, 

12. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, Edited by Charles Hallé. 
Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. 

20. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé, 
Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, complete. 

28. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, Edited by Charles Hallé. 
the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 

50. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé, 
the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Pathetique. 

31. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 5.) Containing 
Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 14, 

82, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 6.) Containing 
Sonatas Op, 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 


<No. 1.) Containing 
(No. 8.) Containing 
(No, 3.) Containing 
(No. 4.) Containing 


VOCAL DUETS. 


| 13. TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 


_ CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, We 


16. TWELVE SACRED DUETS. 
73. EIGHTEEN POPULAR CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. Arranged as 
Vocal Duets. February Number (1869), 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 
22. TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY AND BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES. 
35. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. 
39. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK, 
48. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fourth Selection). 
49. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fifth Selection). 
50, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Sixth Selection). 
55. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Seventh Selection). 
64, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Eighth Selection). 


The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 


IVdSWAN 


DREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID J ONES, 
‘0, 88 Southampton Street; Strand, in the Parish of St. Pav}, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 6, 1869. 
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